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rHt ART OF SINGING 
\ 1 Expert and Diagnostician 
kx € f the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for voca et und impaired voices. (¢ worker 
wit eS Curt for many years.) 
u \ h Street. New ¥ 
Phone Endicott ( 
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36 East 78th Street 


MRS DUFF 


New \Y 


Rhinelander 4468 


lelephone 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
44 East 62d Street, New York City 
EE. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGIN‘ 
826 Carnesie Hall Tel.: 1350 Circle 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky 


Hall 


Exponent 
New York City 


Studios, 832-3 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 14 Broad 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 
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SOPRANO 
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MUSICAL TRAINING FOR TEACH 
ERS, ADVANCED PUPILS AND 
BEGINNERS 
THE NEW EDUCATION IN MUSI( 
For Information: MARTHA D, WILLIS 
Carneg Ha New York 


Circle 1350 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Being 1 full posse » of meth 
nging, | is " to form great art 
France J t 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Addre 09 We h Street, Ne \ 


RANKIN 

CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 

Stud 14 Broadw 

Met Opera H bu N. ® 

Ph er 


\DELI 


FLORENCE LEONARD 
PIANO 
Assistant to Breithaupt 
Hall, New York 


Building, Philadelphia 
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SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau 
and Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street New York 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West 153rd Street, New York ( 


466 ity 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 


Phone: Riverside 366 


FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke-—Classics; Scharwenka 

Style; Liszt—Technic Head of piano depart 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive Telephone: Schuyler 3655 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements 


408 West 150th 
Audubon 15 
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KATHERINE NOAK-FIOQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 


FIO MUSICAL INSTITUTI 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brookly: 
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SOPRANO 
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Mgt. Music League of America 
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DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 

ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 

LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street New York 
Phone Pratalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, 
JOHN BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R, HARTINGTON, Assistant 

114 East 37th Street New 

Telephone: Caledonia 0919 
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Nine years of successful teaching and 


concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West i22d Street, New 
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VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


Musical Art Studios 
Vocal, Piano, Violin, Cello, 
ensemble playing under su- 
pervisior. of prominent fac~ 
ulty. 

307 W. 90th St., New York 

Tel. Riverside 4420 


’ MARGOLIS atm 


L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York woe 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocci'Music 


area HOUSE Sreaes 1425 Broadway, Hew York 
aes ‘on . me: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


Solist St. wala Cathedral, N 
Address: 9 Se. 20th St., Elmbarst, N. Y. Phone, 2. 2398-3 











MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 


 Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


“Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera A reorg 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


NJ oO L. ene [Bee 


Masical Director pn a 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 











Conductor 





“Aut “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 





ECAVELLE SOPRANO 


“A voice of ounslette suallty” a. 
4 Aagrenes Pte “aa Firth of Erna Cavelle. 
Roo fir ha Ow York 


MAESTRO L. S. FABRI 


t Voice Education. Complete Training for Opera 
mee = Oppertent tes for Finished Students 
ia Practical Great 0 “ey Work 
BAKER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA E BALL, NEW YORK 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


tel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
"iw York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St..John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


M “ 
Columbia School of 509 a . Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Ferragut Road, Brooklyn, N.Y, Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


HURLBUT): 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
al $19 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 


4 Annual Summer Master Classes Fn 
Singers and Teachers—Los Angel 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


























MARGUERITE LE MANS 

MEZZO-SOPRANO Ba i 

Et Puplis Accepte 

Gor AD We mleste, 140. W. 42nd St. N. Y. 
Bryant 5558 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bldg. - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


WALTER CHAPMAN, Teacher of piano 
GEORGE ROGERS, Teacher of vice 


Studio: 47 West 72nd Street Tel. Endicott 7350 


EMILY ROSEVELT 


SOPRANO 
CONCERTS RECITALS ORATORIOS 


Now Booking for 1924-25 Season 
Address: 250 West 57th St., New York City 


: TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
: corrects and rebuilds voices 

















under guarantee, 
Pupils prepared for Con- 
E cert, Opera and Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Yelephones: Endicott 5654, 3650 


“s WILD 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
'-. - Mendelssohn Club 








and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 

OR BY-LEWI 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | 2 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


STALLINGS simu 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St. 


ew tas City 
Tel. tebedenta 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Planist-Teacher 
58 ss Road, Garden ny 
Y. City. Phone Garden City 3708 


+ MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


MARIE DIMITY 
SOPRANO 
RECITALS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


For Dates and Terms 
Address 








New York 











Address: 
15 E, 38th St., 











507 W. 170th St., N. Y. City 
~ Tel. Wadsworth 2878 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 








—== Pianist =S>=— 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals ll Ss 

t 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
with New York ilharmonic 
~~ Bm Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Halil 


IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Address:_ 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





COURIER 


TOFT TRABIESEE 


Voca! Studios 
202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N.Y. 


Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 


R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


i Artist Teacher 

Inger and vocal pedagogue."’ ‘‘Internationally recog- 

nized as a Voice Builder, Volce Re Repairer and Coach.’ 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 

Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 

many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 

Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


LYNETTE GOTTLIEB 


PIANIST, Recitals, Instruction 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, W. Y. 1087 Carrol St. Brooklyn 
Telephone Prosoect 7667 











LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
—e 


309 West 85 Si. 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 


676 Irving Park Boulevard 
Chicago 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, 111. 


Caarne HOFFMANN. #220 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
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DOROTHY MILLER 


DUCK WITZ 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Studio: ae * 74 77th St., New York City 





ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


Concert 
Accompanist 

Coach 
YORK CITY 
Circle 0321 





resoner — 


el.: Trafalgar 3794 
* iret prey aS 
new York — 


S WARFORD «22: 


RUBANNI son 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 





KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 311 W. 75th St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


rmce>e | m=OCD 





Organist 


technic and fine command.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle, 

“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.”— 
N. Y. World, 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, NW. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Bet rT, . nee Theological Seminary, 
2 Fifth Ave., New York 











ELLA GooD 


RECITALS— —SRATORIO- TEACHING 
Athens Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.; Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


3LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
Street 











64 East Van Buren Chicago, Mi. 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘is 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 518 West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 














SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St., New York City, 5420 Circle 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building beater 


eDE GREGORIO: 


N Bpecialist Volce a oO ? 
Metropolitan Opera . 
© Studie 18, 
Telephone: 5251 Penn, 


LINA COEN 


Accompanist and Coach— Specialty French Repertoire 
Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City 
Phone 1473 Riverside 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimbali Bidg. Chicago, I). 




















Emma A. DAMBMANIN) 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in voice development (bel canto); heautiful 
quality; correction of faulty methods. Consultaiion Med 
qectement only. Residence Studic 137 West 034 St 
‘ew York. Phone 1436 Riverside. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Alse teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST S2ed STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BRENN 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Drive 
York City. 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher oft Singing 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury 
Street, Friday, Saturday, Monday. Choral 
Director, N.Y.Society of the Friends of Music, 








New 
Tel. A 20° Cathedral 








MME CAROLINE 


L 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correction 
50 West Gr) Seeet, New York 
: Endicott 9490 
Stefles Chigheving Hall, 29 West 57th Si 
Stedie 7A, 8. Y. Chickering 5681 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presiden! 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
STUDIO RE-OPENED SEPT. 15 


For all information apply to the President. 


1790 Breadway. New York 








A MUSICAL COURIER 





February 5, 1925 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


665 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 


























SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 


Ask for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more Votes A you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Centur 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower 


price (15c) and 
ong, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is ali that good music can 


be at half the price or less; and they know parents 
appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WILLIAM REDDICK LEON SAMETINI 


OLIVER STEWART | & 


Teacher of Plane—Coaching of Songs Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
318 Woet O5th St., 8. ¥. Tel: Riverside 10021 @4 East Van Buren St.. - - - = Chicago 
ne x) | VIS = Mezzo Contralto 
Concerts, ae. Operas 
187 W. 86th St., New York City Tel.: Schuyler 2729 
LEO VOICE BRAY N 


in & ty Mather 
HERMAN SPIELTER 
STUDIOS 64-65 


























bg 
se 121 West + ooek oe ew k 
os ew Yor 
Studion { 375 weet 180th Bi, ork 
Also Correspondence Courses, Tel, Wadsworth 8760 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 ten Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its —_ 
maker $$ $3 $3 $3 
q Its continued use in each institutions as the 
University of Chicago, ‘University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -- -: MAKERS 





















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALi, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 


THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 ° 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 






































EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 


MELSON 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 











Emerson Piano Co., 














Author of “MANUAL OF HARMONY” 
ong Sonpogtes 
Metropolitan Opera House 





Viola Klaiss 
CONDUCTOR Pennsylvania Organist, Palace Theatre, Philadelphia 
BRAHMS CLUB 2828 Teacher of Organ—Piano—Theory 


Samuel Calvin Spotts 
ecweet 
es. Iheatre 


New York 
Directing 


Teacht 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 
STAGE DANG ING 














440 Knabe Buildi 


WEAVER 


Contralto 


Recitals, Oratorio, etc. 


For terms and dates, address 
710 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. C. Tel. Lexingtes 2043 


















HmDPamrzZ 
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ORGANIST 


“america's Foremost 
Bach Interpreter." 


1188 Park Ave, New York 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Breeklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


ADANIELL 


Seprene and Teacher 

Arelle ‘or concerts, ~ 

reas 131 31 West 110th St., New York City. 
Cathedral 10188. 


RECHLIN 
LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres Philadelphia Pa, 


ALBERTO TERRASI 








blalet 4 








TEACHER OF 





HC 
> = SINGING 
BARITO au W. 119th St. 
AN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 4 i Catteries ¥. Cc. 


Address, ws AS LexwcTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 
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BOSTON ENJOYS FIRST 
WEEK OF CHICAGO OPERA 


Two Weeks’ Season Opens Brilliantly With Aida, Raisa 
Scoring Notable Success in Title Part—New Honors for 
Chaliapin in Boris, Garden in Louise and Carmen, 
Muzio in Tosca, Mason in Boheme, Schwarz in 

Tannhauser, Hackett in Romeo and Juliet— ‘ 
Splendid Casts Thoroughly Enjoyed 
Boston, February 1.—Opera in the grand manner returned 
to the Boston Opera House, Moriday evening, January 26, 
when the Chicago Civic Opera Company opened its ainual 
two weeks’ visit with a spectacular performance of Verdi's 
Aida. The auditorium was completely filled with a rep- 
resentative audience including Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts and other public officials, and numerous personages 
promitient in the social, civic, artistic and industrial life 
of this corner of New England. Many 
_“ 
3 





thousands doubtless heard the perform. 
ance broadcasted by radio. All in all 
it was an auspicious beginning and very 
gratifying to the members of the local 
guarantors’ committee who had striven 
valiantly to bring the Chicago organiza- 
tion again to this city. Boston owes this 
anntial fortnight of opera to about 250 
prominent citizens who pledge varying 
amounts each year to 4d guarantee fund 
of $150,000. 

Boston has seen many performances of 
Aida, but none surpassed this production 
of the Chicago forces in the magnifi- 
cetice and beauty of its settings. But the 
performance was more than just picto- 
rial; it delighted the ear as well as the 
eye. There was Rosa Raisa in the title 
role, singing with the same power as of 
old, yet with greater restraint and sub- 
tlety, and acting with telling conviction, 
Her beautiful singing of the Ritorna Vin- 
citor and O Patria Mia won prolonged 
applause for this splendid artist. Cyrena 
van Gordon was a beautiful Amneris, 
statuesque and truly regal. She sang, 
moreover, with beauty of voice and no lit- 
tle histrionic skill, Charles Marshall, as 
Rhadames, gave a more artistic imper- 
sonation of that role than before. His 
singing has gained, also, in that he no 
longer forces his voice. Mr. Marshall's 
familiar air in the first act was vigor- 
ously applauded. In Cesare Formichi, 
who sang Amonasro, the Chicago com- 
yatiy has a voice, of heroic proportions, 
Fie acted the part of the Ethiopian king 
with a rare degree of emotional inten- j 
sity. 

It was good to hear Alexander Kipnis = 
again. His voice, skill and taste were 
employed to good advantage in his part : 
of the King. Virgilio Lazzari brought = 
his usual competence to Ramfis, while 
Elizabeth Kerr disclosed a lovely voice 
as the High Priestess. Lodovico Oliviero 
was adequate as the Messenger. Roberto 
Moranzoni, who was one of the con- 
ductors of the ill-fated Boston Opera 
Company, led the excellent Chicago or- 
chestra with skill. The incidental dances 
by Mlle. Nemeroff.and the ballet were = 
not quite up to the high standard of last 
year. The dancers, competent enough in- = 
dividually, seemed not too familiar with = 
their parts in the general scheme—as if = 
they had only recently been organized for = 
the tour. Indeed, subsequent performan- : 
ces have strengthened the theory that this 
is not the same ballet that appears regu- 
larly with the company in Chicago. 


HUNT 














THe Weexk’s Operas s 
The other performances of the first 
week were equally well attended and the 
standards of the opening niglt 
The repertory of the 


lofty 
were 


wera Felix 
maintained. 


has been thoroughly covered 
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Georg Schneevoigt. 


uncommonly sinister Scarpia in Tosca, Mr. Schwarz dem- 
onstrated that he was indeed an asset to the organization 
as rich-voiced singer and actor of imagination and power. 
Another newcomer who has made a favorable impression 
here is Antonio Cortis, lyric tenor, who was heard in 
Boheme and Tosca. Mr. Weber’s conducting of Tannhauser 
indicated that he had already mastered the rudiments of 
orchestral leadership- ~indeed, that he was a conductor of 
unusual ability and promise. 

Of the familiar singers a word of praise is due Charles 
Hackett for his remarkably fine performance of Romeo 
at the Saturday matinee. Mr. Hackett’s expressive singing 
and romantic aspect contributed materially to the success 
of the revival of Gounod’s beautiftil work. Yielding pleas- 
ure also during the week were Fernand Ansseau, the ad 
mirable French tenor of the company; that great artist, 
Georges Baklanoff, always admired here; Jose Mojica, the 
rising tenor; Alexander Kipnis, the highly artistic bass; 
and Messrs. Rimini, Lazzari and Defrere. The repertory 
and casts for the week were as follows: January 26—Verdi’s 
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SHAVITCH, 


VLADIMIR 


who conducted the fifth regular concert of the London Symphony Orchestra at Queen's 
Hall, January 12. 





ao ‘hicag . : | f th New York, on February 8, of the International Composers’ Guild before 
Ne ee: Pdetek, ed ee" eetailiot will duties with the Syracuse Orchestra 

MUSICAL ou rR, ( oO y y 

be made at this time to treat the per- 

formances in detail. There are, how- ME TT 
ever, a number of noteworthy features IWAN LA 

of the season which should be mentioned. : 3 ; 

To begin with, let us remark that Mr. Polacco has con- Aida, with Mmes. Raisa and Van Gordon; Messrs. Marshall, 


firmed and deepened the excellent impression made here 
during the past few seasons. Certainly it would be difficult 
to conceive of readings more sensitive, eloquent and alto- 
gether masterful than those which this gifted leader brought 
to the scores of Louise, Boris, Carmen and Romeo, Then 
there was the Boris of Chaliapin, easily the outstanding 
operatic impersonation of this era. The Louise and Carmen 
of Mary Garden are familiar here, but familiarity has not 
dimmed their power and appeal for Miss Garden's loyal 
following in this city. Another feature of the week was the 
magnificent Tosca of Claudia Muzio; she sang the part 
beautifully and acted with telling effect. Edith Mason gave 
abundant proof of her versatility by appearing as Mimi, 
Micaela and Juliet and winning notable successes on all three 
occasions; her voice has gained in warmth, her acting in 
style. Notable also has been the work of Joseph Schwarz, 
the excellent new baritone of the company; as Wolfram in 
the company’s welcome revival of Tannhauser, and as an 





conductor, Mr. Moranzoni; 27 

Charpentier’s Louise, with Mmes. Garden and Claessens ; 
Messrs. Baklanoff, Ansseau, Mojica; conductor, Mr.. Pol 
acco; 28—(matinee) Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, with 
Messrs. Chaliapin, Mojica, Lamont, Lazzari, Cotre il, 
Mme, Van Gordon; conductor, Mr. Polacco; 28 (evening) 
Puccini’s La Boheme, with Mme. Mason; Messrs. Cortis, 
Rimini, Lazzari, Defrére; conductor, Mr. Moranzoni; 29 

Wagner’s Tannhauser, with Messrs. Lamout, Schwarz, 
Kipnis, Mojica; Mmes. Forrai and Van Gordon; conductor, 


Formichi, Lazzari, Kipnis ; 


Mr. Weber; 30—Bizet’s Carmen, with Mmes. Garden and 
Mason; Messrs. Ansseau, Baklanoff, Mojica, Defrére; con 
ductor, Mr.’ Polacco; 31—Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, with 


Messrs. Hackett, Defrére, 
Mason; conductor, Mr. | 
Tosca, with Mme. Muzio; 


Mojica, Cotreuil, Formichi ; Mme. 
Polacco; 31—(evening) Puccini's 
Messrs. Schwarz and Cortis; 


conductor, Mr. Moranzoni. 
(Additional Boston news on page 12) 


resuming his 


STROPOLITAN REVIVES 
DIE GOET’ PTERDAE MMERUNG 


Final Opera of the iichenaen Ring Given for First Time 
Since Before the War—Nanny Larsen-Todsen Makes 
Long Delayed Debut—Schorr, Bohnen and Branzell 


Also Score Success—Work of Orchestra 
Fine—Cosi Fan Tutte and Dinorah 
Repeated — Other Operas 


The final opera of the Nibelungen Ring now figures in th: 
Metropolitan repertory for the first time since pre-war days 
It was revived last Saturday afternoon, January 31, 
some new singers and a new stage director The scenery 
and the conductor were the same as at its last performanc 
The latter, Artur Bodanzky, too frequently called upon his 
orchestra men to play both too loud and too slow As a 
consequence the performance was occasionally rather heavy 

and slow-footed, though there were son 
wR «=| Very fine moments, thanks, as a rule, to 
individual work on the part of the singers 
There was much interest in the 

can debut of Nanny 
E debut delayed through 
accident which befell! 
when Grane innocently stepped on 
toot. As was to he expected, Mme. Lar 
sen-Todsen was decidedly nervous, 
cially in the early parts of the work 

sest of all was her final scene in whicl 
she had conquered the difficulties which 


with 


Ameri 
Larsen-Todsen, a 
the unfortunate 
her at rehearsal 


her 


esp 


gave a rather unpleasant vibrato to het 
voice whenever she sang loudly in the 
opening scenes. The voice itself is large 
powerful, of good quality and well han 
dled and her acting Is entirely adequate 

Kurt Taucher is fitted neither by naturc 
nor temperament to the Siegfried rol 


He does not look the 
is he imposing vocally 
sages. He was at best in the lyric 
passages of the Rhinedaughter scene 
The three most effective figures in the 


imposing hero nor 
in the heroic pas 


his 


= cast were Friedrich Schorr as Gunther 
s Michael Bohnen as Hagen and Karin 
sranzell as Waltraute, the latter, in pat 


ticular, singing and acting most appeal 
ingly in her great scene. The two men 
gave the two figures to which they 
assigned in. strict 
best traditions. Gustav Schuetzendor{ 
was only fairly successful as Aiberich 
Improved enunciation would add to his 
interest in whatever role he sings. Maria 
Mueller sang pleasantly as the rather 
colorless and unnecessary Gutrune. Laura 
Robertson, Phradie Wells and Marion 
Telva were the three Rhinedaughters, 
Miss Robertson also doubling as the third 


were 


accordance with th 





Norn, the other two being Merle Alcock 
and Henriette Wakefield 
One felt that Stage Director Von 


Wymetal had been hampered by limita 
tions both of tradition and of the Metro 
politan technical facilities in a good deal 
of his.-work. The great finale is an al 
most impossible thing in any case because 
of the excessive demands which Wagner 


has made, but unles knew what 


one was 
going on in the final grand catastrophe, 
one would never be able to guess it fron 
anything that happened on the stag: 
especially as the darkness, almost from 
beginning to end of the afternoon, was 


of the 
Cimmerian 


variety carelessly described a 
he best thing about the pe: 
formance was the magnificent playing of 


the orchestra, especially in the brasses 
who have a tremendous lot to do and 
who were just as mellow and sonorou 
at the very end as in the beginning 





That an audience had long been waiting 


Mr. Shavitch was the only American among a series of distin for this arrival was evident from the fact 

guished conductors to conduct this season's concerts, the others being Albert Coates, that evety seat from top to the bottom 
Weingartner, Serge Koussevitzky, Wilhelm Furtwingler, Bruno Walter and of the house had an occupant and ther« 

Mr. Shavitch will be back in America to conduct a concert in was the quantity of standees that i 


usually associated only with a Gigli night 


in an Italian opera 
LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 24 


Lohengrin was given at the Met 


opou 
MMT 


MM wT tan on Saturday evening, Maria Mueller 
ippearing for the first time here in the 
role of Elsa She brought to the part a_ freshness 
and beauty which pleased and won favor for both het 
(Continued on page 36) 
Polish Peasant Orchestra Coming 
S,. Hurok announces an American tour, beginning Sunda 


afternoon, February 22, at the Metropolitan Opera Hou 


of the Polish Peasant Symphony Orchestra of fifty mus: 
cians under the leadership of Stanislaw Namyslowski, Re 
cruited originally from rustic musicians, the orchestra ha 


never departed in this respect from its early tradition 


to this day its expert personnel is composed of player 
who started life in remote country districts as shepherds 
farm hands, dairymen, etc. The musicians know no othe 
habiliment than their picturesque peasant attire, in which 
they. will also appear before their American audiences. The 
music they render is decidedly nationalistic in scope, and 
includes works by composers who have achieved most »f 


their renown in their own land. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


HOW AMERICA LOOKS TO AN AMERICAN 


By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


(Concluded 


VI 
ror MuSICAL 
that 


EpucATION. 
which spends a 
musical 


Money 
America, 
music, and especially 


What surprises me 18 
tremendous amount upon 
education, spends so very little on the most essential 
department of music—the creative side. With the ex 
ception of the three or four men who have been sent to the 


American Academy at Rome, I have heard of no appre 
ciable endowment of the American composer as _ such. 
Recent gifts for musical education—the Juilliard Founda 
tion, the endowments of the Eastman School and the 
Curtis Institute—run into staggering figures; indeed the 
generosity of the post-war philanthropists dwarfs every 
thing that has gone before. Yet all of this money is being 


used to develop executive artists, of whom there is already 
a surfeit in the musical mart 

Do these philanthropists know that, even granted the 
student fulfills expectations and becomes an artist, his 
struggle in nine cases out of ten will be hope less, unless he 
is given capital to launch him in oe ; 

A really gifted student in the 
rarely has found trouble in “finishing” himself; 
living he will always be able to make 
artists, the composer, whose work is by its very 
economically unproductive (the more valuable, 
the more unproductive it usually is)—he requires assistance 


“business 
musi 
and a 
jut the 


executive side of 
mere 
creative 
nature 


and that assistance, despite the generosity of our Maece 
nases, he does not get 

Meantime our conservatories are multiplying and grow 
ing to threatening proportions. The world’s most famous 
teachers are being attracted to America, and some of the 
best young European talent in their wake. That is a 


most recent development. In sheer mechanical equipment 


some of our music schools surpass anything in the world 
(Rochester, with its sixteen practice organs under one 
roof, is an outstanding example). Our business efhciency 


methods are being applied to musical education, with results 
as yet incalculable 


One cannot quarrel with this. But are the requirements 


for study commensurate with the mechanism? [| find that 
the study of orchestral instruments, for instance, which 
should be compulsory, is still a minor side issue, while 
ensemble work, higher theory, score reading, etc., still 


solo performance—heading for the 
reflect our unbounded ambition, 
but does it do our business 


stand back of mere 
virtuoso career, This may 
our greed for material 
acumen credit? 


success, 


Junton ORCHESTRA, 
Yet the playing of instruments of one kind or another 
increased vastly in the last few years. Our biggest 
instrument manufacturing concern reports tremendously 
increasing sales, and estimates the number who play in the 
millions. School bands and school orchestras are spring- 
ing up everywhere, and no doubt the devastating vogue of 
jazz is acting as a terrific stimulus 

4 very significant movement is that of the junior or- 
chestra, which is the training ground and source of future 
supply to the great orchestras. In New York I heard 
concert of the American Orchestral Society, directed by 
Chalmers Clifton, and consisting almost entirely of young 


Tut 


has 


native musicians. Considering that in the very nature of 
things this organizaton cannot be permanent, for every 
eason a number of “graduates” make way for so many 
recruits, the performance of Beethoven's seventh sym- 
phony and the Meistersinger Prelude was most creditable, 
also that of the inevitable Grieg concerto with Francis 
Moore, an American pianist These essentially native 
affairs, I am afraid, are too easily overlooked by the 
Visiting toreigner 
Chicago, likewise, has its American orchestra, under 
Eric Delamarter, and as Frederick Stock pointed out to 
me, two or three of its members are about to occupy 
desks in the Chicago Symphony, which already has a 
number of such junior products among its membership 

VII. 

JAZZ 


Jazz is as hackneyed a subject 
ilmost indecent to speak of it. But during my brief stay 
Otto H, Kahn has “come out” in favor of it, even if it 
were not as vital as it is, its future would be assured. The 
American newspaper, with its remarkable sense of values, 
would not print an eminent composer’s opinion of jazz, ex- 


as prohibition; it is 


so, 


cept to fill an empty space on the music page; but it 
devotes front page headlines and editorials to an eminent 
banker's dictum on the same 


Well, if the jazz bands—the best of them—have done noth- 
ing else, they have set a new standard of instrumental tech 
nic, and have broadened the orchestral idiom. For some 
time it seemed that Berlioz and Wagner had reached the 
limit of the orchestral palette (for their successors mere- 
ly widened the range of its use), but Whiteman and his 
ilk have taught us better Who knows but that these 
American Berliozes will find their Wagners and 
Strausses ’ 

To me, 


yet 
having been America these five 
years, the modern jazz band was a revelation, and I 
listened to Whiteman’s concert at Carnegie spellbound, 
fascinated by the uncanny resource of the players, the in- 
genuity with which rhythm and color are combined. It 
may be that, Ernest Newman says, the Aimaricen com- 
poser, if he has something worth while to say, will not say 
it in jazz, but surely he will use the same improvisational 
freedom, the same whimsical imaginé ativeness, the same 
helter-skelter energy that has made jazz what it is. 

Jazz, as yet, expresses nothing but its own eccentricity, but 
it it an asset to music as a whole. The composers of the 
world are casting flirtatious eves upon it. Let our Ameri- 
can composer look out, or someone will come along and 
steal his clothes! 


away from 


as 


In Partinc, 

One thing is certain: the audience which listened to the 
jazz concert at Carnegie Hall was keenly alive. It packed 
the hall and was full of enthusiasm. It was not the ill- 
bred, inconsiderate audience which spoils one’s pleasure 
at the Metropolitan Opera House by talking, humming the 
tunes and making for the exit in the middle of the last 


in 


this issue) 


It will no doubt grow tired of the new sensation, and 
than mere excitement. But 


act. 
it will demand something more 


it presents an opportunity for the American composer—a 
way into the open from the Puritan penthouse of our 
past 
eis 
As 1 speed along Broadway in a red and white taxicab 


through a chorus of tooting horns, under a rattling ele- 
vated (“Open-Air Line,” yellow cars!), through freshly 
built caverns of steel and stone, | realize that our whole 
modern life is a form of jazz. I realize jt must be so, can- 
not be otherwise. It is not the expression of ourselves, but 
the medium through which we shall express what we have 
to say. It is a noisy medium and I am glad to escape 
from it for a time. And yet I feel homesick watching 
Miss Liberty, her light shining brightly at midnight, as we 
drop down the bay. 


VAN HOOGSTRATEN CONDUCTS 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Civic Opera Company Presents Carmen—William  T. 


Programs—Music and Matinee Musical 

Clubs Give Concerts 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 25.—During the first week of 
Mr. Stokowski’s absence, Willem Van Hoogstraten was the 
guest conductor for the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of 
January 16 and 17, and also for the fifth Monday evening 
concert, January 19. His program was well arranged and 
held, first, the rousing Oberon overture by Weber. It was 
a most favorable introduction to Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s 
conducting. Next came the L’Apres-midi d’un Faune by 
Debussy in which Mr. Kincaid, the first flutist, distinguished 
himself and was summoned by the conductor to acknowledge 
the applause. The fantasia, Francesca da Rimini, by Tschai- 
kowsky, was splendidly read and played. The Brahms 
symphony No. 4 in E minor was the closing number. Mr. 
Van Hoogstaten’s interpretation was vivid and precise, leav- 
ing no doubt as to the exact position of the melodic themes 
and the entrances of each voice, no matter how small. The 
audience was extremely enthusiastic. 


Timmings’ 


Civic Opera ComPANY 

The Civic Opera Company of Philadelphia presented 
Carmen as its sixth production this season, on January 22, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. It was the best per- 
formance they have given so far and one worthy of high 
praise. A marked improvement was in the chorus. Mr. 
Smallens, the conductor, has accomplished much with it 
since the last time. They sang with precision and spirit and 
good ‘tone quality, The basses were good and the women 
realized that Mr. Smallens was to be followed implicitly. 

The principals were excellent and carried their parts with 
ease and assurance. Julia Claussen was the Carmen and her 


1925 


February 5, 


fine voice resounded to the farthest corner. Her impersona- 
tion of the role was delightful. Paul Althouse made an 
ardent Don Jose, while his beautiful voice was heard to best 
advantage. The final scene, between Carmen and Don Jose, 
was particularly impressive. Mae Ebrey Hotz, as Micaela, 
exhibited a voice of sweetness and beauty, with a close 
adherence to the pitch. Jennie Kneedler Johnson and Ruth 
Montague, as Frasquita and Mercedes, sang and acted well. 
Alfredo Gandolfi, as Escamillo, was excellent and rendered 
the Toreador song with power and assurance. The other 
parts were well taken by Fred Patton, Valentine Figaniak, 
Albert Mahler and Theodore Bayer. 

Florence Cowanova, premiere danseuse, and her ballet 
corps provided delight ful divertissements in the second and 
fourth acts. The orchestra was composed of Philadelphia 
Orchestra men, and Mr. Smallens successfully kept them 
down so the singers could be heard at all times. 


WituiaAm T. TimMINGS 


William T. Timmings, organist and choir director at St. 
Paul’s Chrarch in Elkin’s Park, has (with the assistance of 
his choir), been giving delightful musical numbers at the 


morning and afternoon services during the past month. 
His choir consists of Clara Kase Bowman, soprano; 
Veronica Sweigart, contralto; Carroll O’Brien, tenor, and 


Norman Barr, baritone. Among the composers represented 
on their programs are Mr. Timmings, Frederick Stanley 
Smith, H. Alexander Matthews and Frances McCollin—ail 
well known in Philadelphia musical circles. 

At a special musical service, on the afternoon of January 
18, Mr. Timmings played five pleasing organ numbers, one 
of which was his own concert overture in G minor, 

On January 12, Mr. Timmings and Frederick Stanley 
Smith gave an interesting organ recital of their own com- 
positions at St. James Church, under the auspices of the 
Lancaster Chapter of the N. A. O. O. 

Music CLuss Hoips Concerts 

The Philadelphia Music Club presented a delightful pro- 
gram at its meeting in the Bellevue, January 13, when the 
following members appeared: Loretta Kerk, pianist; Anna 
Noeckel, soprano; Charles Cline, tenor; the Celesta Trio 
(consisting of Mildred Ackley, pianist; Alix Kinert Brown, 
cellist, who also played solo numbers; Margarita Parkin- 
son, violinist) ; Ella Olden Hartung, contralto; Hilda Reiter, 
soprano; and a quartet consisting of Hilda Reiter, Adelaide 
Scarlett Mawha, Augusta Bispham Witherow and Alice 
Cushing Thwing. The accompanists were Flora Ripka, 
William Thunder, Mildred Ackley and Estella Mayer. 

MATINEE MusicaL CLuB 

The Matinee Musical Club presented club members in a 
Special Club Day at the Bellevue, January 20. The follow- 
ing appeared: Ernestine Bacon, soprano; Florence Haenle, 
violinist; Dorothy Power, harpist; Thelma Melrose Davies, 
mezzo-contralto; Elizabeth A. Gest, pianist; Mildred Jones 
Schneider, soprano; Nina Prettyman Howell, violinist; Ella 
Olden Hartung, contralto; Dorothy Goldsmith Netter, 
pianist; Augusta Bispham Witherow, soprano; Mrs. Charles 
Fricke, soprano; Mrs. Leo Nelson Sharpe, soprano; Mrs. 
Horatio Batezell, alto, and Anna Carey Becker, alto. The 
accompanists were Flora Ripka, Loretta Kerk and Emelie 
Sellers. M. M. C 





SIBELIUS’ SCARAMOUCHE 


AMONG 
NOVELTIES AT 


STOCKHOLM OPERA 


Schnéevoigt’s Sudden Resignation Left Interregnum 


in Konsertféreningen—Rhené-Baton, 


Monteux and Furtwingler 


Among the Guests 


Stockholm, January 10.—Commenting in a 
musical journal, the well known critic, 
on a concert of Georg Schnéevoigt, 
the “suddenly awakened” 


German 
Adolf Weissmann, 
referred ironically to 
é musical life of the “neutral coun- 
tries.” It must be said that, insofar as Sweden is con- 
cerned, this irony is misplaced, for the Swedish capital 
has had its Royal Opera for a century and a half, and 
before the war, as now, enjoyed regular series of symphony 
and chamber concerts worthy of any country whatever. It 
is true, however, that the visiting foreign stars are no 
longer as numerous as they had suddenly become after the 


war, when the Swedish crown was so seductive to the 
refugees from Inflatia. 
Nevertheless, some have continued to come, and the 


vacancies left by the others have been successfully filled by 
the native artists, a great number of whom have graced the 
present season. In any case there is enough for the music 
critic to do, for besides the opera he has one or more 
concerts to cover night after night. 


Forse.i’s REGIME. 


The Royal Opera, which is now under the general direc- 
tion of the noted ex-baritone, John Forsell, has brought out 
a number of novelties for Stockholm. Most interesting was 
Jean Sibelius’ only dramatic work, Scaramouche. In Hel- 
singfors, where the work had its premiere, it was given as a 
pure pantomime, without words. In Copenhagen, however, 
the Danish actor, Paul Knudson, wrote a spoken dialogue, 
and so the pantomime became a “melodrame.” In_ this 
bastard form it was given here, too. The connection 
between the declamation and the orchestral delineation was 
very loose, and the dialogue pretty weak, too! but Sibelius 
music is dramatic and worth saving by a better scenic 
accompaniment. 

The story of the little Blondelaine—the personified dance 

-who is bewitched, seduced and driven to death in the 
madness of the dance, is grippingly told in tones, and the 
composer's personality is everywhere apparent. The prin- 
cipal role was successfully mimed and danced by the beauti- 
ful Ebon Strandin. 


Noe. 


Sibelius’ work was followed by a three-act opera of 
Frédéric d’Erlanger, entitled Noel, a sentimental tragedy 
about a poor girl who substitutes her child for the Jesus 
child in the Christmas crib at church. It is cleverly illus- 
trative music, but, taking its idiom chiefly from Massenet, 
with traces of Wagner and Italian cantilena, it lacks all real 
individuality. 


D’ERLANGER’S 


We have also had the Swedish premiére of Max Schillings’ 


Mona Lisa, a work so well known elsewhere that there is 
need only to speak of the excellent performance Gota Liung- 
berg won another victory in the title role, and Carl Richter, 
instructed no doubt by Forsell, the first Francesco in the 


Stuttgart premiére of the opera, was excellent in this role. 

Among the guests who have appeared at the opera are 
Karin Branzell and Julia Claussen, both Swedes, now active 
in America. Special interest was aroused by a Wagner cycle, 
concluded by a complete Ring, in which Armas Jarnefelt 
figured not only as conductor but also as producer. Great 
enthusiasm was aroused by Oscar Ralf as Siegfried, and 
Nanny Larsén-Todson, who sang Brunnhilde just before 
her departure for her first season at the Metropolitan in 


New York 
Scunéevoict’s Empty THRONE. 
Since Georg Schnéevoigt resigned his position aS con- 
ductor of the Konsertféreningen suddenly before the; be- 


ginning of the season, it was not possible to find a conductor 
to fill his place for this season. Hence there is an anter- 
regnum, which is being filled out by guests. Next season 
will see the opening of a new great concert hall and the 
inauguration of a new musical chief. 

Two able German conductors have thus far made, us 
acquainted with some German novelties, of which only 
the clever Phantastic Appearances of a The sme by Berlioz, 
of Walter Braunfels, made an impression. Our own Kurt 
Atterberg gave us, among other things, an “internationally” 
dissonant passacaglia’ by Hilding Rosenberg, a Swede, and 
another native conductor, Adolf Wiklund, brought Arnold 
Bax’s E flat symphony, which had a mixed reception. 

But the conductor who had the greatest success is Rhené- 
Baton, from Parfs, who filled the house even in thé’ dull 
month of December. His eloquentia corporis may be under- 
stood in two senses, for he is of most comprehensive format. 
He introduced works only slightly known here, by Dukas, 
Roussel (Le Festin de l’Arraingnée), Rabaud, Bruneau, jetc., 
and he is to repeat his visit in the spring. Other spring 
guests are to be Pierre Monteux, Furtwangler and Haus- 
egger. 

More 

The opera concerts, by the way, whiclf are conducted by 
Jarnefelt, also brought some new things, namely Josef Suk’s 
Lebensreife, played at the International Festival in Prague 
and Stravinsky’s Rossignoi, which sort of thing still tickles 
the risibles of our audiences. In the way of chamber music, 
which is being administered half and half, by the Chamber 
Music Society and the Swedish section of the International, 
we have heard a new Theme and Variations for piano by 
Carl Nielsen; a sonatina for two violins by Arthur Honeg- 
ger (a sort of modernistic Bach) ; the second violin sonata of 
Darius Milhaud; some noisy piano études by Béla Bartok; 
and Alban Berg’s pieces for clarinet and piano, which. in 
their cacophonic scurrility and aphoristic brevity follow the 
Schénberg pattern only too faithfully. 

There has been plenty more, but why mention more to 
prove that we have a musical life, “suddenly awakened” or 
otherwise ? HerMAN GLIMSTEDT, 


NOVELTIES, 


February 5, 1925 
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“HISTORY OF NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK” 


A RECORD 


The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
has just issued a bound 232 page volume on the History of 
National Music Week. The book in essence is a record of 
the triumphs of the movement with but little hint as to the 
difficulties that had to be overcome during the course of 
development, from the day that C.-M. Tremaine, director 
of the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
first conceived the idea of the entire nation joining in 
universal musical celebration far back in the early days of 
1917, until this dream was realized in concrete form in the 
week of May 4 to 10, 1924. 

The idea of universality in the movement strikes home 
more and more forcibly as one peruses the pages making 
up this volume. All the facts concerning National Music 
Week of 1924 have long ago been made public. The roster 
of cities, towns, villages and communities that‘ joined in 
the celebration either at the fixed time or at some other 
period, has been published. The daily press of the individual 
towns participating devoted columns and columns of space 
to the celebration. Individual musical societies and organiza- 
tions also took the opportunity of publishing reports both 
on the events of the week, and ofthe results following. 

The facts are known and easily understandable. The 
official report issued by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music shows that there were no less than 
847 observances of National Music Week during 1924, of 
which 452 were community observances, and 328 partial 
observances, while 67 were held at times other than the 
official date set by the National Music Week Committee. 
The growth of the movement can be traced by its yearly 
history since 1919, the first year when there was any general 
effort at widespread musical festivals. During that year 
there were held 19 city-wide observances, in 1921 fifty-one, 
in 1923-4 (eleven months) fifty-six, and the total as already 
mentioned for the past year 847. 

Individual names and cities come in for special mention 
as pioneers in their particular spheres. As far as is known 
the first city observance was heid in Boise, Idaho, during 
May, 1919, followed by the Dallas, Texas, Music Day on 
September 30, 1919, the St. Louis Music Week, November 
4-10, the DeForest Week of Music and Festival held in the 
town of Sharon, Pennsylvania, November 11-17 both in 
same year and finally the great event of New 

York’s First Music Week which gave the chief im- 
petus to the movement and proved that such celebra- 
tions were achievable on a large scale. How all this 
endeavor succeeded is told briefly and to the point 
in the enthusiastic reports later turned over to the 
National Music Week Committee for classification 
and recording. 

For the organizer the ultimate problem and the 
one uncalculable element was the extent of local 
cooperation. Properly approached, however, it 
seemed that everyone capable of assisting gladly 
joined in the effort of preparation, and in the detail 
work of organization. Men and women of promi- 
nence and influence joined; organizations of every 
character likewise assisted, and the civic authorities 
lent what efforts they could to give an official char- 
acter to the events. As an example there may be 
given some data concerning the personnel of the co- 
operating units in the last Music Week celebration 
held in New York. Almost two thousand organiza 
tions and people, 1,892 to be exact, gave their 
services. 

It is not to the large cities that one must look for 
the real results of the National Music Week idea, but 
to the smaller centers where musical opportunities 
are limited and musical life in general is at a low 
ebb. It is difficult for the cosmopolite to understand 
to what extent the deprivation of good music has 
progressed in the lowly villages and townships, 
There exists today in outlying communities all 
through the United States countless music’ lovers 
who have but little opportunity of hearing organized 
musical efforts, but these communities were as- 
tounded to discover that they could from their own 
membership supply their musical needs. Community 
bands and orchestras sprung into being overnight apparently. 
Where instrumentalists were lacking, for the playing of a 
musical instrument presupposes a certain amount of technical 
training, community choruses were formed. Almost everyone 
has some latent musical ability, sometimes concealed and 
often unsuspected and during the local Musical Week cele- 
brations these talents were drawn out. As a result music 
became a definite and accepted portion of everyday life, just 
as soon as people rediscovered the forgotten fact that they 
could supply their own entertainment through organized 
musical effort. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 
been careful to tabulate the reports sent in by the director 
of the individual observances. There are too many listed 
for the purpose of this article to quote all of them, or even 
to quote all of these in full. The following list, however, 
gives a few of the concrete accomplishments of the National 
Music Week movement, as recorded in various towns 
throughout the United States. They are worth reading, and 
after reading to think about, and so gain some faint idea 
as to the great boon bestowed upon thousands of citizens of 
these great United States. The list. follows: 

Dothan, Ala.—Birth towards 
auditorium. 

Greenville, 

Batesville, Ark-- 

Stuttgart, Ark.—Plans for high school orchestra originated. 

Crockett, Cal.—Project for municipal appropriation for civic music. 

Santa Cruz, Cal.—Organization of music bureau, male chorus. 

Golden, Col.—$500 pledged towards purchase of piano for new high 
2 +: els feld- Southport, Conn.- 

College Park, Ga—-Resumption of music 
continued for four years previous. 

Hilo, Hawaii.—Endorsement of civic center project. 

Spencer, Ind.—Establishment of a fund to purchase phonograph 
records for Music Memory Contests in schools. 

Manistee, Mich.—Formation of Manistee Choral Union. 

Pontiac, Mich.- Appropriation for summer band concerts. 

Winona, Minn.—Drive started for civic music association to bring 
first-class musical talent to Winona. 

Laurel, Miss.—Development of Laurel Boys’ 
Band. 

Neosho, Mo. 

Mothers’ Club. 
Broken Bow, Neb 
Decatur, Neb.—-Womans’ 

music in the schools. 


of a movement building a civic 


Ala.—Movement towards creation of town orchestra. 


Formation of Philharmonic Society. 


training in schools, dis 


band into Municipal 


Piano and victrola purchased for school use by 


supervisor, 
Movement 


Movement for engaging music 


Club Chorus organized. for 


head of the National Bureau for the 
a book, History of National Music 
It is due to Mr. 


Increased support for recitals of visiting artists. 


OF SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENTS 


Asheville, N. C.—Mayor a ponies director of instrumental music 
for schools. Plans for Jos the orchestras started. 

Van Wert, Ohio.—New musical instruments for schools. 

Erie, Penn.—Stadium being built to provide a place for large choral 
affairs. 

Sandy Lake, Penn.—Starting of a music library. 

Shelbyville, Tenn.—Starting of fund to purchase grand piano 
high school, 

Daingerville, Tex.—Organization of junior musical club. 

Logan, Utgh.--Community orchestra organized. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Money secured to purchase instruments for 
public schools. 


Basin, Wyo.—Large choir organized. 


The History of National Music Week modestly sums up 
the result of the local celebrations as follows: 

“First, most of the community-wide observances at least, 
have been in the hands of a well organized committee and 
under the sponsorship of influential groups. 

“Second, the itemized chronicles of the leading events 
show that the local participation has not only reached the 
population generally but has been arranged with considerable 
ingenuity and with a close study of local needs and resources. 

“Third, in a great majority of the instances the observ- 
ance has been favorably received by the public and in a 
large number of cases has brought about definite concrete 
benefits. 

“Furthermore, in all but a very few of the largest cities 
the celebration has been carried on with a remarkably small 


C. M. TREMAINE, 
Advancement of Music, 
Week, just published by the 
Tremaine’s initiative and energy that the annual 
week has now become a national affair. 


expenditure of money in some cases merely the expense of 
postage, etc.” 
Ir Was Paw For, 


The summary is just, as well as illuminating. The item 
of expense was one of the initial difficulties to be over 
come. It was thought that the financial end would be the 
one factor eventually to stand in the way of the decision to 
participate in the celebration. Yet, turning over the pages of 
the individual reports one finds such summaries of the financ- 
ing of individual weeks as follows: 


How 


Music Week Budget, Program printing financed 
funds. 
Incidental expenses met by 


Dothan, Ala, $10. 
out of committee 


Globe, Ariz. 


school. 

Ashdown, Ark.—Music Week expenses $.50 used for printed matter 

Dermott, Ark.—Music Week budget $30. Sources: private con 
tribution $15, professional musicians, $15. Prizes and incidental ex 
penses of pet Bech contributed by committee chairman Printed pro 
gram of school events contributed by private individuals 

Ottumwe, Ja.,—Expenses—$20 for prizes. 

Lewiston, Me.—Music Week expenses about $75, met by 
music house. 

Pontiac, Mich.—Music Week expenses virtually nothing 
cost met by City Recreation Department. 

Vicksburg, Miss,—Music Week expense $ Matinee 
sical Club. 

Livingston, Mont.—Music Week expense, $7. 

Sidney, Neb.—Music Week expense $100. Appropriated by city. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico.—Expense, about $150, $35 donated by 
local firms, balance from chairman. All orchestras and bands do 
nated services. 

Rock Springs, Music 


music department of high 


local 


Incidental 


> 


25, met by Mu 


Wyo.- Week expenses, $1.18. 


The above illustrations were selected quite at random as 
typifying conditions in cities of varying size in various 
portions of the United States. It is a demonstration of the 
fine spirit of the music profession and also of the fact that 
the people for whom the celebration was intended found 
shift to supply their own musical entertainment. The 
money bugbear proved to be the slightest problem, being 
financed for the most part without exceptional effort. 

From all the reports rendered to the National Bureau for 
the Advancement is gleaned the information that in almost 
every instance the prevailing slogan is, “Just wait until next 
year (1925), and we'll have a real celebration.” In other 
words the prospect for the coming year is more promising 


and author of 
Bureau, 


é 


than ever before in the history of the National Music Week 
idea. 

Furthermore the Music Week idea seems to have grown 
beyond the United States. Canada has announced that 
efforts would be made this year to synchronize their first 
National Music Week with the American one. Australia is 
seriously contemplating at least several local observances. 
The idea is gaining sway in New Zealand, while visiting 
Englishmen have spoken of the enthusiasm reports of the 
American National Music Week had aroused in England 
It is therefore, altogether conceivable for coming years to 
witness not only all the citizenry in the United States joined 
in a huge musical festival, but all the nations of the civilized 
world laying aside for once all barriers of race and language 
and commingling through the medium of the universal lan 
guage—Music.—(From the Musical Courier Extra). 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY OFFERS 
ALL-TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 


Matzenauer Soloist in Previous Week's Concerts—Giannini 
Heard With Morning Choral Club and in Recital— 
St. Olaf and Roman Choirs Enjoyed 


St. Louis, Mo., January 24.—At a recent pair of sym 
phony concerts, Margaret Matzenauer appeared as soloist, 
singing the Oberon aria, Ocean, ‘Thou Mighty Monster, and 
Brunhilde’s Immolatjon Scene from Die Gétterdim 
merung. Rudolph Ganz’s program consisted of Debussy's 
Marche Ecossaise, Mozart's G minor symphony, Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey and Funeral March. The largest audiences 
of the season attended. 

MorninG Cuorar Crus 

Morning Choral Club 

under the direction of 


The first evening concert of the 
was held recently at the Odeon and, 
Charles Galloway, presented a program of merit. Dusolina 
Giannini was the assisting artist and she won instant favor 
of both critics and audience. 


St. Ovar Cuore 


The second St. Louis appearance of the St, Olaf Lutheran 
Choir occurred on January 21, afternoon and evening. At 
the evening concert the house was sold out and the superb 
work of the choristers, under the leadership of F. Melius 

Christiansen, was applauded to the echo. 

DusoLina GIANNINI IN REcITAt 
On the evening of January 22 Dusolina Giannini 
appeared for the first time in ae city in a public 
recital which was given under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Fund of America. Her program com- 
prised arias and songs in Italian, French and Eng 
lish, and the favorable impression she created two 
nights previous with the Morning Choral Club, was 
confirmed. Meta Schumann served as an able ac 

companist 
Tue Roman Cuore 
The Roman Choir, now making its first tout 
\merica, appeared on the evening of January 23 


ALl 


Mr. Ganz arranged an all-Tschaikowsky | 
without soloist for this wet § concert. Symphony 
No. 4 constituted the first half, which was followed 
by the Elegie for string orchestra: the Nut-Cracket 
suite, which was played in its entirety, and the over 
ture The Year 1812. 

\ splendid quality of work was noted in the string 
section as they played, the Elegie, and the Nut 
Cracker Suite was played with finely contrasting 
moods and colors. The 1812 overture was a tumul 
tuous close of a program that pleased an apprecia 
tive audience. O. ¢ 


['SCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 


program 


Bach Choir Rehearsing for Festival 


The Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
as carefully and vigorously for the coming May 
Bach Festival on the program as announced for 
last year’s festival, which was postponed on account 
of the serious illness of Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, the 
leader of the choir, as if it were a new program. The 
Christmas Oratorio and the Mass in B minor will be ren 
dered. With such additional rehearsals, the festival this 
year promises to be the best ever given in Bethlehem, Dr 
Wolle has completely recovered his old time vigor and en 
thusiasm, and the choir is responding satisfactorily both in 
attendance and execution at the rehearsal to his inimitable 
and enthusiastic leadership. 


is rehearsing 


music 


New Cadman Works Published 


Charles Wakefield Cadman has just 
his Oriental Suite, consisting of four numbers—The 
ert’s Dusty Face, Underneath the -Bough, Within the Pot 
ter’s Shop, and Merry with the Fruitful Grape, has been 
published by the Boosey Company of London, It is a1 
ranged for full symphony orchestra. 

Mr. Cadman has accepted the invitation of the Capitol 
Theater of New York City to be the guest conductor when 
his two works, The Thunderbird Suite and the Holly 
wood Suite, are presented there in March. The Hollywood 
Suite has recently been orchestrated by Altschuler 


that 
Des 


received word 


Modest 


N. A. of O. Concert 


February 11, at 8:30 o'clock, is the date definitely fixed 
for the organ and orchestra concert to be given by Wana 
maker’s in collaboration with the National Association of 
Organists, T. Tertius Noble, president. Organists Bossi 
Dupré, Courboin and probably Palmer Christian (Chicage 
will appear, playing their own works with an 
selected from the New York Philharmonic, with 
Hadley conducting, the affair taking place in the 
maker auditorium. 


orchestra 
Henry 


Wana 


Thorpe Pupil Aénletided 


Hedwig Dahl Mason, soprano, an artist-pupi! of Harry 
Colin Thorpe, was soloist at the Woman’s Club of Pleasant 
Plains, Staten Island, on January 9. Miss Mason sang 
several groups of songs, which enthusiastically 
applauded. 


were 
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THE “MOTU PROPRIO” AND ITS RESULT: SOME REFLECTIONS 


By FRANK PATTERSON 


8 

lo the casual observer of things musical, and especially 
f the music in our churches, it may be a source of wonder- 
ment that the music in our Catholic churches should be in 
wh a state of deterioration. (1 speak particularly of the 
music in the Catholic churches of New York). I have had 
ceasion to observe the effects of the attempted introduction 
f the reform principles advocated by the late Pope Pius X 
n the music of many of our Catholic churches and for the 
most part the results have been negative. The change in the 
versonnel of the choirs has not in the main improved either 
he chara of the music or the quality of the rendition, 
for we he futile attempts on the part of boy choirs to 
emulate the operatic warblings of the former soprano solo- 
ists and with a lamentable and oft-times ludicrous result 

When Pope Pius X issued his famous document which 


et a norm for the type of music 
and in general gave clear cut 
formation of scholae cantorum 
the means for the introduction of the 


; 1 
pros “dl temaie singers 


be used in the church 
regulations regardi xz the 
, ' 


(choir schools) and 








SYLVIA LENT 


“The audience applauded her 


vehemently after every 
movement, and gave her an 
ovation at the end.”—New 


York Times. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 

















reform, the main impression among the laity was that the 
Pope wished to oust the women from ‘the choir loft and 
desired that the music of the church be confined to the 
“doleful” Gregorian Chant. Among musicians the impres- 
sion was that a setback had been given to the cause of 
musical art and that no sympathy was shown for the more 
modern trend in church compositions. 

Both of these impressions, of course, were founded on 
lack of knowledge on the true import of the Motu Proprio 
and lack of acquaintance with the music situation in the 
Catholic Church. The Pope had been advised by earnest 
musicians and true artists that church music conditions 
throughout the world were intolerable from a purely artistic 
standpoint, not to speak of the liturgical aspects of the 
situation. It was not unusual to hear whole sections of 
grand opera set to sacred texts rendered by mixed quartets 
accompanied by chorus. The church service was sometimes 
called “the poor man’s opera.” (An incident is reported 
from Italy where the Bishop officiating at vespers in a 
small town rose up in solemn wrath and ordered the singers 
to discontinue their interpolation of an excerpt from one 
of Rossini’s well known operas). It is not an uncommon 
thing to hear, even in this day, thinly veiled versions of the 
sextet from Lucia, the quartet ftom Rigoletto, the trio from 
Attila, and even the Shadow Dance from Dinorah ren- 
dered to sacred texts. One must be roused to anything but 
devotional thoughts by hearing at Low Mass such ditties 
as the Vacant Chair, Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes, 
Alice Where Art Thou, as hymn tunes sung by youngsters 
who are thus receiving a false impression of musical art 
through the juggling of musical idioms and the use of texts 
clearly at variance with the original musical conception. At 
High Mass it was not an uncommon thing to hear the 
sugary banalities of Gounod, Giorza, Mercadante and 
Millard. Choirs seemed to vie with one another in the 
production of ballet suites in the form of Masses (a glance 
at the music of the above mentioned composers and other 
lesser lights will confirm this). And at the offertory con- 
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“Command of the powers of interpretation, an exceedingly strong 
point in his entire work.”—The Sun, Baltimore. 
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New Successful Songs Ey 


MANA-ZUCCA 


“THOSE DAYS GONE BY” 
“IN LOVELAND” 


“THE CRY OF THE WOMAN” 


CASSEL MUSIC COMPANY 
25 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Sung by the following artists: 
Marguerite d’Alvarez 
Mina Hager 
Florence Otis 
Harriet McConnell 
Marcella Roeseler 
Joan Ruth 
Estelle Liebling 
Devora Nadworney 
Anna Fitziu 
Marguerita Sylva 
Anne Roselle 
Carmela Ponselle 























ELSHUCO TRIO su 


William Kroll 
Violin 


Available for engagement 1925-1926 


Aurelio Giorni 


Piano 


Willem Willeke 


Violoncello 








The best trio-playing heard in years.""—H. E. Krehbiel 
“Refreshingly artistic." 
“A concert of pure and unadulterated delight, a refresh- 
ing and stimulating experience.” 


—Richard Aldrich 


—Wnm. J. Henderson 










That the chamber music star of Johannes Brahms does not grow dim in the 
musical heavens is certainly being demonstrated in Aeolian Hall, where the 
complete cycle of the master’s chamber-music is being given. 
skilled and authoritative musicians, the music is being set forth to audiences that 
have continued to grow in numbers from the first, while showing the deep interest 
which bespeaks no sense of monotony because of a one composer program. 


New York Evening Sun, January 10th, 1925. 


Performed by 





Steinway Piano : 
Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier 





Brunswick Records 
100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 
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gregations have been regaled with such war horses as the 
Inflammatus (our friend, Ernest Newman, has aptly de- 
scribed this piece de résistance as comparable to the wailing 
of a jilted woman)—Siegmund’s Love Song, transcribed as 
an O Salutaris Hostia, and other effusions, all set to Latin 
texts. In a recent article in the Ecclesiastical Review, 
Bishop Dunne of the Diocese of Peoria speaks of hearing 
the aria, Home to Our Mountains, sung as a Veni Creator, 
Campana’s Let Me Inhale the Fragrant Breath That Round 
Thy Lips Is Playing, sung as an O Salutaris, and the love 
sick duet from Donizetti’s Don Pasquale 

Say once again I love thee, 

Say I am thine beloved, 

When to my bosom 


I press thee, etc. (ad nauseum) 


sung as an O Salutaris. “This kind of mushroom, senti- 
mental balladry should be relegated to the theater,” says the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop. ; 

It is to eliminate this type of music that such organizations 
as the Society of St. Gregory of America and the Pius X 
Institute projected campaigns looking toward the introduc- 
tion of an educational music system in the parochial schools 
and the formation of choir schools in each parish throughout 
the country. The Society of St. Gregory, through its official 
bulletin, The Catholic Choirmaster, has been sponsoring a 
propaganda for the eradication of the musical evils still 
abounding in the church. For nearly twenty years these 
forces have quietly been conducting a campaign which is 
just beginning to bear fruit. It will probably take twenty 
years more to complete the task of education. Through the 
influence of the thousands of school teachers, the organists, 
and the young seminarians, a new view point is being de- 
veloped, particularly among the school children. Children 
are susceptible to correct artistic principles and are quick to 
see the absurdity of sacred texts allied to a dance or jig-like 
tune. The main purpose of these organizations is to in- 
culcate a love for the ancient and classic forms of music, 
as represented by the venerable Gregorian Chant and the 
polyphonic music of Palestrina, Vittorio, Lassus and others. 
Modern music of a truly devotional type (note the modern 
ecclesiastical music of Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, Gret- 
chaninoff, et al.), is also recommended and approved, so it 
can not truthfully be said that the Motu Proprio-is a reac- 
tionary piece of legislation, since it heartily endorses the 
proper type of modern composition. 

Here in New York the situation, however, is rather dis- 
couraging to the lover of truly ecclesiastical music. In 
very few churches do we hear the real thing so far as the 
ecclesiastical style is concerned. Reports from England 
state that conditions there are better, for the tradition of 
true church music has, it is said, been kept alive there even 
more than in countries on the continent. Westminster 
Cathedral (until the resignation of Sir Richard Terry) was 
a bright spot where the true music lover could obtain a real 
inspiration through the hearing of the polyphonic composi- 
tions of the English masters. (Byrd, Taverner, Tallis). 

The visit to America of the Roman Choir under the direc- 
tion of Monsignor Raffalle Casimiri, and the more recent 
tour of the Sistine Choir under the direction of Monsignor 
Rella, served to bring into high relief the present deplorable 
state of our American church music. The music of Pales- 
trina and his contemporaries, rendered in such artistic 
fashion by the various groups of boys and men, dem- 
onstrated that the Pope was right, and clearly beyond 
artistic criticism, in recommending such a type of music 
for the liturgical services. Even in the secular atmosphere 
of Carnegie Hall the music made deep impression and 
aroused lethargic concert-goers to great enthusiasm. The 
Musical Art Society served a fine purpose in its day in 
presenting these masterpieces, and it is a great pity that the 
concerts were discontinued. The Harvard Glee Club and 
St. Olaf’s Choir have also done yeoman service in this 
respect. However, it is in the Catholic church that one 
should rightfully expect to hear these great works, and it 
is a pity that the opportunity is not grasped by some im- 
portant church in this metropolis. A year ago last Sep- 
tember upon learning that a prominent church in New York 
had engaged the services of a well known authority in the 
field of church music, there were high hopes that a pro- 
gram based upon that of Westminster or the Sistine Choir 
was to be carried out. In the course of the year the writer 
has had occasion to observe the gradual improvement 1m the 
singing of the new choir at this church (The Paulist 
Fathers’ at 59th Street) and also has noted the evolution 
toward the ideal liturgical program. Dignified music com- 
bining the three styles advocated by the Motu Proprio 
(Chant, Polyphonic music and modern music), was rendered 
each Sunday by this new ensemble in a most devotional 
manner. The atmosphere was distinctly churchly, one was 
reminded of St. Gervais in. Paris where the chanteurs render 
this type of music exclusively and of the Benedictine Mon- 
astery in Solesmes, where the chant is sung in authoritative 
style and in a manner satisfying to the musician and liturgist 
alike. 

That in the course of one short session a new choir could 
have been created and a liturgical service such as was pre- 
sented at Christmas could have been given by an entirely 
new organization is almost unbelievable. The repertory in- 
cluded such works as the Dubois Mass, Perosi’s Missa Pon- 
tificalis, Yon’s Missa Melodica, Montani’s Missa Solemnis 
and the Palestrina Missa Sine Nomine. Motets by Michael 
Haydn, Mozart, Guilmant, Saint-Saéns, Aiblinger, Gevaert, 
Gounod, Candlyn, Arcadelt, O’Hare, Widor, Franck, Raffaeli, 
Vincent d’Indy, Schindler, Vittoria and Palestrina also 
formed a portion of the choir’s reportory. The repertory 
also included traditional processionals, Gregorian Chants, 
etc., as well as the Proper of the Mass from the Vatican 
Edition of the Graduals. 

The tone quality of the boys was of an unusual type, 
having a brilliancy and resonance not usually found in the 
voices of boys of such tender age. The ensemble work was 
also of an exceptional character. In short, there was every 
hope that in the new Paulist Choir, New York would have 
a Catholic organization comparable to the Russian Cathe- 
dral Choir or the Westminster or Sistine Choirs. That 
these hopes were not to be realized for the present, at least, 
is a source of deep regret, for it is learned that, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, it will be impossible to carry out 
the original plans outlined for establishment of a liturgical 
choir and the rendition of a typical ecclesiastical program 
of an eclectic character, owing to the resignation of the 
organist and choirmaster, Nicola A. Montani. 

Another announcement made recently, which may have 

(Continued on page 36) 
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en route to Europe~ 


to appear as Guest- Conductor 
In Berlin Vienna, Budapest. 


TRIBUNE, NEW YORK 

When the last stirring note was sounded people stood up and shouted 
“Bravo” and refused to subside until the musicians had bowed acknowl- 
edgment several times. 


EVENING MAIL, NEW YORK 


The crowd went wild. Hundreds of famous musicians came to listen 
and waited for a second performance of the work. 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 

Paderewski sat in the box at the Capitol and surreptitiously wiped 
away a tear. It was not, however, the introduction of Richard Strauss’ 
“Ein Heildenleben” to New York that moved Paderewski so pro- 
foundly. It was the magnificent performance of it by the Capitol Or- 
chestra. At once a crashingly brilliant and scholarly performance which 
established Erno Rapee’s orchestra as an organization to be reckoned 
with. An orchestra stepping over the threshold of greatness. It was 
a real achievement. 


THE EVENING SUN, BALTIMORE 


It could have been done no better. Every man is an artist. Their 
response to Rapee’s graceful beat was almost uncanny. 


WORLD, NEW YORK 


Erno Rapee conducts with crispness and vigor and gives a reading 
that is well worth hearing. The general instrumental tone is bright 
and true, and the men play with surety of attack that argues good 
training. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
Rapee directs in wizard style. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
Beauty, grace and charm are blended by the hand of a master. 


PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN 


The response of the orchestra to its leader insures a performance 
of real artistic beauty. 


WORLD, NEW YORK 

_ Erno Rapee’s reading was excellent, having vigor, a good sense of 
climax and an excellent feeling of balance and orchestral detail.— 
DEEMS TAYLOR. 


Chanagement Daniel Mayer, Cheolian Hat, MY. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
HAS NEW MANAGER 





D. E. Porter Replaces William Walter—Two Orchestra 
Concerts Present Spalding and Medtner as Individual 
“Pops” Enjoyed—Vreeland, Van der 
Veer, Crooks and Patton Heard in Messiah 
Recital Draws Large 


Soloists 


Gabrilowitsch 


Audience—Chaliapin, Hayes and 
Clara Clemens Enjoyed- 
Notes 

Detroit, Mich January 17.—The Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra celebrated the New Year by giving the first of 
the seventh pair of subscription concerts in Orchestra Hall 
with Albert Spalding, violinist, as assisting artist. A fine 
audience athered to listen to the splendid program pre 
pared Mr. Spalding was in fine fettle and played the 
Mozart fourth concerto in D major and the introduction 
und capriccioso by Saint-Saéns in a manner to win him 
much applause and numerous recalls. The orchestral num 
bers were the third symphony in A minor, Borodin; the 
Dvorak Carnival overture, op. 92, and the overture to Dic 
Mledermat Strauss. This program was given an excellent 
rendition under the baton of Mr. Gabrilowitsch 

Meornerk Heanp With ORCHESTRA, 

For the eighth pair of concerts, given January 8 and 9, 
in all Russian program was presented in compliment to 
Nicholas Medtner, composer and pianist, who played his 
own concerto. Mr. Medtner proved a fine musician and 
technician both in his playing and in his composition, The 


accompaniment contained some lovely passages, 
duet for the violin and oboe being especially attractive 


The remainder of the consisted of Rimsky-Kor 


orchestral 


program 


akoff’s orchestration of Moussorgsky’s A Night on Bald 
Mountain, the introduction to the opera Kovantchin, and 
I'schaikowsky’s third suite in G minor. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 


read these numbers with his usual authority. 


PoruULAR CONCERTS 
concert, the afternoon of January 4, Victor Kolar 
all-Wagner program which included prelude to 
Parsifal, Forest Murmurings from Siegfried, Wotan’s Fare- 
well and Magic Fire Music from Die Walkure, Funeral 
Music, Briimnhilde’s Immolation and closing from 
(,otterdammerung and the overture to Tannhauser 


Harold Henry, 


For the 
ented an 


scene 


was the soloist. Mr. 
Henry has been heard here twice in recitals but this was 
his first appearance with the orchestra. He played the 
MacDowell second concerto in D minor and displayed a 
technic and artistic ability. The orchestral numbers 
Marche and Cortege from Sigurd Jorsalfar, Grieg; Les 
Massenet, in which Mr. Abbas distinguished him- 


January 11, pianist, 


facile 
were 
Erinnyes, 


elf by his beautiful playing of the Elegie;-Andante from 
Surprise Symphony, Haydn, and Ravel’s symphonic frag- 
ments from the ballet, Daphne and Chloe. This was given 
for the first time here and its warm reception by the 
audience would suggest its being heard soon again. Mr. 
Kolar conducted in his usual spirited manner, 
SympHony Cuor Hearp IN MEssIAH 
On .the evening of December 27, the Symphony Choir 


and a quartet of distinguished soloists gave Handel’s Messiah 
at Orchestra Hall The choir in the tenor section was 
augmented by voices from the Musical Art Society of 
London, Ontario, and in consequence there was a fine balance 


of tone The work of the choir throughout the evening 
reflected great credit upon the painstaking work of Victor 
Kolar, who trained it. The chorus, Unto Us a Child is Born, 


made a special impression because of the accuracy of pitch, 


attack and release, and the clear outlining of the fugue in 
each part. .The soloists were Jeannette Vreeland, Nevada 
Van der Veer, Richard Crooks and Fred Patton. Mr. 


Patton was the only newcomer and sprang into instant favor, 
Why Do the Nations Rage being especially excellent. 
others measured up to the artistic standard of their 
former appearances Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted. the 
performance. The orchestra was enriched by the organ, 
presided over by Charles Frederic Morse. 


his 


The 


SyMPHONY MANAGEMENT CHANGED. 


William E. Walter, for several years manager of the 
Detroit Orchestra, who recently resigned his post to go*to 
Philad Iphia has made many friends during his sojourn 
here and has proved himself an efficient manager. His place 


will be filied by D. Edward Porter, at present assistant 
manager of the New York Philharmonic. 
GABRILOWITSCH HustoricAL RecitAat. 
On the afternoon of January 10, Memorial Hall was 


crowded by an audience that came to hear another of the 
historical recitals being given by Ossip Gabrilo 
rhe subject was Chopin, whom Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
splendidly. His program was prefaced by 


series of 
witsch 
interprets so 
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stories of Chopin's life and works given in a most interesting 
manner 
CHALIAPIN IN ReEcITAL 


Feodor Chaliapin was heard in recital at Arcadia, the 
evening of January 3. It was one of the concerts of the 
Philharmonic-Central series under the management of James 
FE, DeVoe. His voice was displayed in all its warmth, color 


and clarity. He sang ten or twelve numbers with encores, 
interpreting them with his customary dramatic fervor. 
Abraham Sopkin, violinist, and Max Rabinowitch, pianist, 


assisted, 
RoLtanp Hayes. 

On the evening of January 12, Roland Hayes gave a 
recital at Orchestra Hall to an audience that numbered not 
only many of his own race but some of the best musicians 
of the city. His program consisted of four groups, the last 
of which was made up of Negro spirituals, There were 
encores and double encores and the program was sung with 
the artistic finish that has made Mr. Hayes famous. He 


was assisted by William Lawrence, an impeccable accom- 
panist 
CLARA CLEMENS, 
Clara Clemens gave a recital in the auditorium of the 


Women’s City Club, on the evening of January 13, under 
the auspices of the Alliance Francaise. 


Notes. 


Guy C. Filkins gave the regular Sunday organ recital at 
the Central Methodist Church, the afternoon of January 11. 


“Completely captivated by the singer, 
an enthralled audience, loath to let 
Miss Peterson go, listened to this 
charming artist who repeated several 
of her songs and graciously added en- 
core after encore to a most generous 
program. Miss Peterson has a voice 
of astonishing beauty—warm, full and 
rich—and of a wonderful flexibility 
and timbre. No little of her success 
is also due to her personal charm and 
beauty and her happy, joyful mood 
which she is able to transmit to her 
audierce.” 


said the above about 
soprano, formerly Opera 
Metropolitan Opera Com 


Lincoln Star 
Peterson, 
and 


The 
May 
Comique 
pany 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piane Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








Mr. Filkins is a serious student and is growing in deserved 
popularity. His program included works of Stebbins, 
Stoughton, Faulkes, Tschaikowsky, Dykes and Guilmant. 


He was assisted by H. Dean Yocum, basso. 

At the fourth morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale, 
groups of songs were given by Clare Madison Keith, con- 
tralto, Jeannette van der Velpen Reaume, soprano, and 
Orville Griffiths, tenor. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Charles Goodspeed, Elizabeth Ruhlman and Harriet Inger- 
soll. Martha Bartholomew, a brilliant young pianist, played 
an inte resting group. She also recently gave a recital at the 
Women’s City Club, at which time her playing of Goossens’ 
Kaleidoscope was of special interest. 

Mrs. William Krause, president of the B Sharp Club of 
Utica, New York, has been visiting in Detroit and was a 
guest of the Tuesday Musicale at the morning concert at 
which time she brought greetings from her club. 

The Sunday noon concerts at the Capitol Theatre, under 
the direction of Eduard Werner, are attracting favorable 
comment. Interesting programs, well rendered, are offered 
and local artists give able assistance. .M.S 


Mana-Zucca’s Works Performed 


Week by week the list of artists singing and playing 
Mana-Zucca’s compositions grows larger and larger. Among 
those who have performed her works recently, mention 
might be made of the following: Nina Morgana (Wee 
Butterfly), John Charles Thomas (Nichavo and Big Brown 
Sear), Rachel Jane Hamilton (Fluttering Birds), Mrs. 
Stilwell (The Cry of the Woman), Bessie Arrington (If 
Flowers Could Speak and Ah Love Will You Remember), 
Margaret Morris (The Cry of the Woman), Constance 
Ekchart (Rachem and Nichavo), Hanna Brocks (Ah Love 
Will You Remember), Jacque Singer, violinist (Toccata) 
and Marion Brower (Tell Me If This Be True). 
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BALTIMORE’S MUSICAL 
ACTIVITIES ON INCREASE 





Symphony Orchestra Plays to Capacity Audience—Cher- 
kassky, Zimbalist, Whiteman, Jeritza, Thomas, and Dal 
Monte Heard—Kinney-Wirtz-Cooper Recital—Pea- 
body Orchestra Gives First Concert—N. Y. Sym- 
phony Heard-——Aeolian Society Praised— 

Music Club Presents Alglala—Notes. 

saltimore, Md., January 16.—This city’s musical rush is 
on again at full speed and bookings indicate a continuation 
of it right through to the summer. The last musical event 
locally of the year just closed was marked by the appear- 
ance of Efrem Zimbalist, who created his usual good im- 
pression. 

Paut WHITEMAN AND ORCHESTRA 

Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra celebrated New Year's 

Day in Baltimore by giving their third concert of the present 


season. The king of jazz drew another large audience. 
SuurA. CHERKASSKY 
Shura Cherkassky, Baltimore's prodigy of two seasons 


ago, returned during the first week of the year and as usual 


the Lyric was crowded to hear him. 
Lioyp-Wirtz-Coorer RECITAL 
A pleasing event was a joint recital by Ruth Lloyd 


contralto; Bart Wirtz, cellist, and Charles Cooper, 
pianist, the two last named being members of the Peabody 
Conservatory faculty. Miss Kinney is possessor of a voice 
that must be termed unusual and her numbers were given 
in authoritative style. Messrs. Wirtz and Cooper have 
appeared here previously quite often and their work only 
went to strengthen the good impressions of other occasions 
Peasopy OrcHESTRA CONCERT 
The first concert of the season by the students’ orchestra 
of the Peabody was interesting. Gustav Strube, of the 
conservatory, who is director of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, wields the baton for the students and excellent 
progress is apparent. 
AEOLIAN SOCIETY 
The Aeolian Society, composed of 
instrumentalists, gave its annual concert. This organization 
does serious work of a type that anybody interested in 
music might well be proud of. A. J. Thomas is director 
ALGLALA PerrorMED BY Music CLusB 
The Baltimore Music Club continues its excellent 
Recently a recital of Alglala was given, with Elsa Baklor, 
soprano, G. Conner Turner and Paul Nachlas in the princi 
pal parts. Clarence Gustlin was at the piano and deserves 
highest praise both for his playing and his effective inter 
pretations. 


Kinney, 


negro singers and 


work. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Symphony concert was attended by the 
usual capacity audience. A feature of the performance was 
a first rendition of Carnival Time, written by George 
Siemonn, local composer and husband of Mabel Garrison 
Mr. Siemonn conducted his number, which a modern 
trend, 


The Baltimore 


is of 
MARIA JERITZA 
Maria Jeritza recently drew a large audience, the 
politan star giving an interesting recital. 
New York SyMPHONY 
Director Damrosch and his New York Orchestra pre 
sented an all-Wagner program and its popularity was at- 
tested by the fact that the largest audience this excellent 


Metro 


organization has drawn any time this season was present. 
Berta Morena was the soloist. 
Joun CuHartes THOMAS 
Our own John Charles Thomas was soloist at the weekly 


Peabody recital. Mr. Thomas’ admirers here are legion and 


it was not surprising to see the newly renovated Peabody 
concert hall literally packed. 
Tott Dat Monte 
Toti Dal Monte made her debut here and gave an excel 
lent performance. Her rendition of the Mad Scene from 
Lucia stood out as something par excellence. 
’ 
Notes. 
W. G. Owst, music critic of the Baltimore Sun, who 


is recovering at his home and 


recently had his leg amputated, i 
E. D. 


soon expects to be back on the ‘job. 


Mme. Cahier to Sing in San Francisco 


Among Mime. Charles Cahier’s spring engagements is a 
series of four appearances in San Francisco in April, under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz, during which she will be one 
of the soloists in four important choral works given with 
orchestra, the Brahms Requiem, Mahler’s Second Sym- 
phony, the Verdi Requiem and Schumann's Pilgrimage 
of the Rose. 








Europe and 


A summer in Musical Europe, visiting the scenes of musical history, inti- 


mately seeing today in music, attending the 


Festivals— 
Have you planned to visit these foreign lands? 


Let us tell you how your trip abroad may include all this. 


Send for our illustrated booklet. 


The distinguished leadership of HOWARD BROCKWAY 


Combining a summer of excursions and sightseeing in the wonder cities of 


VISITING 

Paris Nuremberg 
Avignon Bayreuth 
Nice Dresden 

» Monte Carlo Berlin 

incomparable summer Genoa Weimar 
Pisa Eisenach 
Rome The Wartburg 
Florence Frankfort 
Venice The Rhine 
Milan Cologne 
Lugano Bonn 
Lucerne Brussels 
Zurich London 
Munich Liverpool 
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500 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


L. E. Behymer 
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The moment of real emotion, strange atmosphere 
of waiting, was created immediately when Lauri- 
Volpi began the Improvviso. 
the classic piecé of Andrea Chenier it is not easy to 


How this tenor sang 


say. He colored it like the real master he is. The 
public was impatient for the end to come. Imme 
diately after the first part it broke into an explosion 
of tremendous applause, and only with great effort 
could be stopped. From every part of the house 
the enthusiasm arose. This moment of manifestation 
would have been sufficient to justify the whole per- 
formance. The demands for encores were not al- 
lowed for artistic reasons, but the persistency for a 
moment nearly broke up the performance, and at the 
end of the act new ovations were clamorous. It 
is enough to say that Lauri-Volpi succeeded in 





LAURI-VOLPI ASTONISHES 


That Giacomo Lauri-Volpi should appear as Lionel 
(Martha), and more, that he should make a great 
success of it, was less predictable. Here was a dra- 
matic tenor singing a light lyric part and singing it 
for the first time in his life. But he did it in a way 
that needed no apologies either for quality of voice or 
inexperience. He has developed rather astonishingly 
this summer from a sturdy voiced singer of dramatic 
roles into a quite charming exponent of lyric melody, 
and in the aforesaid internationally famous tune he 
made one of the hits of his life, Had it not been 
told beforehand that it was a first performance on 








“Greatest Triumph of Career,” Bologna, Italy, Fall 1924 


making a profound impression. At the end of the 
fourth act, the great final duet, the public was so 
enthusiastic it could not be restrained, standing and 
shouting enthusiastically. Lauri-Volpi, the world 
famous tenor, gave to this opera all the beauty and 
all the charm of his voice. His phrasing was rich 
and full, Lauri-Volpi was great.—// Resto Del Cap 
lino. 


Lauri-Volpi has given proof once more of his 
great vocal merits, especially in the Improvviso in 
the first act and the duet of the last. A magnificent 
phraser and dramatic power, Lauri-Volpi knows also 
how to control his powerful voice into a soft whisper 
of rare beauty and taste. Last- night he won 


Captures Chicago Audiences, Ravinia, Summer 1924 


any stage no one would have suspected it, for it 
was a performance completely at ease with youth and 
fine tone, pleasant touches of impersonation, every 
thing that is desired or demanded when this opera 
is to be sung. —Epwarp Moore, in Chicago Sunday 
Tribune. 


LAURI-VOLPI 
ACHIEVED TRIUMPH 
His pianissimo effects in the second act Dream 
(Manon) were well handled, but it was in the Ah! 
Fuyez aria in the third act that Lauri-Volpi achieved 





GIACOMO 


“A Tenor of First Rank” 
“An Ace of World Fame” 


Now in Third Season at the 
Metropolitan Opera Singing in 
Boheme, Africana, Giaconda, 
Giovanni Gallurese, etc., etc. 


Soloist, Ann Arbor Festival, May, 1925 


i 


stupendously the most beautiful battle of his career, 
carrying the public to an extreme enthusiasm, the 
like of which happens very seldom at our Massimo 
L’Avvenire L’Italia. 


Lauri-Volpi has proved to be an artist of rare 
qualities: generous, ardent, full of sentiment, con 
scientious, he sang better than any of those few 
great tenors who today can still sing La Favorita 
He won a full personal success. He received great 
applause while the scene was on and shouts for en 
cores, curtain calls and great ovations at the end of 
every act. If all these things put together mean a 
triumph, then what happened last night was one of 
the greatest triumphs of his exceptional career.—/] 
Resto Del Carlino. 


the great triumph of the evening Herman Devrirs, 


in Chicago Evening American. 


In many ways Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, who sang 
the role of the bandit-marquis, Fra Diavolo, last 
Saturday, surpassed the French tenor’s performance 
He was just as elegant and as picturesque a figure, 
he sang with much’ the same finesse and style, but 
he added more humor and more spirit to the part. It 
was one of the most amusing portrayals of an oper 
atic role that we have had, and, being in good voice 
and well disposed, he carried off considerable ap 


plause.—Mavurice RosenFretp, in the Daily News 
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BOSTON 


(Continued from page 5) 


KAVINSKY GuEsTt or Boston SYMPHONY 


J wor ravinsky was the guest of honor and piano soloist 
t the symphony concerts of January 23 and 24 in Symphony 


Hall. The program was devoted entirely to his composi- 
tiot Mr. Koussevitzky began with the composer’s sombre 
irrangement for wind and brass choirs of the song of the 
lva boatmen, already heard here at one of the children’s 
neerts earlier in the season. As already noted in these 
ve believe the Jacchia version that is used at the 

Pop” concerts to be more musical and effective. 
There followed the orchestral suite from the ballet, 
Petrouchka, music of Mr. Stravinsky’s twenties—pictorial, 
animated, humorous, subtly rythmed ahd brilliant. To wind 


up the t part of the program Mr. Koussevitzky presented 
the new concerto for piano, wind orchestra and double basses 
t performance in America, and with the composer 

oloist. In this work Mr, Stravinsky appears to have 
ned to Bach for his inspiration. He is reported as saying 
that the neerto 1s “a sort ol passacaglia or toccata. It is 
quite in the style of the 17th century—that is the 17th cen- 
tury viewed from the point of view of today.” Be that as 
t iy, he has added Stravinskyan idioms of color and 
ythm to the polyphony and spiritual exaltation of Bach, 


roceeded to bring it up to date with the syncopated 











VIOLINIST 


THE NEW YORK SUN 


in rich deep tonal colors 
heard again 


painted most convincingly 
depth and power who deserves to be 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Miss Sittig gives violin recital of convincing quality. 
She displayed well developed technical skill and a tone 
~ quality notably above the average, of ample size and 
breadth. She played vigorously, but was able to retain 
the smoothness and volume of her tone in energetically 


soon 


bowed passage an ability not widespread 
NEW YORK AMERICAN: 

Margaret Sittig is a capable and cultivated musician 
with speedy and flexible fingers and supple wrists. Her 
tone is full and warm and her intonation accurate. 


EVENING WORLD: 
a forceful player of sure technic and intonation 
The audience won four extra numbers after the regular 
program was finished 


She is 


Next Recital: 


For open dates 
167 West 80th Street, New York City 


rhythm of 


nic ample for the exacting demands of the concerto. 
famous Russian an ova- 
tion, which he generously shared with Mr. Koussevitzky 
For a closing number to this memorable concert the or 
chestra played the suite from the ballet, the Fire-Bird, 
exquisite pe hee? 


enthusiastic 


calling viv 
mance by 


and charming romance. 


jazz. 


audience 


idly—as did 
the Ballet 
Stravinsky’s mastery of harmonic and instrumental color is 
clearly revealed in this enchanting music of delicate fancy 
Mr. Koussevitzky gave it a delight- 
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As pianist Mr. Stravinsky disclosed a tech- 
A very 


accorded the 


Petrouchka—the 


Russe about ten years ago. 


ful reading and was vigorously applauded. 


N. E. 


Maintaining that the New England Conservatory of Music 
leads all other music schools in this country and that it is 
one of the few institutions which have never appealed to 
president of 
the board of trustees of the Conservatory and former eandi- 
for the United States Senate, told the legislative com- 
mittee on education at the State House last Thursday, 
ary 22, that he supported the petition*askiigefor permission 
for the New England Conservatory to grant degrees. 
Goodrich, 


the public 


date 


lace 


giving 
should be 


MARGARET 


SITTIG f 


NEW YOR 
Margaret 


instant favor in 


corroborate 
and Amste 
tone at onc 


CONSERVATORY 


for funds, 


Dean 


_ Scored a tremendous success at her New York 
Recital in Town Hall, January 21, 1925 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


Margaret Sittig disc losed very admirable qualities as a rec italist. Her bowing 
was firm and vigorous and when desirable, energetic and forceful. Her tone was 
full and sonorous, and thorough musicianship and sound intelligence were evi- 
dent throughout the program. The sombre themes of Burleigh’s concerto were 


A musician of considerable 


K TIMES: 

Sittig, a 
Town 
d her 


rdam. The 
‘e firm and sweet, a fine 


and the 
musical degrees 
granted the 


successes in 


Asks Ricut 


Louis A. Coolidge, vice 


of the 


University of Washington 
and stated that the 
same privilege. He 


said 


To ConFER DEGREES 


Janu- 


Wal 
Conservatory, also spoke in 
favor of the bill and told the committee that Yale, Oberlin, 
Northwestern 
Conservatory 
that the 





American 
Hall, and her 


young violinist, wins 
recital last evening 
Berlin, Dresden, Bremen 
young artist displayed a 
sense of contrasts, 


frank 


and a fresh and vivid imagination 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION: 


Miss Sittig’s breadth of style was strikingly 


brought 


to bear in her playing of Vitali’s chaconne, the program's 


opening nu 
in phrasing 
cac ie 8s. 

thrilling. 


mber, 


imagination. 


whic 
and a’masterful handling of its many 
Her tone was of glowing warmth, 

And her interpretation was fired with life and 


h she played with complete scope 
intri- 


vibrant and 


Boston, Jordan Hall, Feb. 19, 1925. 
apply SITTIG TRIO MANAGEMENT 
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DAYTON WESTMINSTER CHOI 


60 Men and Women Singing a Capella and from Memory 


All particulars obtainable from the General Manager: 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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February 5, 1925 
Conservatory contemplated adding two years to the present 
period of training, besides increasing the academic work, all 
of which would provide preparation that would be equivalent 
to the other groups both academically and probably go be- 
yond them musically. He said further that the demand for 
musical education is increasing constantly and that it would 
be desifable that a school of the Conservatory standing be 
given the right to grant a degree. Mr. Goodrich stated 
that the degrees would be given for three purposes: First, 
for the completion of a course as soloist, with all the divi- 
sions of the work which such training implies; second, for 
the completion of a course fitting the graduate for composi- 
tion and testifying to the candidate's knowledge of the 
various forms of composition and third, a degree for work 
along the lines of research, criticism oy aesthetics, 

George W. Chadwick, head of the conservatory, also 
spoke in favor of the bill, emphasizing particularly the 
number of teachers and graduates of the school all over 
the country. He asserted that in Los Angeles alone there 
are seventy graduates of the Conservatory. Dr. Chadwick 
said that graduates from his institution are holding re- 
sponsible positions all over the country without degrees, 
whereas their colleagues who graduated from other institu- 
tions in many cases had musical degrees. He felt the Con- 
servatory graduates were entitled to similar recognition and 
was upheld by Payson Smith, commissioner of education of 
this state. There was no opposition and the hearing was 
adjourned 

Lopez Crowps Sympuony HALL 


A sold-out house greeted Vincent Lopez and his concert 
orchestra upon the occasion of their Boston debut, January 
25, in Symphony Hall. The program was of unusual inter- 
est. Perhaps the most ambitious offering was The Evolu- 
tion of the Blues by W. C. Handy and Joseph Nussbaum, 
the orchestral development by Lopez-Polla, described on the 
program as a “symphonietta in jazz style.” Generally speak- 
ing, the composers have succeeded in tracing the develop- 
ment of modern jazz from the drums of jungle villages and 
the primitive tribal dance to the negro spiritual and thence 
to the syncopation that links up jazz.with these earlier forms 
of musical expression. On the whole, however, one pre- 
ferred the simpler numbers—the honest, unpretentious jazz, 
with its pleasing melodies easy to remember, its delightful 
rhythmic effects and skilful uses of instrumental color. 

Mr. Lopez’s orchestra plays with admirable precision, 
euphony and balance—with true virtuosity. The accom- 
plished leader proved himself, moreover, to be a pianist of 
no mean skill. Certainly with the fine abilities of Mr. Lopez 
and his orchestra it was hardly necessary to have a high- 
pitched, plaintive-voiced tenor, and a young lady who whistled 
(although she was otherwise very charming). No, Mr. 
Lopez. With the resources, at your command it is «like 
painting the lily to use this extra “talent.” Needless to add, 
the huge crowd was in festive spirit and applauded every- 
thing with equal gusto. Indeed, so great was the success of 
the concert that Mr. Lopez and his excellent band were 
immediately reengaged for another concert within a fort- 
night. 

Boston SympHony Meets Dericirt. 

It is now possible to announce that this year’s deficit of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has been more than taken 
care of by pledges to a fund which the trustees started to 
raise early in the season. The pledges to this fund now 
exceed by over $1,500 the $84,000 originally set by the 
trustees as their goal. 

ALL-BEETHOVEN AT SYMPHONY, 

Unlike the methodical Pierre 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
vitzky, the present incumbent of 
self divertingly capricious as a program maker—and 
changer. Frequently this season Mr, Koussevitzky has 
announced a program only to find for one reason or another 
that the original program would have to undergo altera- 
tions—much to the distress of Philip Hale, who prepares 
the highly valuable program notes for the symphony con- 
certs. Equally capricious is Mr. Koussevitzky’s selection of 
pieces. Thus, at the concerts of January 16 and January 
17, at Symphony Hall, Mr. Koussevitzky treated his audi- 
ences to an all-Beethoven program. Opening with the 
dramatic overture to Collin’s tragedy, Coriolanus, he pro- 
ceeded to the Pastoral symphony, and closed with the seventh 
symphony. The Russian leader took no ostentatious liber- 
ties with tradition. Nevertheless his reading of the sixth 
symphony was so lucid, imaginative and eloquent that it 
will long dwell in memory, while to the seventh symphony 
he brought a rhythmic vitality and a feeling for light and 
shade that made the performance wholly delightful. J. C. 


Monteux, erstwhile con- 
Orchestra, Serge Kousse 
that office is proving him 


Mme. Sylva Busy with Recitals 


Recent concerts by Marguerita Sylva were at Ormond 
Jeach, Fla., Salisbury, N. C., and Reading, Pa. After a 
series of New York recitals at Wallack’s Theater, Sunday 
evenings, February 8, 15 and 22, Mme. Sylva will fill dates 
in the middle Atlantic States and in the New England cities, 
Boston and Lynn being among the latter. 


Kindler’s Chicago Dates Changed 
The date of Hans Kindler’s appearance as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago which were 
originally announced for February 27 and 28 have been 
changed to March 6 and 7. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





JANUARY 23 


Helen Lubarska 
a native 
January 23, 


New Yorker, 


Lubarska, : 
at Aeolian 


in her 


dramatic soprano, 
home city on 


Helet 


made her delut 


Hail. She began with a decidedly unusual opening group 
made up as follows: The Lament of lan the Proud, Charles 
l. Griffes: The Two Rose Granville Bantock: The Dream, 
Elvira Gambogi; and Love Went a-Riding, Frank Bridge, 
the last number being particularly effective In the second 
group the aria from Catalani’s La Wally stood out par 
ticularly and there was some fine singing in O del mio 


Amato Ben, Donaudy. It was a pity to disturb such a well 
chosen program by injecting four commonplace songs by N 
Novick for a third group, with the composer at the piano, 
who, like most composers, failed to play his own accompani- 
1e accomplished accompanist for the rest 

Polack, would have done. To con 
a French group beginning with Cesar 


ments a6 well as ti 


Emil 


there Wa 


of the program, 


clude wit! 


Franck’s La Procession, sung with feeling and intelligence, 
and including Raoul Laparra’s attractive Des Pas des 
Sabot 

Mme. Lubarska has an unusually fine voice, rich, warm 
and sympathetic in the middle and lower registers, powerful 
and brilliant in the upper rang Too, she has genuine 
temperament and instinctive musical feeling. All in all it 


idedly promising much for 


future 


was a de auspicious debut, one 


JANUARY 24 
Miron Poliakin 


Chamber Music Hall, Miron 


On January 24, in Carnegie 


Poliakin, violinist, presented his second violin recital of the 
season. His program comprised the Mendelssohn concerto 
and works by Beethoven, Debussy and Paganini. Again 
Mr. Poliakin proved himself a skilled and intelligent musi- 
cian, interpreting all artistically. He has a good quality of 


ind excellent technic. Mr. Schultz was a sympathetic 
accompanist 


of the 


tone 
and capable 
The next recital 
afternoon, February 14, at the same place, the 
turing Brahms’ D minor concerto and works by 
Mozart, Sarasate and Lalo 


will take place on Saturday 
program fea 
Jeethoven, 


eries 


Chalif Dancers 


A long program—and an interesting one, otherwise it 
would not have held the attention of the audience for oyer 
three hours—was given at Carnegie Hall on January 24 by 
Chalif Dancers. The numbers presented gave an excellent 
idea of the work being done at this school, for in addition 
to a ballet of some length there were demonstrations of toe, 
character, Oriental, interpretive and national dancing. A 
high standard of was maintained throughout, 
and, judging by the applause, the program was thoroughly 
enjoyed by a capacity audience. Jascha Samoos and Eliza- 
beth Gilfillan furnished the music for the dances 


JA NU ARY 25 
New York : Philharmonic 


After the first appearance of Wilhelm Furtwaengler at 
the conductor's desk of the New York Philharmonic, nearly 
a month ago, it was plainly evident that New York music 


excellence 


lovers would not soon forget his masterful directing. How 
ever, after Sunday's demonstration it is a certainty that Wil- 
helm Furtwaengler will not forget New Yorkers—unless, 
of course, he is used to receiving similar ovations: tributes 
not very often tendered conductors in this country, guest or 
other wise In other words, the several thousand concert 
goers who jammed the huge Fifty-seventh street auditorium 
to the limit of its seating and standing room, applauded 
vociferously after every number, and at the close insisted 
on keeping it up. To all this tumultuous applause were 
added many cries of “bravo” and other words in foreign 
tongues, evidently meaning “wonderful” or something simi- 
lar The tall, slender, energetic leader walked off and on 
the stage so many times that one got dizzy counting them 
Still the crowd stayed on. Furtwaengler ‘appealed to the 
orchestra men to rise and share the ovation with him, and 
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at first they refused, but when he insisted they all stood up. 
Even this could not stop the enthusiastic auditors, and from 
all parts of the house and the boxes again came calls of 
approval, Willem Mengelberg in one of the boxes, adding 
his applause. 

It is a late hour to talk about the masterful conducting of 
this man. Much of this was done after his first appear- 
ance. But it must be said again that, whether: one agrees 
absolutely with his interpretations or not (and it seems 
nearly everyone does), from the moment he raises his baton 
until the final note is ended, he holds his men as in a vice 
and his magic seems to grip them in his power. Just as 
the violin or the piano expresses the soul, the feeling of 
the virtuoso, so the orchestra seems to portray his every 
emotion 

Sunday he began his program with Mendelssohn's Fingal’s 
Cave overture, following it with the Strauss Don Juan tone- 
poem, and ending with the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony. 
All were like beautiful paintings and he colored his canvas 
with rich reds and blues and yellows and all the finely shaded 
tints that come between. 


Stravinsky 


Stravinsky conducted some of his chamber music com- 
positions, and played accompaniments for some of his songs, 
on the evening of January 25 at Aeolian Hall. The music 
might have been divided into two classes, early works and 
late works. The early works were some of the songs, the 
later works (apparently) other of the songs and all of the 
chamber music. This division must be made if one is to 
form any conception whatever of Stravinsky and his music. 
To group it all together would be as san as to group 
together all of the music by various composers on the 
average concert program, so different is Stravinsky to 
himself. 

This is not to say that he has developed in the sense that 
other composers, at least classic composers, developed. 
Development is not the word for it. He commenced his 
—, a the evident intent of expressine beauty of a 
sort ; has arrived at a point where the expression of 
be + ‘of any sort has nothing to do with him. Beauty is 
not what he is aiming at. It is not always evident what he 
is aiming at, but whatever else it may be it is most certainly 
not beauty. 

The beauty ideal was felt in the two selections from his 
early opera (1906), Le Rossignol, and in some of the early 
songs. A clue to the later ideal seems to be offered in the 
character of the comic songs and in Ragtime and Renard 
all of which are frankly burlesque and farcical. The 
Octuor, being in the same idiom for the most part, may be 
assumed to be animated by some similar spirit of fun making 
or burlesque. 

It was this Octuor that opened the Aeolian Hall pro- 
gram. It is scored for two trombones, two trumpets, two 
bassoons, clarinet, and flute. It is impossible, in a piece of 
absolute music of this sort, without noem or program, to 
conjecture what may have animated the composer during 
the writing of it. It is said that Stravinsky talks of his 
aims as being architectonic. That means nothing. For 
music depends upon sentiment for its color, whatever its 
shape. And to this one listener it seemed that Stravinsky 
was here making a burlesque of the classic style of octuor. 
One easily recognized, at least, bits of clever imitation of 
this or that ancient style. At times it was amusing. It 
would have been more so if a program had been attached. 
There is, for instance, a burlesque fugue, a burlesque theme 
and variations, a burlesque Andante sdlatese of sustained 
chords (discords, of course), a burlesque of the contra- 
puntal style, with lively voices chasing each other in the 
various instruments. If one takes it seriously it is dread- 
ful. If one takes it as pure burlesque it is amusing. 

The same is true of Ragtime, which should have been 
called Jazz Rag Time, as understood in America, being 
something quite distinct and different. This is a take-off 
on American jazz. Stravinsky makes fun of fun. But our 
American fun (jazz) is sometimes serious enough, some- 
times not consciously funny but the inept expression of 
very ignorant minds seeking an outlet. This is exemplified 
in the “serious” jazz pieces played by Whiteman and Lopez, 
and by the sentimental jazz of many of our Broadway 
composers. 

Yet, strange to say, Stravinsky's jazz is not actually as 
funny as our American jazz when American jazz sets aside 
the sentiment and tries to be funny. Stravinsky is not 
good humored about it. He writes it with the contempt of 
a complex and highly developed mind for the antics of 
the aborigines. And really the most amusing thing about 
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it was the composer’s manner of conducting it. One could 
read the music in the motions of his back, the swaying of 
his head, his occasional crouching position, his sudden leaps. 
As for the music, it was in two-half time, some of the tunes 
(tiny bits of tune) were jazzy, and there were a few harm- 
less trombone slides and muted trumpet effects, but Stra- 
vinsky is still a tyro in jazz effects, and even his rhythms 
are not as complex as the average American jazz band. 

Finally there was Renard, for four male voices and small 
orchestra, the best thine on the program, and so good that 
one has the feeling that Stravinsky might succeed in doi 
something really worth while and lasting if he would th 
his attention to the opera bouffe. This piece is pure buffoo 
ery from beginning to end. It is amazingly, astonishing] 
well made. The audience would have got more out oft 
if it had been provided with books of text in English 
translation, but even without this aid to understanding the 
whole thing was delightful, the most honestly and sincerel 
comic piece on the whole program—or so it seemed to thi§ 
listener, 7 

The performance of all of the music was excellent. Stras 
vinsky is a weed conductor, and his musicians accomplished 
marvels, especially the singers. The songs were sung by 
Greta Torpadie, official singer in America for Stravinsk 
and the other modernists, whose voice, of wide range af 
pleasing quality is guided by a musicianship of quite un 
usual quality, which makes it possible for the singer {t 
sing these unheard-of intervals, dissonances and rhythms jg 
tune and time. Much the same must be said for the fou 
male singers—Colin O’ More, Raymond C. Frank, Johg 
Barclay and Hubert Linscott—who added humor to thei 
task and histrionic ability as well. The harpsichord wa 
played in turn by Zoltan Kurthy and Carlos Salzedo, ang 
one regrets the impossibility of naming all of the player 
selected from the Philharmonic Orchestra who played th 
music with such skill. 


Socrate Barozzi 


Socrate Barozzi, Roumanian violinist, played at Carnegi 
Hall on the evening of January 25. His program inchsded 
a Saint-Saéns sonata, a Sarasate Spanish dance, and musi 
by d’Ambrosis, Boulanger, Olsen, Dvorak, Granados, Kreis 
ler and Cartier. Several of the pieces were transcription 
or arrangements by Bernard Wagenaar, and there were, o 
cours, arrangements by Kreisler. This is Barozzi’s secong 
recital of the season, and more than confirmed the favorabl 
impression already made upon his auditors. He is not onl] 
a player of great technical skill for he possesses, too, 
vivid imagination which lends brilliant color to all that h 
does. His smooth, luscious tone vibrates with warmth 
and he shades his nuances with instinctive delicacy tha 
emphasizes his love for beauty and his sincerity. Becaus 
of these things, Barozzi is a violinist to be reckoned witl 
He is no mere technician. Great as is his technic—and h 
encompasses the most involved passages with perfect ease— 
he uses it only for the adequate expression of what he feel 
in the music, never for gallery display. His program, tod 
indicated that he loved the music for the sake of music, no 
for its quality of “show-off.” This is all to the good, ang 
Barozzi will go far if he clings to his ideals. He was.ably 
accompanied by Bernard Wagenaar. 


The New York Matinee Musicale 

The New York Matinee Musicale, Rosalie Heller Klei 
president, gave its second concert (by club members) at th 
Hotel Ambassador, January 25. 

This club has shown a truly remarkable growth and 
unique in many ways. At this concert an interesting pro 
gram was presented. The first half was given by thre 
soloists—Margaret Northrup, soprano; Helen  Elizabet] 
Clapham, harpist, and Helen Gillett, soprano. Miss North 
rup, well known as a concert singer, was heard in a grou 
of French songs by Fourdrain, Catherine, Dalcroz. ang 
Fevrier. This young artist sings with finesse of style 
good vocal control, excellent diction and sincere feeling 
besides which she has a voice of clear, pleasing quality 
Miss Clapham gave a group of harp solos by Hasselmans 
Zabel and Schubert, playing with technical efficiency athe 
considerable charm. My Lovely Celia, Lithuanian Song b 
Chopin, and two French numbers composed the group offeibd 
by Miss Gillett, who shows admirable balance in her worki 
She uses her voice with commendable skill, shows. rea 
knowledge of style and interprets with understanding end 
expressiveness. Minabel Hunt and Catherine Widman. fur 
nished excellent accompaniments 

The second part offered something quite different from thé 
usual concert program, La Ballade du Désespéré, by Bem} 
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berg, was rendered with dramatic effect and an abundance of 
real feeling by Margaret Northrup, who took the role of 
the Voice, and Richard E. Parks, possessor of a rich voice, 
who impersonated the Poet. They were assisted by Cath- 
erine Widman, pianist; Mary Lackland, violinist, and Gene- 
vieve Hughel-Lewis, cellist. A song cycle, In. Fairyland, 
by Orlando Morgan, concluded the program. A quartet 
consisting of Mary Merker, soprano; Hazel Bouton, con- 
tralto; James Burmingham, tenor, and Earl Waldo, bari- 
tone, sang with beautiful tonal blending and with effects 
of nuance that showed careful rehearsing. The delicacy of 
music was finely preserved. . The various members of the 
quartet were heard also in solos and duets, revealing indi- 
vidual merit and pleasing voices. Delightful accompani- 
ments were played. by Minabel Hunt. 

A capacity audience filled the ballroom and appreciation 
was heartily expressed throughout the program. Tea was 
served in the Italian Garden adjoining the ballroom at the 
close of the program, 


De Reszke Singers and Mildred Dilling 


A male quartet is a male quartet—but the De Reszke 
Singers are something else already yet, as the phrase goes. 
In the first place, there are four very fine and beautiful 
voices. In the second place, the owners of these individual 
voices (Hardesty Johnson and Floyd Townsley, tenors; 
Erwyn Mutch, baritone, and Sigurd Nelson, bass) have 
worked together so long and to such effect that the voices 
blend flawlessly and they are able to sing, literally, as one 
man. There is a homogeneity and an unfailing beauty of 
tone, whether in the softest piano or the loudest forte, that 
one recalls hearing from no other organization; and pre- 
cision, dynamic range and rhythmic flexibility that are re- 
markable. Aside from all this there are the extraordinary 
programs they sing. 

Sunday evening, January 25, when they made their public 
debut in New York, the program began with Saint-Saéns’ 
attractive Serenade d’Hiver, which was followed by two old 
French chansons and two old English madrigals. Then, 
having shown what they could do with this ascetic fare, 
they gave for the second group Four Studies in Imitation 
by Herbert Hughes. The first study, There Was An Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, after the style of Brahms, 
was the least successful. Mary Had a Little Lamb, as 
Delibes would have Mary’d it, is a deljghtful thing and 
had to be repeated. Simple Simon (after Corelli) was also 
decidedly attractively, but the best of the lot was Dr. Foster, 
Handelized. They are all extremely ingenious’ numbers, 
very cleverly made for male voices, and they were sung 
with indescribable unction. . The audience chortled over 
them and insisted upon repetitions of Mary and Dr. 
Foster. 

After intermission came four spirituals by H. T. Bur- 
leigh. Three of them are more or less familiar, but Were 
You There? newly arranged for the De Reszke Singers, 
is an exquisite and beautiful spiritual song that is worthy 
to rank with the folksongs of any nation. The final group 
began with the only commonplace number on the program, 


We Are the Music Makers, by John Hyatt Brewer: Then - 


came Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song with harp accom- 
paniment, sung in English and promptly repeated in Ger- 
man, at the insistence of the audience. Schumann’s The 
Peaceful Lake was a delicious quiet bit, but the gem of the 
evening, most original and most effective, was Cyril Scott's 
The Rat-Catcher, with an unseen flute behind the wings 
playing an extradrdinary obligato that is absolutely an inte- 
gral part of the composition and gives it a tonal color quite 
new to music. The words, also by Mr. Scott, are extraor- 
dinary in their originality—they are founded on a true 
story of modern London about rats and a flute—and the 
music, too, is remarkable for its originality. Magnificently 
sung, it had to be repeated at once. Olmstead’s Pirate Song 
ended the program. 

There was a large audience which was evidently very 
much interested and entertained and appropriately lavish in 
its applause, calling for encores after each group. The 
cultivation of male quartet singing to the degree which the 
De Reszke singers show is quite new. After notable suc- 
cesses in France and England these four young Americans 
have come home and, it is good to record, have won an 
immediate and thoroughly deserved success in their native 
country. 

The assisting artist was Mildred Dilling, harpist, who 
played two groups. Miss Dilling is one of those rare harp- 
ists whose art makes even those who dislike the harp as a 
solo instrument forget these dislikes. Especially effective 
were the Bach Bourree and Perilhon’s arrangement of La 
Chanson de Guillot-Martin (Sixteenth Century). Arnold 
Boré played the single flute obligato admirably. 


New York Symphony: Alfred Cortot, Soloist 


At the January 25 concert of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Conductor Damrosch gave an excellent reading 
of Ralph Vaughan Williams’ A London Symphon~, which 
work was first performed in America by the Symphony 
Society on December 30, 1920, under Albert Coates. Other 
orchestra numbers presented were two by Mozart, excerpts 
from the ballet, Les Petits Riens, a dainty and fascinating 
morceau as well as the popular Turkish March. 

Alfred Cortot, who has firmly established himself in ‘the 
hearts of New York concert goers, was the soloist, playing 
Rachmaninoff’s cohcerto No. 3 in D minor. His perform- 
ance was one of great mastery. Virility, as well as great 
musicianship, marked his playing from beginning to end. 
Particularly masterful was his rendition of the gigantic 


cadenza in the first movement, and the finale in which he , 


brought out the beauties of this movement admirably. Need- 
less to add, he won much well ‘deserved applause. 


Edna Thomas 


After two years of spreading the negro spiritual’s fame 
on foreign shores, “The Lady of Louisiana” returned to her 
native country and offered a recital of plantation songs at 
the Booth Theater on the evening of January 25. In a 
setting suitable to her old melodies and quaint gowns, Miss 
Thomas was heard for the first time since her tour abroad 
and delighted her horde of admirers, not only with further 
evidences of her gracious personality but also with the 
marked improvement in her appealing mezzo soprano voice. 
Lovely tone quality and fine control were never more marked 
than in this appearance of the charming southerner. 

Miss Thomas’ program contained all former favorites 


(Continued on page 30) 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS ALICE GENTLE 


Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck Soloist With Twelfth “Pop”— 
Other News 

Minn., January 19.—The ninth concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, on the evening ot 
January 9, brought for its chief work the Cesar Franck 
symphony in D minor. Henri Verbrugghen, by reason of 
his intimate knowledge of the Franck style acquired through 
much personal contact with the composer, presented an 
authentic reading of t It was a glorious perform- 
ance, permeated by the spiritual exaltation called for in this 
symphony. The orchestra was alive to Mr. Verbrugghen’s 
slightest suggestion and did full justice to his interpretative 
intentions. The program began with Sinigaglia’s overture 
to Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, while Carpenter’s suite, Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator, was the other orchestral and much 
appreciated number 

Alice Gentle, soprano, was the highly satisfactory soloist. 
In the arias from Herodiade and Gounod’s The Queen of 
Sheba, she aroused great enthusiasm and sang for extra 
numbers, and Morgen with orchestral 
latter enhanced by the beautiful violin 

Tinlot, the orchestra’s concertmaster. 


Apreceeck Wit “Por.” 


Minneapolis, 


the score 


Strauss’ . Cecilie 
accompaniment, the 
obbligato of Gustave 


Mme. BAILey 


The twelfth “Pop” concert by the symphony orchestra, on 
the afternoon of January 11, was notable through the 
assistance of Marie Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck as soloist. 


She played the Tschaikowsky B flat minor piano concerto 
and made an absolute conquest of the large audience. Tech- 
nically, as well as from the standpoint of interpretation, her 
work was satisfying from the massive opening chords to 
the brilliant concluding passages, nor were the lyrical and 
more tender moods at any time overlooked. Splendidly 
supported by the conductor and orchestra, the performance 
was an artistic triumph. Recalled many times, Mme. Bailey- 
Apfelbeck finally responded with a poetic interpretation of 
the D flat nocturne by Chopin. Minneapolis is proud to 
have an artist of Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck’s attainments in 
its midst 


Some popular numbers from the orchestra’s repertory 
made up the orchestral program which opened with the 
Phedre overture by Massenet. The other numbers were 


Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 

and Schubert’s Marche Militaire, the latter in an interest- 

ing and telling orchestration by Mr. Verbrugghen. 
Notes. 

Orchestral Art Society, under the direction of William 
MacPhail, gave an enjoyable concert at the auditorium of 
West High School on the evening of January 7. A splendid 
program was played with almost professional finish and pre- 
cision. Variety was given to the program by Mme. Yde 
Lake, who, accompanied on the piano by Margaret Gilmore 
MacPhail with artistic effect, sang several numbers in a 
clear and beautiful soprano. Ena Hamilton, a young and 
promising pianist, played with well developed technic and 
good style 

The Thursday Musicale presented, in its regular fort- 
nightly program on the morning of January 8 at the Gar- 
rick Theater, Mrs. Melvin Campbell, contralto; Elsa Jache, 
pianist, and Karl Scheurer, violinist. Eleanor Freemantel 
and Delphi Lindstrom acted as accompanists. G. S. 


Ruth Deyo and Rafaelo Diaz in Joint Recital 

The second in the series of intimate recitals given by 
Ruth Deyo in her music room, 5 East 51st Street, was held 
on Sunday evening last. Mr. Diaz, who was in excellent 
voice, opened the program with Handel's Care Selve, two 


Spanish folk songs arranged by Schindler, and also La 
Partida by Alvarez He later sang numbers by Duparc, 
Strauss, Franz, Deyo, and Bantock. Ruth Deyo’s lovely 


Tristan’s Song was redemanded As encores he gave Tes 
Yeux, Rabey; Ich Liebe Dich, Grieg, and Ouvre Tes Yeux 
Bleues, Massenet. He sang with his accustomed charm and 
finish, and captivated his audience, which applauded and 
recalled him many times. He sang in Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, and English. 

Miss Deyo played charmingly compositions by Schumann, 
Chopin, Rameau, Ravel, Palmgren, Debussy, and Wagner. 
She proved herself a pianist of extraordinary merit. Not 
only was her solo work admired, but likewise the sym- 
pathetic accompaniments rendered to the songs 6f Mr. Diaz. 


Laros Gives Brilliant Performance 

Earle Laros, the pianist, recently appeared as soloist with 
the Allentown (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra, Lloyd Moll, con- 
ductor, playing the Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto in C sharp 
minor. Being remembered as a former student at Muhlenberg 
College, the audience gave Mr. Laros an ovation, recalling 
him repeatedly after the brilliant performance of the con- 
certo. He played two encores—Rachmaninoft’s Polichinelle 
and his prelude in B minor. The Allentown Call said in a 
review of the concert that Mr. Laros’ mastery over the 
instrument and splendid musicianship were noted and ac- 
claimed by his enthused auditors. The Chronicle stated that 
his playing proved a musical triumph. He has a lovely tone 
and is an expert in technic. Bethlehem, Pa., also was repre- 
sented by sending their critic to review the concert, and the 
Globe of that city stated that he played the concerto with a 
breadth of feeling, handling the difficult runs and octaves 
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with complete command of technic and interpretation. Mr. 
Laros has been engaged for the forthcoming concert of the 
Bethlehem Symphony Orchestra, and will play the Chopin E 
minor concerto, 


Opera Player Makes Debut 


Ruth MclIlwain, a member of the Opera Players Inc., 
made her debut on Monday evening, January 26, as Martha 
in the opera Faust given by the Washington Opera Company, 
with Chaliapin as Mephistopheles. Miss Mcllwain has had 
no operatic training except with the Opera Players and her 
interpretation of the role was complimented by Chaliapin. 
Miss Mcllwain is a voice pupil of Harry Cornell and her 
stage deportment has been under the direction of Enrica 
Clay Dillon who not only is the general director of Opera 
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Singing 
| MY DESIRE 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
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JUNE BROUGHT THE ROSES 


By JOHN OPENSHAW 


Other worth while Harms songs you will be 
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“A Kiss in the Dark” 
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“Kingdom Within Your Eyes” 
“On Sunday” 
“Waiting for the Dawn and You” 
“Beloved” 
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Players, Inc., but to whom much of the success of the per- 
formance of Faust was due, for she occupies the triple 
position of general stage director, stage manager and techni- 
cal director, a large order for one individual. But from the 
great Chaliapin down, nothing but praise was heard for 
the splendid performance which she directed behind stage, 
The glowing tributes of the Washington press is another 
evidence that Miss Dillon’s efforts made a lasting impression 
on the 7,000 persons present. 

Miss Mcllwain is the niece of Brigadier General and 
Mrs. J. J. Morrow, who with Mr. and Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morrow came especially from New York to witness their 
niece’s debut in opera. General Morrow it will be remem- 
bered is the former governor of the Canal Zone. 


George Perkins Raymond Extending Season 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, is extending his first 
concert season into the spring, up to the time of his going 
abroad in May. He was booked by his manager, Annie 
Friedberg, with the Erie Symphony Orchestra on February 
1 and with the Providence (Rhode Island) Woman’s Club 
on February 4. He will be heard in Garden City, March 7, 
and Plainfield, March 9. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS MYRA HESS 
WITH MATINEE MUSICAL CLUB 





Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, January 22——There was an interesting 
concert given by the Matinee Musical Club on January 19 
when Myra Hess, pianist, was the soloist. The concert was 
given in the ballroom of the Hotel Sinton and the audience 
was well repaid for the time spent. The club has made it 
possible to hear a number of splendid artists and the work 
of the organization deserves the highest praise. 


Notes 


The Cincinnati Symphony Quartet, under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Association, was to have given a 
concert on January 20 at the Hotel Gibson roof garden, 
but on account of the illness of Edward Kreiner, who plays 
the viola, it had to be postponed. 

A special music service was enjoyed on the evening of 
January 18 at the Church of the Advent, under the direction 
of Parvin W. Titus of the organ faculty, Conservatory of 
Music, he being organist and choir director of the church. 
Tenor solos were sung by Alfred Jungkind. 

The Calvary Episcopal Church Choir, under the direction 
of Barrett Spach, rendered a special musical service on 
January 18 at the Northside Methodist Church. The soloists 
were Alma M. Geiser, soprano; Myrtle Stradtman, con- 
tralto; Clarence Pearce, tenor, and Albert Schnicke, bass. 

The Alpha Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon, held its regular 
monthly study program on January 17. Sidney C. Durst, 
of the College of Music faculty, spoke on Spain and 
Spanish Music. He was assisted by Constance Cochnower, 
pianist, and Emma Freericks, soprano and violinist. 

Ernest Dalton, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, played a group 
of organ solos on January 21, on the Withrow High School 
organ, for the Automotive Trades School Convention. 

Karl A. Payne, violinist, pupil of Adolf Hahn; Ann 
McDougle and Dorothy Stolzenbach, pianist, from the class 
of Albino Gorno, and Charlotte Mezner from the class of 
Mrs. Adolf Hahn, appeared in a recital on January 15 in 
Memorial Hall, under the auspices of the Ladies Union 
Veteran Legion. 

Iota chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota Musical Sorority, at 
the Conservatory of Music, recently initiated a number of 
patronesses, including Mme. Marcian Thalberg, Mrs. Albert 
Berne, and Mrs. Adele Richard. Oramay Ballinger was 
initiated as an active member. 

Pupils of Bertha Gardini Reiner were heard in a recital 
at the Conservatory of Music on January 17. 

The First English Lutheran Church Choir sang The 
Triumph of David, by Dudley Buck, on January 18, under 
the direction of Norean Wayman. 

It is good to know that some of the former pupils of the 
Conservatory of Music have been making notable progress. 
Three of these, Dwight Anderson, William Meldrum and 
Lloyd Miller, are now studying in Paris. They were 
formerly pupils of Dean Frederick Shailer Evans, and after 
graduation were members of the conservatory faculty. 

Dr. Karol Liszniewski, of the faculty of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, has taken out his second citizenship papers. 
He is a native of Poland. W. W. 


Schnitzer Entertained by Adler Club 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, was guest of honor at the 
second meeting of the Clarence Adler Club at Mr. Adler’s 
New York studio, on Saturday evening, January 17. The 
following program was delightfully rendered: Rondo Capric- 
cioso (Mendelssohn), Pauline Ruvinsky; etude, F major 
(Moszkowski), Waltz, A flat (Chopin), Blanche Salomon; 
Rondo, opus, 129 (Beethoven), Bessie Anik; Nocturne, E 
major and waltz (Chopin), Katherine Groschke; concerto, 
G minor (Mendelssohn)—Orchestra part on second piano— 
Minnie Huber. 

A large gathering applauded each number enthusiastically 
and special comment was made upon the excellent finish, 
technical equipment and thoughtful interpretation of each 
performer. 

Mr. Adler, in introducing Mme. Schnitzer to the club, 
spoke of his long friendship with her and lauded her artistry 
and personality in music. He also spoke of her sincerity and 
honesty in her art. He termed her the “Apostle of Romantic 
Music.” Owing to an injury to her finger, Mme. Schnitzer 
could not play for the club, but instead graciously addressed 
the members in her own charming and entertaining man- 
ner. She expressed great delight in being invited to the 
club, of which she had heard so much. She praised the 
pupils for the excellent artistry manifested and lavished 
encomiums upon ‘their master. 

Mme. Schnitzer admired the ideals and motives of the 
club, and said it was a splendid idea to have such a club 
where students could come together, meet and play for each 
other, become better acquainted with their teacher, and 
meet great artists informally. Then Mme. Schnitzer ex- 
plained clearly her conception of the Romantic composers 
and the environment in which these composers should be 
heard. The idéals set forth will be demonstrated in a 
series of six recitals in Chickering Hall. — ; : 

Helene Adler, soprano, and Harry Anik, artist pupil of 
Mr. Adler, who recently made a successful debut at Town 
Hall, gave further entertainment to a delighted audience. 
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“Tristan und Isolde” at the 
Opera for the First Time 
This Season 





+ + *& * 
we were privileged 
again to see and to hear and to enjoy 
the familiar Isolde of Florence Easton, 
which is not only-one of that admirable 
artist’s most finely conceived and finely 
elaborated parts, but one of the most 
eminent achievements now to be ob- 
served at the Metropolitan. 
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Once again, as so often in the past, 
Mme. Easton impressed us by ‘the plas- 
ticity, the poise, the imaginative jus- 


Music—sy Lawrence Gilman 




















tice of her acting, by the beauty and 
distinction of her singing. Distinction, 
indeed, is the special characteristic of 
this Isolde. It is sovereign in its 
phases of difficult and agonized re- 
straint, as well as in its crises of pas- 
sionate abandonment. Last night it 
seemed to us that Mme, Easton had 
raised the emotional pitch of her per- 
formance; we do not remember that 
she has ever before, in our experience 
of her in this réle, been 80 vivid, so 
flexible, so finely steeled;-and at the 
same time so incandescent, when at 
last the fires burst forth in the won- 
derful music, and Isolde’s world and 
Tristan’s becomes “a singing and a 
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No Guarantee Necessary 
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Sopranos: 
INEZ BARBOUR 
LUCREZIA BORI 
BERTHA FARNER 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
MARIA KURENKO 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
MARY LEWIS 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
JOAN RUTH 
MILDRED SEEBA 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Violinists : 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 


Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 


Special Attractions: 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You 


Contraltos : 
MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZEN- 

AUER 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
MARION TELVA 

Baritones: 
VINCENTE BALLESTER 
REINALD WERREN- 

RATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 

Pianists: 

ALEXANDER BRAIL- 
OWSKY 

DAI BUELL 

ERNST VON DOHNANYI 

JOSEF HOFMANN 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 

MADAME LESCHETIZKY 

NIKOLAI ORLOFF 

MORIZ ROSENTHAL 

JOHN POWELL 

OLGA SAMAROFF 

HAROLD SAMUEL 

Harpist 
SALVATORE DE STE- 

FANO 


THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiére 
Danseuse and Her Ballet 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 






























For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musica! Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street 


- New York 
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Brailowsky Busy All Season 


Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pianist, who has made 
such a success in America this season, will give his last 
New York recital on Saturday afternoon, February 14, at 
Carnegie Hall. This will be Mr. Brailowsky’s fourth re- 
cital in New York this season, he having made his debut 
at Acolian Hall, November 19, playing there again on De- 
cember 5, giving his all-( “hopin program at Carnegie Hall, 
January 10, and now playing there again in February. It 
is characteristic and significant of the success Mr. Brail- 
owsky has had throughout the country and the sort of 
success he has had wherever he has gone abroad or in 
South America. 


Mr. Brailowsky will make his Chicago debut as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago on 
February 27 and 28, Frederick Stock conducting. He will 
give a recital in Chicago on March 8 at Orchestra Hall. 

The final appearance of Mr. Brailowsky for the season 
in New York will be as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra on March 22, That night Mr. Brailowsky 
will leave for Mexico where he is already booked for ap- 
pearances in Mexico City.. From there he will continue 
on his South American tour, postponed last fall and late 
summer on account of the Sao Paolo revolution. This will 
be Mr. Brailowsky’s second tour of South America. He 
will then return to Paris for a short time and return to the 
United States for an extensive tour beginning next Novem- 
ber and for which a great number of dates have already 
been booked, both in recital and as soloist with the leading 
symphony orchestras. 

Other engagements in the next few weeks which Mr. 
Brailowsky will fill include a re-engagement appearance in 
recital in Boston, another in Minneapolis, and another in 
Toronto 


McQuhae Triumphs in The Messiah 


Allen McQuhae secured for himself a permanent place 
among the oratorio singers of the first rank recently when 
he sang the tenor role in four performances of The 
Messiah, two in Boston with the Handel and Haydn Society 
and two in New York at the 100th anniversary performance 
by the New York Oratorio Society. : 

Warren Storey Smith, critic of the Boston Post, on 
December 22 said: “In appearance not unlike the John 
McCormack of a few years ago, Mr. McQuhae disclosed 
yesterday a smooth, resonant voice of excellent quality, 
expertly and expressively used.” The Boston Globe wrote : 
“Allen McQuhae made his first appearance with the society 
yesterday His tenor singing was very beautiful, full 
rounded and finished. Apparently he is another oratorio 
singer of parts. i 

Christmas night Mr. McQuhae sang with the New York 
Oratorio Society in Carnegie Hall at the 100th anniversary 
performance of The Messiah. The New York Times said 
the next morning: “The new Irish tenor, Mr. McQuhae, 
proved to be an acquisition to the ranks of oratorio singers 
to the manner born.” Lawrence Gilman wrote in_ the 
Herald Tribune: “There were memorable passages in the 
solo singing: Mr. McQuhae’s deep feeling and sincerity in 

Sehold and See if any Sorrow Like Unto His Sorrow!” 
Pitts Sanborn in the New York Telegram and Evening Mail 
declared: “Mr. McQuhae, who sang with praiseworthy 
diction and style, showed that he has the requisite vocal 
flexibility for the long Handelian divisions.”: 


Washington Wolfsohn Series 


Peggy Albion, of Washington, D. C., has already an- 
nounced the Wolfsohn course for that city next season and 
is now busy handling the subscriptions at the Arthur Jordan 
Piano Company at Thirteenth and G Streets, Washington. 
The series will be known as the Wolfsohn Monday Evening 
Concert Series and will be held on Monday evenings in the 
Washington Auditorium. The prices for the entire series 
will be on the same scale as those for the New York course 
this year and the artists who will appear in Washington 
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will be Lucrezia Bori, Louise Homer, Cleveland Orchestra, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Thamar Karsavina and her ballet, 
London String Quartet, Edward Johnson (in scores from 
Romeo and Juliet and Bohéme, with lights and costumes), 
Albert Spalding, Josef Hofmann and Benno Moiseiwitsch. 
An easy payment plan is being arranged for students and 
those to whom such a course has a particular appeal but 
who usually cannot afford to pay for such an array of 
concert attractions. 


“A ‘Course’” Again Welcomed by Boston 


The Wolfsohn subscription courses, which will be estab- 
lished next season in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, and several other cities as well, as a continuation 
of the New York course at Carnegie Hall, have already 
attracted considerable attention from the editorial writers 
of the country. The Boston Evening Transcript, January 
21, carried ih a box on the music page this comment : 

“The old-time ‘courses’ of concerts, to which the public 
subscribed en bloc and at lessened prices are coming into 
fashion again. Forty and fifty years ago they flourished in 
many cities, usually interspersed with lyceum lectures. 
Now, the Wolfsohn Concert Bureau is reviving them, 
needless, almost, to say, without speakers. It tried the 
experiment first in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
and in each city it succeeded. Next even New York proved 
well- esige = Now plans are afoot for a ‘course’ in Boston, 
C hicago, Philadelphia and Washington. 

“In this town it will begin next October and continue 
into April of 1926 with ten concerts on Thursday evenings, 
at irregular intervals, in Symphony Hall. To them will 
be summoned one symphony orchestra from Chicago, Detroit 
or Cleveland; Mmes. Bori, Matzenauer and Homer, Messrs. 
Werrenrath ‘and John, four singers, Messrs. Hofmann, 
and Brailowsky for pianists; Mr. Spalding for violinist ; 
the London String Quartet for chamber music. Plainly a 
list that broadens the field and multiplies the pleasure of 
concerts hereabouts. By spring the subscription list will 
be opened.” 


The “S” Trio to Be Formed Next ——— 


A new chamber music trio, to be known as the “S” Trio, 
will be formed. next season and will make a scamtdaeadil souk 
beginning in February, 1926. This trio will consist of 
Harold Samuel, English pianist; Toscha Seidel, Russian 
violinist, and Felix Salmond, English cellist. Harold Samuel 
as has already been announced, has signed a contract to come 
to America in January, 1926, for an extensive tour of the 
United States. He has already had considerable experience 
in chamber music ensembles in England and was a fellow 
student in the Royal Conservatory in London with Felix 
Salmond, cellist, who has been doing considerable work in 
chamber music quartet this season. 

Toscha Seidel is spending this season abroad concertizing 
in England, Scotland and on the Continent, but will return 
next September for a long tour of the United States and 
Canada. He will probably devote at + the month of 
February, 1926, to engagements with the “S” Trio. With 
Mme. Samaroff, Messrs. Samuel, Spalding, Seidel, Sal- 
mond, Stefano and Seeba on the list of artists the Wolfsohn 
Bureau has almost a majority among the well mage musi- 
cians whose names begin with “S.” But the Trio will 
be restricted to three—Samuel, Seidel and Bienes 





Zathurezky With New York Symphony 


Eduard Zathurezky, violinist, who made a_ successful 
debut at Carnegie Hall, January 20, has been engaged to 
appear as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Bruno, Walter, conducting, on February 26 and 27, when 
he will play the Mendelssohn concerto. He has also been 
booked to appear in recitals in Boston and Chicago. 
Zathurezky’s Boston appearance will take place on February 
23 at Jordan Hall in the afternoon. In Chicago his recital 
will be held on the evening of February 13, at Orchestra 
Hall. 








FOGS KEEP LONDON AUDIENCES AWAY 


Foreign Visitors in the Center of the Stage—Shavitch and Ansermet Conduct—Toscha Seidel Plays 


London, January 14.—The musical season has now got 
into its stride again. It differs in one important respect from 
its predecessor. We all thought that the Sunday afternoon 
orchestral concerts were as safe as the Bank of England, 
but they have (for the present at any rate) come to an end, 
and when, if ever, they will be resuscitated, no one can tell. 
The appeal made on their behalf at the end of last year 
seems to have remained without effect. 

In the meantime Sir Henry, Wood is conducting some 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the Albert Hall and miscel- 
laneous concerts of a high class are being given on Sunday 
afternoon at Queen's Hall. The first Sunday of the. year 
was disastrous to both ventures owing to the fog which 
bids fair to become historical. 


ANSERMET BROADCASTS STRAVINSKY. 


A similar fog in December almost emptied Covent Gar- 
den on the occasion of the first concert given by the British 
Broadcasting Company. As there was no fog this evening— 
or at least not till after the end of the concert—there was 
a very large audience at the second concert, which was 
conducted by M. Ernest Ansermet. He is a past master in 
works of Stravinsky, and his performance of the Fire Bird 
suite this evening was remarkable. Albert Sammons played 
Elgar's violin concerto. There was a time when it was not 
unjust to call his performance rather feminine (which 
not the same as effeminate) but now it is broad and virile, 
without any loss of sensitiveness or delicacy. In one or two 
places M. Ansermet seemed slightly puzzled by Elgar’s 
peculiar waywardness, at least, so I am told by one good 
judge, for I was not able to be present at that part of the 
concert. 

MartTHaA Batrp CHAMPIONS AMERICAN ART. 


Martha Baird, California pianist, is one of the younger 
artists who seem likely to make good, which is at best a 
slow process in London. She gave a recital today which 
should help her a © the thorn 5 A ag She introduced to 
London a work by the late uis Campbell-Tipton, an 
American composer, whose name, I believe, had not appeared 





on a London concert program before. It was the strangely 
named Sonata Heroic in one movement. I say strangely, 
for it would have been more correct to call it either Heroic 
Sonata, Sonata Eroica or Sonata Heroique. I do not think 
that the linguistic anomaly can have had any symbolical 
meaning. The sonata, which is commendably concise, has 
expressive, but not very individual themes, and suggests 
more than one strong influence, the strongest being that of 
Liszt. It has often been said of Liszt that he was rheto- 
rical rather than eloquent, and it would not be unjust to 
say the same of this sonata. It had the advantage of an ex- 
cellent performance. K 
ToscHa Seve. 

Toscha®-Seidel was the soloist at the first of the year’s 
symphony concerts at Queen’s Hall. He played the Men- 
delssohn concerto which, it goes without saying, hardly gives 
one a good opportunity of judging an artist of high rank, 
such as Toscha Seidel undoubtedly is. One felt that he 
wants to get his teeth into something tougher. At any rate, 
he made the concerto sound a bigger thing than most violin- 
ists do and earned a genuine ovation. He also played some 
classical trifles with piano accompaniment at the end of the 
program so beautifully as almost to reconcile one to this 
pernicious invasion of the symphony program. Sir Henry 
Wood, just returned from a holiday in Madeira, was in 
excellent form and he has never conducted Holst’s Planets 
more effectively. 

SHavitcu Leaps Lonpon SyMPHONY. 

Another visitor from America who made quite a stir 
is Vladimir Shavitch, the youngest in the eminent list of 
guest conductors with which the London Symphony Or- 
chestra is regaling its subscribers this season. He, too, had 
to combat the fog; yet there was a goodly number of music 
lovers to ee his brilliant conducting of Strauss’ Don 
uan, and his well thought out, broadly conceived reading of 

rahms’ magnificent first symphony. He earned great 
salvos of applause after both, as did also Mme. Tina Lerner, 
the soloist, who gave a virile ‘performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
familiar piano concerto. Cc. §. 
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THE VOCAL PROBLEM 
AND ITS SOLUTION 


By Harry Colin Thorpe 











Some waggish writer, whose name I have moment arily 
forgotten, once submitted the dictum that politics, — 
ilture are three Subjects which cannot be dis 
cussed without choler! Common experience goes to prove 
him right on the first two counts, and I feel quite sure 
that the majority of vocal teachers, singers and students 
will agree to make it unanimous and give him the verdict 
on the third. From the earliest times even unto the days 
which now are, the history of vocal training has been one 
long-drawn-out conflict Only ; short time ago the em- 
er voca te achers in New York fired the shot heard 

vund the world and proclaimed their undying hatred for 


th 


nd 
AiiG 


any interference with their practices The reverberations 
of this melee had scarcely died away when out of the dim 
distance charges Wiilliam A. C. Zerff, armed to the teeth 


and ready to encounter all comers. His spirited tilts with 
Miss Tomars and Mr. Zay have given the spectators occasion 
for thought and speculation and many have felt called upon 
to give expression to their ideas in print and otherwise. 

But while these verbal duels are often productive of 
some good through the stimulation of as it is doubt- 
ful whether they make any very significant contribution to 
the solution of the vocal problem. This statement must by 
no means be construed as casting any reflection on the 
ability or sincerity of any teacher, named or unnamed, but 
since all the disputes of past and present have failed to 
bring vocal teachers into agreement upon even the most 
basic propositions, history bears me out in this assertion. 
This failure to agree, in my opinion, has a very obvious 
explanation, which is simply this: Instead of beginning at 
a point of common agreement, and reasoning from the same 
premise each disputant jumps from any vantage point at 
all, ‘seizes upon an imminent conclusion and defends it for 
dear life. Or in other words, they do not all begin with 
unknown—they do 


the known, and proceed thence into the 
and so long 


not start far enough back—deep enough down 
as this is the case babel must follow 

If this is an accurate statement of the situation, and I 
believe that it is, only a downright simpleton could expect 
to indicate a particular remedy in an essay of such brevity 
As I do not crave the appellation I shall make no such 
foolhardy attempt. But I do wish to submit a few considera- 
tions which seem so absurdly obvious to me, that I wonder 
they have not been advanced long ago, as possibly they have 
been: a few thoughts which at least suggest one way to be- 


gin a solution of the great vocal problem—the problem of 
correct voice production, how to teach it and how to 
learn it 


In approaching the subject of voice production, it seems 
logical first of all to ask: What is correct voice-production ? 
How may we know it when we hear it? What are the 
criteria by which judgment may be made? I think it will 
be conceded that a method of voice-production which pro 
duces the following results is correct 


(1) Extension of range; 

(2) Greater flexibility (elasticity) ; 
3) Greater agility 

(4) Greater ease in singing; 

(5) Greater variety of color; 

(6) Greater variety of dynamics 


In a word, correct voice-production is that which develops 
all latent vocal abilities and places them at the easy com- 
mand of the singer. You notice that I say nothing of tonal 
beauty, which many will say is the prime test of correct 
voice-production. But if one considers a moment he will 
see that to make “beauty” a test of correct tone-production 
is to fall back into the very same bog from which we are 
trying to escape, and for this reason the tests which I have 
suggested are all objective, impersonal, in degree measure- 
able The compass of a voice is a definite quantity; so is 
agility (which can be measured by the metronome) ; flexi- 
bility, practically synonymous with variety of dynamic, is 
wholly definite; ease in singing is more subtle and yet it is 
likely that observation on this point by a group of competent 
observers would be fairly unanimous as to any loss or gain; 
variety of color is certainly present in readily noticeable 
differences of degree In a word, these criteria are im- 
personal, not depending upon opinion or prejudice. If a 
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singer gains two tones in range, increases his agility by so 
many ticks per second, or shows an appreciable gain in 
color variety, these are objective facts which cannot be 
questioned. But if “beauty of tone” be the test, then the 
matter instantly becomes one of personal taste and no ob- 
jective standard is possible. I have sat by persons at con- 
certs who raved over tone as beautiful which to me was 
wholly displeasing—and my opinion was just as good as 
theirs. Fifty persons passing judgment on tonal beauty 
will render fifty independent verdicts, for no two of them 
can possibly have exactly the same conception of what is 
beautiful, Unanimity of opinion on the question of “beauty” 
is simply an impossibility and for this reason “beauty” can 
never be a test of correct tone-production. The test of 
tone-production is neither the beauty nor the ugliness of the 
tone produced—the true test is the ability of the singer to 
produce either a beautiful or an ugly tone, at will! Tone- 
production is correct only in so far as the voice is instantly 
responsive to-every demand of the singer for variations 
in power, color, pitch, manner of delivery, The object of 
training in voice production is not the formation of “beauti- 
ful” tones, but as I have said before, the aim is to develop 
all latent vocal abilities and bring them under command of 
the singer’s will. 

Since we have decided that the test of correct voice pro- 
duction is complete vocal development and absolute vocal 
control our thoughts naturally turn to the practical aspects 
of the matter. So far we are agreed; but how about the 
means for securing correct voice- -production ? Is there any 
principle broad enough to unify the extant diversities of 
opinion on this point? As before, we can only hope to agree 
by going .back to ultimate facts—impersonal facts which 
must be conceded by all—and advancing logically from 
these premises to a new conclusion. The reason why the 
vocal world is- tormented by such regions of contradictory 
“methods” is simply that the method-makers have reasoned 
(if at all) from incomplete or inaccurate data with the in- 
evitable deviations from the aim. And yet I maintain that 
if one reasons correctly from the: ascertainable facts, a 
single conlusion is inescapable. At some future time, I 
hope to devote a volume to substantiating this claim—it 
cannot be done.in a few words. Meantime, let us consider 
the classes of facts with which the voice-producer is dealing ! 

First of all; he is dealing with sensation, perception, con- 
ception, memory, et cetera, which are psychological facts. 
Second, he is dealing with matter, force, and motion, which 
are physical facts. Next, he is dealing with the human 
body, its members, organs, and functions, and these are 
physiological facts. So we must admit that the fundamen- 
tals of voice production must be sought in the realms of 
physics, psychology and physiology. At .this point my 
imagination pictures the reading vocal student languidly 
casting this paper aside, the teacher snorting “theorist”— 
“pedant,” and the singer going off at half-cock into an 
explosion of one sort or another, for my experience with 
these gentlemen has generally been that the attempt to 
relate vocal training to a scientific basis is the signal for a 
sudden attack of drowsiness or an equally sudden eruption 
of temper (ament?). But you, good reader, bear with me 
a little longer and I will show you the vital practical bearing 
of a few established facts upon voice production, 

The science of physics contributes the interesting fact 
that sound of all kinds (and hence vocal tone) is simply a 
form of motion in an elastic substance. This movement 
(sound-waves) can be transmitted by air, water, wood, vari- 
ous metals, and other substances; but we habitually think of 
sound-waves as air-waves because in singing the air is 
usually the medium of transmission. When a person sings, 
therefore, a tangible substance called tone does not travel 
from his mouth to our ears; his vocal cords simply generate a 
series of vibrations, which by way of the air, reach our ear 
drums and produce the sensation which we call sound. Now 
in the light of this fact, consider the time-honored doctrine 
of tone placement; we are told to “place a tone on the hard 
palate,” but since we know tone to be merely a vibration 
of the air particles we are obviously attempting to do an 
absurd thing. How can one place vibrations anywhere? If 
you can “place” a form of motion you are a very clever 
juggler, I must admit. Here we have only an inkling of 
what physics can teach about tone-production, and yet we 
see that it instantly reveals the folly of a cherished tradi- 
tion. 

A phase of voice-production which is the subject of vio 
lent dispute is breathing, some maintaining that one should 
“just breathe naturally,” others that he should breathe as 
high as possible, others as low as possible; some declare for 
diaphragm, some are for the abdomen, and others are cham- 
pions of the chest. Yet again, we find those who say that 
we should ignore our breathing entirely when we sing and 
let it take care of itself. Yet a little knowledge of physiol- 
ogy would settle at least a few of these disputes. If a per- 
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son knows, for example, that the diaphragm and larynx are 
both supplied by the same nerve (pneumogastric, or vagus), 
and that pressure upon its inferior laryngeal branch will 
cause loss of voice and difficulty in respiration, he will realize 
that breathing and tone-production are intimately related. 
Again, if one knows that the movement of the diaphragm 
causes a greater change in the capacity of the chest than any 
other muscular action, he will not be foolhardy enough to 
ignore the diaphragm in his study of the breath. Then, too, 
if he knows the difference in function between the extrinsic 
and intrinsic muscles of the larynx he will spare himself a 
deal of injurious vocal strain, 

3ut even a complete knowledge of all the physical and 
physiological facts relative to voice production will not 
suffice; this knowledge to be fully utilized must be linked 
up. with an understanding of the relations existing between 
voice and that which speaks—between instrument and per- 
former—between body and mind. Voice is not the product 
of an automatic machine, nor even of a living organism, 
which only needs to be correctly adjusted and set agoing; 
voice-is the expression of an intelligence, an ego, a mind, a 
soul, a person—call it what. you will—which uses the body as 
an instrument of expression. Successful voice-production, 
therefore, must be based on a knowledge of the relationship 
existing between mind, mood, and mechanism. In teaching, 
the instructor must realize that what he tells the pupil 
counts for little, but that the subconscious impression re- 
ceived by the pupil means everything. Here is where a 
knowledge of psychology and skill in mental analysis is of 
absolutely vital importance, for it is entirely possible that 
the impression received by the pupil may be the exact oppo- 
site of that which the teacher intended to convey. I once 
knew a tenor whose teacher was trying to overcome a 
“whiteness” of voice, directly due to an abnormally high 
position of the larynx. Now a cardinal point in this instruc- 
tor’s method was the repeated injunction to get the voice 
“up,” but not being a psychologist he could not realize that 
he was actually causing the evil which he was trying to cure, 
for the suggestion “up” had become so firmly implanted in 
the pupil’s mind, that all unconsciously he had pulled his 
larynx (not his “voice”) “up” about an inch above its nor- 
mal position. 

Now if a few scraps of exact knowledge can do so much 
good, what could we expect from complete data—physical, 
physiological, and psychological—classified and correlated? 
The first result, of .course, would be the lopping away of 
many old traditions and snperstitions which are utterly with- 
out a factual basis. Another effect would be the elimination 
of all argument as to the fundamentals of voice-production, 
although of course there would be ample room for the ex- 
ercise of individuality in the sphere of artistic singing, 
Then as the result of this house-cleaning we should have 
better vocal teaching, more of it, and consequently fewer 
ruined voices and heart-broken students. Still another con- 
sequence of having exact fundamental vocal knowledge would 
be the provision of a basis for measuring the basic knowledge 
of those who wish to teach voice-production. In fact the 
results of substituting exact scientific knowledge for the 
prevalent guessing would have results so far reaching that 
to discuss them fully would require a small volume. 

One thing further in closing: I want it clearly and dis- 
tinctly understood that no one can become a singer or a 
teacher by studying physiology, psychology, and physics; 
neither can a man become a doctor by studying chemistry, 
biology, and anatomy. Even mastery of these three latter 
subjects would not qualify a man to begin the practice of 
medicine, but who can deny that they are absolutely essen- 
tial to intelligent treatment of the sick? Just so, while 
physics, psychology, and physiology will not equip a man to 
teach voice production, I do maintain that no teacher can 
be considered fully competent who is not thoroughly 
grounded in this scientific knowledge which forms the only 
foundation for safe and successful vocal training. This is 
amy answer to the great vocal problem: Let the teachers be- 
gin their preparation entirely outside the bounds of the art— 
let them dig deeper down, even into the solid rock of science 
—where the facts are all established and demonstrated; 
then, by reasoning from this basis of actual knowledge let 
them arrive at the basic principles of correct voice-produc- 
tion as written, not in the books of men, but in the everlasting 
laws of the universe. 


Associated Glee Clubs to Give Concert 


The Associated Glee Clubs of America will appear in 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on 
the evening of March 31. The twelve conductors of the 
fifteen clubs will take turns in leading the massed chorus, 
including such musical directors as Arthur D. Woodruff, 
George Gartlan, Marshall Bartholomew, John Hyatt 
Brewer, Mark Andrews, Bruno Huhn and Ralph Baldwin, 
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MARCEL GRANDJANY 


“GREAT HARPIST HEARD IN RECITAL” 
Seattle, Wash, POST INTELLIGENCER. 


“Displaying sound musicianship of a high order, Marcel Grandjany, French Harpist, compelled interest with his 
brilliant technique and expressive interpretation. 


mis. PL 


VANCOUVER SUN—“This harpist is the possessor of a technique which is uncanny in its resourcefulness 
and precision, and surpassed only by the sheer beauty of the effect achieved. 


TRIBUNE— 


AYING WAS THAT OF 


“The finest harp recital heard in the city in years,’ 







A MASTER.” 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


Summer School in Chicago 
2126 Lincoln Park West | 


June 15 to August 1 (Seven Weeks) 
SECOND SEASON 


Everything pertaining to the Art of Singing will be taught, 
privately and in classes by Mr. Saenger and his New York 
staff of teachers. 


Opera Classes—Teacher’s Classes 
Repertoire-Interpretation Classes 


Conducted by Mr. Saenger 














Public School Music—Expression and Dramatic Art—Harmony— 
Theory—Accompanying—Sight Reading—Ear Training —Musical 
eveeapewnt— Dancing “Fenris haneenees 





Teachers’ Certificates will be SEO at the 
end of the Summer Session upon candidates who 
have successfully completed the prescribed course 


Free Scholarships 


Mr. Saenger will award Two Free Scholarships for Exceptional Voices (One 
Male and One Female) these scholarships to include Two Private Lessons 
Weekly with Mr. Saenger, and to further the cause of opera in America, he 
will also offer a Scholarship in his Opera Class, to be given to Five Different 
Voices—Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass. 


Applications for Enrollment may be made, and all 
Information Regarding Terms for Tuition and 
Scholarship Applications obtained by addressing the 


OSCAR SAENGER VOCAL STUDIOS 


6 East 81st Street, New York City 
L. LILLY, Secretary Tel. Butterfield 8573 


MALL LL MU CMe 4401 MM mmanissant 
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Sousa’s Plans esting program has been prepared, including a Beethoven : bi 
« Regina Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition of sonata, a Chopin group, MacDowell’s Norse sonata, and a 
ida has closed a contract with Lieut, Com. John Philip Debussy group. 
isa, t elebrated bandmaster, for a week’s engagement 
Regina at its annual provincial exhibition, beginning seen ar Teale mone 
. “ } " = A oe 
ily 27 and ending August 1. Sousa will appear at the ; , UW tt > RE ‘ 
( i lara t star attraction and a salary of $20,000 VA & 6 | : Ht apart 
' the March King for his appearance : FELT ASS EO 
i take to Canada an organization of 100 bands WWE DA zal 
‘ oist formed for his thirty-third annual tour, Wf 
eg it the United States two weeks in advance 
e Regina engagement Following his trip to Canada : : # 
tinue his season's tour, which will be of Answers to letters received in this department are 
five weeks in length and include his fifteenth published as promptly as possible. The large number 
oast, the approximate mileage of which Of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
“OE , 30.000 miles and which will cost for for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 
Pullman fares alone more than $100,000. Ap 
aa Se Fae ‘ oT HOVEN 
0 American cities will be visited this season. THE MYSTERY CHORD OF BEETHOVE} 
“Please explain or tell me where I can find out about what is 
. ° sometimes termed ‘the mystery chord of Beethoven | want to 
Chree-Manual Organ for Fontainebleau know what ‘the mystery chord of Beethoven’ is. Thanking you 
This is new musical history to the Information Bureau, the 
| 1 eau ool of Musi unnouuces that the mystery chord of Beethoven.” This department never heard of it. 
1 Art 1 France has given formal per Perhaps, however, the reference is to the famous entrance of the 
' Id ¢ ; urt the borns on the tonic against the dominant seventh chord in the strings 
C OM SEMIS COUTt 7 n the scherzo of the Fifth Symphony. It has always been a question 
i e ft ree-ma il orga! which is being built whether Beethoven did not really mean to write the dominant for the 
ri ‘ we when the school opens horns, the tonic being a mere slip of the per Let us hope that is not 
| { +} } Se « the case 
done provide for the school not only a splendid FRANCO-AMERICAN MUSICAL SOCIETY 
, a . irranged concert hall in which “Tl would be much obliged if you will inform me bout the 
ive the opportunity to periorm Franco-American Musical Society, edited by Ely Jade What 
! 1 t ear concerts of all kinds given by r where it is and how to procure its publications, and how much > 
: | M D tl li t they cost Thanking you for this information.” SATATLVIVWN oC aaa 
: ' oS [oe ; ecreus, Ue Cire ‘is The F. A. M. S. has Offices at 130 West 42nd St., New York City, BENNETT 8. MINTZ, 
eady arranging a series of concerts to be where full information can he obtained. Each member is entitled to 2 . seeds pa L 
‘ : snists in France receive the Society Bulletin, published quarterly, free of charge baritone, pupil of W illiam Thorner, who will appear on 
For non-members there is a subscription of "$1.50 per year. Concerts February 13 at the thirty-ninth concert of the American 
es : aH ind lectures are given during the year Music Optimists (Mana-Zucca, president, and Andres de 
Freemantel Sings in Chicago Misha. egiete cadens. 
. . y . 1 _ ° eer > g president), 
Frederic Freemantel, tenor, who specializes in programs, Frederic Warren.in New Studio -—- — — 
made up entirely of the songs of Beethoven, was scheduled Frederic Warren, New York teacher of singing and pearance this season; Tina Filipponi, Italian pianist, who 
nake | lirst ‘ bp go appearance it the Blackstone founder of the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, has opened makes her debut at Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, Feb- 
heater on February | a new studio in the heart of the music center at 212 West ruary 2, and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone. 
Fifty-ninth Street. He is retaining his residence studio at 
Schipe i in ey New York Recital 370 Central Park West. 


lit ipa will g s only New York recital at 


imegie Hall on Monday evening, February 9 Namara, Filipponi and Tibbett at Biltmore O 
; ; he seventh Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be DB | | UARY 
Dorothy Miller Duckwits in Recital en Plig ay oP cacesniget iy Miveacsig: > Mc peg ye Bhar i 


given in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on February 6. 














dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pia vho won favor in her The artists appearing on this occasion will be: Marguerite 
but re il at Aeolian Hall last fall, is giving a second Namara, soprano, who has just returned from abroad after 
tal there on Thursday ning, February 12 An inter an absence of three years, this being her first concert ap- John Lund 


a : Buffalo, N. Y., loses its leading musician in the death 
of John Lund, who passed away at his home February 1. 


He came to America as assistant conductor to Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, in his season of German opera at the Metro- 

0 politan Opera House, 1884, and but for a chain of circum- 

stances and family influence, would have succeeded to Dr. 


Damrosch as conductor-in-chief. Summoned to Buffalo as 


(Founded 1916 by Elias Hecht ) conductor of the “rey Orchestra in 1886, he also fol- 
lowed the venerable Carl Adam as conductor of the Buffalo 


Musical Direction— Louis Persinger Orpheus, and as such won high honors; at the Baltimore 


Sangerfest of 1887 the Orpheus won first ‘honors in its class, 
s ge * . © a 

Distinguished American Ensemble Organization and the Buffalo orchestral concerts brought the Tschai- 

kowsky symphonies and leading New York: soloists to that 
city. He also stood high as composer, and for some years 
conducted the summer orchestra at the Grand Union Hotel 
of Saratoga, when Victor Herbert often played with him. 
He left Buffalo in 1903, as conductor of the Fritzi Scheff 
company, playing Herbert operas, but in 1914 was again 
called to Buffalo, where he resumed his connection with the 
Orpheus, as conductor of the Municipal Orchestra, and of 
the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church choir. Splendid con- 
ductor he was, of authority, knowing his business thor- 
oughly, and his work has left its effects. His first wife 
was Ida Zeller of Buffalo, by whom he had a son, Victor 
Herbert; when she died he married Thekla Carlson, opera 
singer, who, with the son, survives 


Joseph Pizzarello 
Word comes that Joseph Pizzarello, formerly of New York 
died January 15, at his villa in Cannes, France, to which he 
retired in 1921. He was a native of France and was brought 
to this country to teach at the National Conservatory of 





2. os ‘ Music when the late Mrs. Thurber was at its head. Before 

Louis Persinger-!Ist Violin Nathan Firestone-Viola coming here he was connected with Mons, Manuoury of the 
Louis Ford-2nd Violin Walter Ferner=-Cello Paris Opéra and the Paris Conservatoire. During his 
career as teacher and coach he had also acted as accompan- 

Elias Hecht-—Flute ist for many favorite artists, among them Victor Maurel 


and Emma Calve, and had a wide acquaintance among the 
Available Sor Aumetton for 1925-26 Racuen mee gs Ayvosgecdigan acelin the day. He was never married 
For Terms and Dates Apply t Bi A ti 
Management: CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY - ” 708 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco Bianca, Agosti, née Ricci mother of Guido Agosti, pianist 
HKastern Representative: Maud W. Gibbon, 129 West 48th St., New York City wlan tonend pw mg tw . years ago, died at akenee Italy. 
on December 25, after a long illness. 











SCHROON LAKE, ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 
[ SUMME R Open May 15th to November 1, 1925 
+5 EF A G E- VOICE TRAINING IN ALL BRANCHES 
C O L O N Y Taught by Mr. Seagle and a Corps of 
Associate Teachers and Coaches 
OPERA CONCERT ORATORIO 


Applicatio W. A. DEwEne, ot tary, 
Summer Session, DeReszke-Seagle School tor Singers Kew Gardens Inn Kew Gerdene, Long Toland 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT, HARRISON & HARSHBARGER 
1322 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 
0. SCOTTO ero "Faauaceudeil Chicago, Ill. 
KO] ITSC A NEW CROATIAN 


APOMO | 
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Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“A Conductor of Real Authority and Knowledge.” 
—The Times, London. 


AVITCH 


(Conductor, Syracuse Symphony) 


Given Overwhelming Reception 


as Guest Conductor Fifth Subscription Concert 


LONDON SYMPHONY 


Queen’s Hall, January 12, 1925 


Ovation and Cheering 
After Brahms’ First Symphony 























THE TIMES, TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 13, 1925. 





THE MORNING POST 
JANUARY 13, 1925. 






























THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 


a 
M. VLADIMIR SHAVITCH'S 
CONDUCTING, 


The fifth concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra's series at’ the Queen's Hall last 
night was conducted by M. Vladimir Shavitcli, 
® conductor of real authority and Knowledge. 
There is little of the sensational in the effects 
be aims at, rather a broad line, a firm rhythm, 
and depth more than brilliance of tone. 
Such a method, naturally, was well fitted 
to reveal the character of Bralms’s “ Aca- 
demic Festival” overture and his C minor 
Symphony, but this is not to say that M. 
Shavitch missed the note of eloquence or 
impulse ; indeed, the performances were really 


characteristic features of the 
enjoyable by reason of the general steady Mm Tine Lerner as 


\ ~ S 7 hon i. set concerto, with ; 
flow of the music, bending here and there to Brahms first Sy mp y its very able exponen 


her t Shovite 
some moment of special significance or charm In the orchestral numbers Mr vvit 


and yet not so much as to break the con- ; : confirmed the good impression of his 
tinuity of the whole. Similarly in Strauss's Sunday Times. former appearance and mo He i 
“Don Juan,” although the high lights of its y 
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New Yor Femeu ary 


The only drawback to music lies in some of the 


musicians. 


Maybe Europe remains disturbed because America 
has taken so much music away from her. 

You never can tell by the way daughter plays the 
piano, how many father may be in 
arrears on the instrument 


instalments 


A periormer or compose! might obey every musi- 
nothing interesting to 


cal rule and law, and yet have 


offer the public 


Once in a while you find an oldish person who 
does not tell you how much better the opera singers 
were in the ancient days than they are now 

Personality is that rare quality which helps some 
artists to do with successful results, what would 
spell dire failure if tried by some of their less. fortu 


nate colleagues. 
<-> - 
Eugene Boucher, who died suddenly on January 
25 of heart disease, is one who will be missed 


An upright, honest, genial gentle- 
friend and confidential finan- 


operatic circles 


man, he was the close 


cial adviser of many of the great stars, including 
the late Enrico Caruso himself. 
6 

“Hoping we will have the honor of your pres- 
ents,” a manager wrote to us last week in sending 
some recital tickets. No, dear manager, our pres- 
ents will be conspicuous by their absence, though 
there is just a chance that we may be there our- 
selves 


oS 


At last repeated rumors that Carnegie Hall would 
be sold have culminated in a definite announcement 
that it is expected to change hands within a short 
time. Property in its vicinity has so increased in 
value that it is no longer an economic investment. 
lhe purchaser, it is understood, binds himself in the 
contract not to close the hall within five years unless 
some suitable new home for the pro 
vided in the meanwhile. Everything seems to point 
to the erection of a building which will provide 
modern concert halls, both large and small, an opera 
house and a theater all under one roof. Where will 
it be and who will build it? Perhaps the millionaires 
who are backers and guarantors of all our large 
musical projects today. Such a structure would fill 


concerts is 


MUSICAL COURIER 


a long-felt want and could at the same time ufider 
proper management be made a reasonably paying in- 
vestment. 

spill titiaas 

How honors are heaped upon the notable! Now 
they’ve named an omelette after Frieda Hempel, to 
go on the bill-of-fare with Peach Melba, Pear a la 
Gadski, and Oyster Patti, 

nn ao 

For the first time complete talking machine rec- 
ords are available in this country of some of the 
most famous symphonies and chamber music works. 
They should be, it seems, of particular value to stu- 
dents of orchestration, especially those who have 
the patience to do the necessary shifts and windings 
to play, for instance, the Dvorak New World Sym- 
phony, which is recorded in ten parts on five double- 
sided records. 

‘ : 

It took Wilhelm Furtwangler a very short time 
indeed to show the musical stuff he is made of. 
There is no question that he made the strongest im 
pression of any conductor who has come here since 


the war. His return again next season as guest 1s, 
it is understood, contingent only upon a satisfac 


tory arrangement of dates, something that is rather 
difficult on account of the European contracts he 


has. 

The Metropolitan jinx has continued steadily at 
work. Last week, returning home from the Brook- 
lyn Die Walktire performance, Marcella Roeseler, 


German soprano of the company, fell on the icy side- 
walk and broke her leg. Two days later the big 
bass baritone, Michael B ohnen, put his ankle out of 
joint at a Gotterdammerung rehearsal. Fortunately 
the result was not so serious as to prevent him from 
appearing in the performance on Saturday. 


A 

They like Ignaz Friedman as a Chopin player in 
Central Europe. On January 5 he played a Chopin 
program at Dresden. The next evening he played 
the same program at Leipsic. At Dresden he was 
announced at intervals of exactly a week for two 
additional Chopin programs and also for a second 
one at Leipsic on January 20, and it has long been 
the case that the mere announcement of a Chopin 
evening by Friedman in any city of Central Europe 
sells the house out long in advance. 

Every season produces its fashionable pieces of 
music. This year Tschaikowsky’s Fifth is all the 
mode among symphonies. Furtwangler played it a 
week ago last Friday, Van Hoogstraten played it last 
Wednesday and Koussevitzky played it last Thurs- 
day. And the fashionable sonata—worse luck! 
is the Liszt B minor, that takes a fair minded pianist 
thirty-five minutes to play. There is only one longer 
sonata, the Brahms F minor, and we tremble at the 
thought that that may be the favorite next season. 


This little hint to Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza is 
dropped merely in the way of a gentle suggestion. 
Why not include in next year’s repertory two operas 
in memory of their lately deceased composers: Puc- 
cini’s Girl of the Golden West and Victor Herbert's 
Natoma? The Girl is a splendid part for Mme. 
Jeritza, one with which she has had great success 
at home. Edward Johnson, too, is famous abroad 
in the tenor part, and Danise is an excellent sheriff. 
Without doubt, Jeritza would win a decided suc- 
cess for herself and, with the help of these other ex- 
perts, might even be able to make the work a popu- 
lar one. Victor Herbert’s Natoma is not one of the 
great masterpieces of opera but it is a successful 
stage work with a great deal of fine music in it and 
more worth reviving than a number of pieces that 
have been dragged down from the shelves in the 
last few seasons, 

—— 

Two striking instances of the esprit du corps 
among artists and also of their unexampled prepared- 
ness came to light in New York last week. When 
Miss Ethel Leginska suddenly disappeared only a 
few minutes before her announced recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Monday evening, January 26, Mieczy- 
slaw Mtinz, who had come to hear his sister pianist, 
was called out of the audience and consented to sit 
down and give an impromptu recital, which he did 
to the great satisfaction of the audience. The fol- 
lowing evening the Metropolitan gave Die Walkiire 
in Brooklyn. Mme, Julia Claussen, replacing Mme. 
Larsen-Todsen, who was still suffering from her 
injuries, sang Brunnhilde, which is not a part for 
her voice. By the end of the second act she was 
completely hoarse and it looked as if the third act 
would have to be abandoned until Karin Branzell, 
who had just finished singing the role of Fricka, 
volunteered to sing Brunnhilde in the third act and 
did so, greatly to the satisfaction of the audience. 
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‘SUFFERING. ROTARIANS! ”’ 


It is no crime not to like music. But it comes 
pretty near to being a crime to ridicule music, 
to laugh and jeer at it, to hold it up to scorn, 
just because one does not personally like it. 

This is the attitude of the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une in a leading editorial in its issue of January 
28. Here are a few samples of the sort of 
slangy comment the Tribune editor writes: 

“Opera, as is, requires a subsidy, whether it 
gets it from mad citizens or mad kings.” 

“The citizen who takes his culture from his 
wife found himself getting into harness two or 
three times a week.” 

“He wore out two sets of harness and a new 
pair of chains.” 

“That's duty—(to praise opera)—and to neg- 
lect it is to commit a civic offense and be carried 
off on a flood tide of wrath from cultural up- 
lifters, friends of opera, city boosters, music 
loving aliens, display loving wives... .” 

“A citizen can’t go to the theater if his wife 
has him at the end of a chain at opera two or 
three times a week. His cultural cosmos might 
be widened and made happier in the theater, but 
evening finds him asleep in the dark on the arm 
of an opera seat.” 

Do all American males hate culture as much 
as this Tribune editorial -implies? Do they all 
feel that way about their wives dragging them 
around on chains, about “music loving aliens,” 
about “cultural uplifters” and so on? Do they 
all think that a man who aids in subsidizing 
opera is “mad” whether he be citizen or king? 
Do all of the crowds who fill our opera houses 
in America do so for the reasons here set forth, 
namely: the women for display, the men in 
chains, and only the aliens for love of art? And 
do all men hold our efforts at culture in such 
contempt that they would subject it to such 
vicious attack as is aimed at it by the Chicago 
Tribune? , 

At the head of the column where this criticism 
is printed in the Tribune is a caption in big type 
which reads, “The Tribune’s Platform for Chi- 
cago.” Under it stands: “Make Chicago the 
First City in the world.” 

But the “first cities in the world” have cul- 
ture, so we have heard—culture conducted by 
“music loving aliens,” by men “in chains,” by 
“display loving” women, by citizens or kings 
who are “mad!” 

The Tribune does not want Chicago to be the 
first city in the world. It wants to prevent it 
from being the first city in the world. It wants 
it to be just a big, swollen, stupid Gopher 
Prairie, Main Street, town. It has too low an 
estimate of the citizens of Chicago to suppose 
that they could ever make their city the first 
in the world. 

In one place in this editorial The Tribune in- 
vokes the Rotarians. After complaining about 
the length of the Chicago opera season and ad- 
vocating four weeks at most, the editor writes: 
“This year Mr. Samuel Insull prolonged the 
period to eleven and a half. Suffering Rotarians, 
nearly three months!” 

That is an insult to every member of the 
Rotary Club in Chicago, and, by inference, to 
every member in the United States. They are 
held up to our gaze as low-brows who hate cul- 
ture and uplift, who are dragged around in 
chains by their wives. 

Yes. And the Tribune editorial is equally 
an insult to every woman of culture in Chicago 
and, by inference, to every woman of culture in 
the United States. Their efforts at culture are 
declared to be merely for purposes of display. 

The Chicago Tribune would have been en- 
tirely within its rights had it confined its remarks 
to criticism of the opera. Musical criticism, art 
erticism, is an established custom, and a useful 
one. But the Tribune oversteps the bounds of 
courtesy when it casts insult and ridicule upon 
cultural uplifters, friends of opera, city boosters, 
display loving wives, Rotarians and, in fact, 
every person and every force that is allied in 
pursuit of America’s cultural betterment. 

The Tribune editorial ought to be reprinted in 
the official bulletins of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, The National Federation of 
Music Clubs, The Rotarian, and all other official 
organs of societies devoted to progress, as an 
exhibit of the sort of thing it is their task to com- 
bat and overthrow. It ought to arouse a storm 
of protest from every self-respecting man and 
woman in America. 

(The Chicago Tribune, by the way, 
itself The World’s Greatest Newspaper!) 


calls 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach came all the way from 
Hillsboro, N. H., on a blizzard day, in order to be 
present at Town Hall last week when the Misses 
Sutro played her Irish Suite for two pianos. She 
heard a finely finished, imaginative, and appealing 
performance. The Suite is an important piece of 
music. Authentic Irish themes of ancient origin 
inspired Mrs. Beach first of all to some rich and 
lovely harmonization, and then to infinite variety of 
rhythmic treatment. The changeful moods of the 
various sections, by turns melancholy and exhilarat- 
ing, are taken through a constructive process of un- 
failing skill and refinement. Mrs. Beach does not 
crowd her Muse with overproduction, and doubtless 
that is why every new work from her pen sounds 
so fresh and spontaneous. She is today the world’s 
most significant woman composer. Male pianists 
might display a bit more of gallantry by playing 
occasionally the very musicianly and effective piano 
concerto by Mrs. Beach. The Irish Suite is pub- 
lished by the John Church Co. 
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Ernest Newman’s Wagner as Man and Artist, 
attacks that composer in the former capacity and 
praises him in the latter. Now arises Henry T. 
Finck (in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
January 24) and attacks Newman as a biographer 
but praises him as a critic. We mentioned this to 
one of Finck’s confreres of the pen, who said: ‘Well, 
I would condemn Henry as a critic and cellist, but 
think he deserves inordinate praise as a gardener, 
gastronomer and friend.” 

nme 

Uneasy lies the head of an operatic impresario— 
which is what Shakespeare really meant. Poor Mr. 
Insull, of the Chicago Opera, is coming in for his 
share of abuse, and yet he is only trying to do his 
best. If he knows his Byron, he probably will 
remember and understand these lines from Beppo: 

“Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wished him five fathom under the Rialto.” 
zn e 


Mme. Jeritza, who was thrown over the foot- 
lights recently in Fedora by tenor Gigli, says that 
she would like to be the Delilah when he sings Sam- 
son. “I wouldn’t leave a hair on his head,” is her 
declaration. 

RR eR 

The annual statement of the William Wrigley 
company shows net profits for 1924 of $8,539,314, 
meanwhile the 1924 budgets of all our symphony 
orchestras show the usual horrendous deficits. 

* 

Queena Mario, the cheery little soprano warbler 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has reached the 
top pinnacle of fame at last. A racehorse has been 
named after her—Queena Mario—and is running 
these days in Havana. If it is as fast as some of the 
real (Queena’s coloratura passages, the day of profit- 
able victory should not be far distant. 


M. B. H. writes: “I suppose that you consider 
Parsifal, and not February, the longest month in 
the year.” 

nRre 

Often we are inclined to think that our sense of 
art values is all wrong. The same issue of the eve- 
ning paper that had a few lines about the “Gotter- 
dammerung” revival at the Metropolitan last week, 
printed a half column article called “Ways to Use 
Codfish.”. No doubt the 100 per cent. American 
business man is less inclined to feed his intellect 
with Walhalla motifs and Siegfried monologues, 
than to nourish his interior with this: 

SPANISH CODFISH. 

Two tablespoons bacon fat or 3. tablespoons butter, 1 
green pepper finely chopped, 1 tablespoon pimiento finely 
chopped, 1 onion finely chopped, 4 cup canned tomato, 4% 
teaspoon soda, 1 cup hot milk, 4% teaspoon paprika, 2 cups 
flaked codfish. 

This may be varied by omitting the milk and using 14 
cups of tomato. Melt the fat, add the onion,-pepper and 
pimiento, and cook until the onion is a delicious golden color. 
Add the tomato, soda and seasonings and let it come to the 
boiling point. Add the flaked fish, and when it is hot add 
the milk and serve at once. This is very attractive served 
on a platter in a border of rice boiled Chinese fashion, or 
it may be served with mashed or baked potatoes and with 
the addition of lettuce and cucumber salad, or a salad made 
of greeny peas or beans tossed in mayonnaise and mounded 
on lettuce leaves, it makes an appetizing meal. 

Re 

The Bohemians gave a dinner at the Harvard 
Club on Thursday evening, January 27, in honor of 
the sixtieth birthday of Franz Kneisel, the veteran 
violinist, pedagogue, conductor, and quartet leader. 
Although his birthday proper was on January 206, 
he spent that day in private celebration with his 


family, but he devoted the following evening “to his 
other family, the Bohemians,” as toastmaster Rubin 
Goldmark put it affectionately in his splendid speech 
about Mr. Kneisel. His address was a striking per- 
sonal and musical tribute in which he emphasized 
the great value of the educational role which Franz 
Kneisel has played in the musical development of 
this country and particularly in Boston and New 
York. Mr, Goldmark said that the full importance 
of the Kneisel work would be perpetuated in the 
activities of his many splendid violin pupils, several 
of whom have attained positions of the greatest 
prominence. 

Following his eulogy, Mr, Goldmark, on behalf 
of The Bohemians, presented Kneisel with a framed 
lithograph of Beethoven, signed by that master, and 
given in 1825 to the Schlesinger family, the famous 
music publishers. Under the glass of the picture 
is also a lock of Beethoven’s hair, which too was a 
gift from him to the Schlesingers. Another present 
to Kneisel, from the New York publishing house of 
Fischer, was the smallest violin ever made, and 
which was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition. 

Mr. Goldmark concluded by reading a sheaf of 
dozens of telegrams from well-known musicians in 
this country and Europe who sent their felicitations 
to the birthday celebrant. 

Following the dinner a musical program was 
given, consisting of a Nardini violin concerto, per- 
formed by-Sascha Jacobsen ; Sarasate’s Navarro for 
two violins, played by Josef Fuchs and William 
Kroll, with Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano; Pag- 
anini’s Moto Perpetuo for violin and string orches- 
tra, played by Messrs. Josef Fuchs, Sascha Jacob- 
sen, William Kroll, and Karl Kraeuter ; Kassmeyer’s 
Narren Symphony, (humorous sketch) for violin, 
viola, cello, double-bass, flute, horn and trumpet ; 
and Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture for orches- 
tra. Samuel Gardner conducted the orchestra. 

One of the interesting announcements of the eve- 
ning was to the effect that the fund of the Musi- 
cians’ Foundation (a department of the Bohemians ), 
which helps sick and needy musicians, now has 
reached very nearly to the $100,000 mark. 

Among the 200 guests present were: Ernest 
Hutcheson, Nahan Franko, Max Bendix, Gustav 
Saenger, Oscar Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, W. 
J. Henderson, Efrem Zimbalist, Leonard Liebling, 
Richard Aldrich, Paul Kochanski, Sigmund Her 
zog, Josef Stransky, Hugo Grunwald, Martin Blu- 
menthal, Arthur Schwarz, M. H. Hanson, Paolo 
Gallico, Bernard Sinsheimer, William Thorner, A. 
Buzzi-Peccia, Lazar Samoiloff, Albert von Doenhoff, 
Gustav L. Becker, Frank Damrosch, Felix Warburg, 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, Fred Steinway, and Felix 
Kahn. 
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Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, one of the pioneer 
American pianists, so far as the present generation 
is concerned, will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of her professional activities, with a concert in her 
home town, Chicago, on February 25, 1925. Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler has not made many public ap- 
pearances of recent years, owing to her state of 
health, but she has been busy uninterruptedly teach- 
ing a large class of pupils and imbuing them with 
her own high ideals of piano art, based on the best 
sources and the finest traditions. She studied with 
Leschetizky just before Paderewski went to that 
master, and also antedating the Gabrilowitsch- 
Schnabel-Hambourg-Goodson_ period. 

The Zeisler talent had been considered extraor- 
dinary, however, even before she left this country 
for Europe. She made several strikingly success- 
ful appearances over there after she left Lescheti- 
zky but her real triumphs were celebrated in her 
native land upon her return here. She was recog- 
nized at once as a player of rare gifts. Critics and 
the public acclaimed her sensitive musical nature, 
her fiery temperament and racy imagination, and her 
brilliant, impetuous technic. A phrase coined by 
the late Huneker, “She is the Sarah Bernhardt of 
the piano,” was regarded as not too extravagant 
for the Fannie Bloomfield of those days—she 
added the Zeisler later, when she married the noted 
Chicago attorney of that name. Their union, 
blessed with several talented children, has been a 
singularly happy one. 

As the years went on, Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, as 
was natural with a woman of her unusual intel- 
lectual proclivities, changed her dashing style of per- 
formance gradually into more serious and intro- 
spective art. She devoted herself more and more 
to the musical classics, and became an assiduous stu- 
dent of languages, philosophy, economics, and liter- 
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ature. She has been a conspicuous figure for more 
than a quarter of a century in Chicago, as a fighter 
for the equal rights of woman, and she played no 
small role in the local politics of that city. 

Doubtless there will be a great outpouring of feli- 
citations and other tributes for “Cur Fannie,” on 
February 25. Some of her old friends all over the 
country might like to know that she may be reached 
at the Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

nRre 

Persons who pay us visits at this office might 
read this with profit, from the Telegram-Mail ; “An- 
other high explosive is made by mixing a busy day 
and a caller who has plenty of time.” 

RnR, 

Very few of the ultra-modern musicians live to 
be as radical and revolutionary as they were when 
they started on their careers. Which is only a way 
of leading up to what the sage said: “Conservatives 
are those, who build a road where radicals blazed 
the trail.” 

nRme 

Last year’s fire loss in the United States and 
Canada was $434,337,250—not including the Jet 
ters burned by us in which we were asked how to 
begin an operatic career and how to pronounce 
Gigli’s name. 

neRme 

Lavedan says: “There is something ot one’s soul 
P . hei, ER he ; A 
in one’s voice.”” This is only another instance of the 
silliness of literary men when they dabble in musica! 
subjects without having been educated in the tonal 
art. We know many persons of whom it would be 
most unjust to judge their souls by their voices. 

RRR, 

From the Morning Telegraph : 

A Britisher has invented a contrivance that can be fitted 
on safe doors and locks and which will open only in response 
to a musical note. If the instrument is tuned to A flat and 
a burglar basso sings A sharp at it nothing will happen 

he cracksman will have to be equipped with a tuning fork 
and strike the precise note before the lock will react to his 
tones. So that, when a man goes in for music over there, 
his friends don’t know whether he’s studying to become 
an opera singer or a yegg. One thing about life in dear 
old Lunnon. It may be grey, but it's never dull. 

zn Re, 

Variations is in receipt of the attached para 
phrase of a pianmistic news item which has been fill 
ing the front pages of our dailies for over a week 

DISAPPEARANCES 
By DisapreaArinc AutTHorR 

Ivory thumper disappears 
act, requesting many encores 

Ivory hitters’ market shows no immediate response to loss 
in production—prices still sag 

Snappy manager discovers disappearing act 
audience, Offers reward for more attendance i 

Pianos shaking on all four legs, fear they will vanish into 
homes and make bed for winter coal, 

Audience now demands disappearing 
loss of umbrella last time he attended 

Liszt Sonata violently agitated—feels he should have dis 
appeared years ago, but was overlooked 
_ New clue discovered—pianist broadcasted into the 
Station F. L. O. P. 

Managers hold meeting 
appearing performance. 

Every pianist now a duet 
Taxicab Houdini 

Fees in gleeful spirit 
act—fear no imitators. 

Music critics decry old stuff 
season and no one discovers it 

Hylan sends Craig piano teac her, hopes s00n fo announce 
his first disappearance 

Orchestral conductors playing piano 
plot. Player rolls all tightening up, say paper all disappear 
ing through holes 

Big demand for 
stocked. 


Union holds meeting, applauds 


extends to 


insurance, claims 


ether 
elect new bunch to continue dis 

shake dice to see who does a 
original creators of disappearing 


say they disappear whole 


swear off lear a 


disappearing managers—market well 


| a 
Headline in the Times, January 16: “Hartman 
Defeats Gardner by One Up.” Hartman—but not 
Arthur; Gardner—but not Samuel. The item re 
ferred to the well known golf champions. As a 
matter of fact, Arthur and Samuel are not oppon 
ents but co-operators. Gardner’s programs often 
include the Hartmann violin transcriptions. So do 
Elman’s. So do Kreisler’s. 
sR 
Debate suggestion for musical clubs: ‘Resolved, 
That Tannhauser Was No Gentlemaf for Telling 
on Venus.” 
a 
Toscanini used to say that he could not under- 
stand Siegfried’s forgetfulness. 
zn rme 


Beecham, the former London conductor and 
operatic impresario, said not long ago that “sea 


power is the foe of music. Countries which have 
large navies are not essentially musical.” We re 
ferred the Beecham opinion to Siegfried O’Houli 
han, and he answered at once: “Sure, Beecham is 


right. Look at the Jews, and negroes, and Irish 
They have no navies, and see how musical they 
are.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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‘ 


me whit for the name of the artist, being interested 
olely in where the wireless waves are coming trom 
umd chortling with glee if they get ‘distance.’ “if 


WEINGARTNER’S NEW SYMPHONY 

Phe Felix Weingartner, No. 
5, in C minor, opus 71, has made a decided hit in 
the British Isles, where the distinguished conductor 


new symphony by 


has been winning new fame in a series of guest ap 
“The symphony is,” says the critic of 
the Glasgow Evening News, “agreeable music; vot 
but emotionally stimulating, and satisfying 


4 


| earances 


Oniy sO, 
all imaginable exigencies in respect of scientific art 
stry in the treatment of eloquent subject matter spun 
tissue texture betrays no weaknesses 
lhe symphony abounds in melodies which 

are not merely formally graceful in their contours, 
but and dramatic character, 
ilst they never depart from the ideal of beauty in 
The orchestral 
ensemble, have also 

expert and appropriate coloring, and many strikingly 
passages occur incidentally; in brief, the 
displays convincingly his mastery of the 
unple instrumental resources of which he has chosen 


into a whose 


have expressive zest 
line and in instrumental coloring 
masses, whether in sections or 
etlective 
Compt set 


to make use 


1 


“It arrests attention by the brilliance of its scoring 
and command of orchestral color and effect,” wrote 
unother Glasgow critic in the Daily Record and Mail, 
His conducting, too, was heartily praised in Glasgow 
and at other Scotch cities where he appeared. Said 
the Edinburgh Scotsman: “There is nothing sensa- 
tional in the methods of Mr. Weingartner, but the 
four very familiar works shone with a new beauty. 
(Of the profound impression which he had produced, 
however, there was no doubt, at the interval, when 
a storm of applause broke forth, Mr. Weingartner 
being enthusiastically recalled. here was the same 
experience after the Eroica, which occupied the sec 
ond portion of the program. It was an inspiring per 
formance, and Mr. Weingartner’s appearances at the 
next two will be awaited with the 
pleasurable anticipations.” 


concerts most 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG FOLK 
From Liverpool come prospectus and programs 
of a series of eight Saturday afternoon orchestral 
oncerts for the young folk, promoted by Rushworth 
and Dreaper. The announcement states that there 
is an orchestra of thirty-seven instruments and that 


the meaning and significance of the music per- 
formed will be explained by Miss I. Allen. This is 


the third season of such concerts. They are ap- 
parently very much like unto the young folks’ con 
certs that are given all over the United States. 
The programs are of the usual kind, selected from 
the classics, but there are some features that seem 
somewhat superior to similar endeavor in America. 
In the first place there is on the back of the program 
a drawing of a standard orchestra, showing where 
the different players sit, and then there is a leaflet 
with small pictures of all the instruments and des- 
criptions of each. Here for instance on one page 
is the entire orchestra ensemble with everything in- 
luded except the traps, bells, harp and celesta. An- 
ther page is devoted to stringed instruments and 
gives their tuning and compass. Such effort toward 
music appreciation is valuable, and if it is continued 
long enough the whole world will be so full of 
musicians that there will be no financiers to sup- 
port the orchestras, and then we can begin all over 
again where we were ten thousand years ago. And 
since most of the joy in life is the result of doing 
things rather than having things, this delightful vi- 
cious circle is a guarantee of permanent happiness. 


PIANOS NEEDED 

\ communication is received from the New York 
luberculosis Association pointing out the great good 
that is being done by generous musicians in provid- 
ing music for these unfortunates, in many cases con 
fined to these institutions for months at a time, some 
of them for years. The letter says: ‘Physicians in 
charge tell us repeatedly that our musical cheer does 
the patients more real good than the medicine they 
take.” ; 

rhe Association states that at the present time 
twenty-seven upright pianos are needed in this hos- 
pital work. These pianos need not have modern 
be free from scratches, but should have 
good tone and good action. 

It is to be hoped that some readers of the Musica. 
Courier who live in the neighborhood of New York 
have pianos which they feel they can spare and which 
they will present to the New York Tuberculosis 
\ssociation. The Association has its headquarters 
at 244 Madison Avenue, New York, telephone Cale- 
donia 2240, 


cases OT! 
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February 5, 
EOLUS, JANUARY, 1925 


Solus is.the new name of the official publication 
of the National Association of Harpists, formerly 
known as the Eolian Review. It is a magazine ap- 
parently quite as much interested in the development 
of music in general as it is in the harp. In every 
issue the magazine publishes serious articles upon 
various subjects related particularly to modernism 
and the psychology of modern music. There are 
many who sometimes agree most heartily with what 
these modern writers have to say and sometimes 
likewise disagree with them with the same hearty 
vigor. But whether one agrees or disagrees, it must 
he acknowledged that Eolus is a review which makes 
one think, and thinking is a valuable exercise for 
every body ° 

In this issue Carlos Salzedo has an article entitled 
Instrumental Mortality. In it he deals with the 
question of what instruments still admit of develop- 
ment in their structure or mechanical improvement, 
or which admit of uses in new ways, ex- 
press the ideas of new composers. In this sense, says 
Mr. Salzedo, the four-stringed group is dead, and 
it appears that Mr. Salzedo feels also that most of 
the other instruments now in use are dead with the 
exception of the percussion group and the harp. 

The ever original gentleman who calls himself D. 
Rudhyar—which is not name—contributes an 
article on The Phnograph as a Basis for Interna- 
tional Musical Education in which he chides us for 
not making records of American folk music, exhibit- 
ing a truly surprising ignorance of folk songs. He is 
especially amusing when he makes remarks mention- 
ing the “Amerindian” as “those early forefathers of 
ours.” D. Rudhyar, being a Frenchman, can hardly 
claim the American Indian as one of his forefathers, 
and certainly no American except the American 
Indian is likely to make any such claim either. 

As to the music of the Indians, D, Rudhyar should 
know—as he lives or has lived in California—that 
records were made more than twenty years ago by 
a number of people and much of the music from 
these records written down carefully and authentic- 
ally by Arthur Farwell. This work was done in the 
boulder home of the Indian expert and_ editor, 
Charles F. Lummis, down in the Arroyo Seco which 
is now a part of Los Angeles. The late Dr. Norman 
Bridge was also instrumental in collecting some of 


sO as to 


his 


this music along with other Indian lore, to say 
nothing of various other individuals and organiza 
tions. It becomes rather wearisome for Americans 


to have to be told their duty by foreigners who come 
over here with an inflated idea of their knowledge. 

There is an excellent article by Katharine Frazier 
upon Memorizing, which would be useful to any 
musician whether harpist or not. The balance of 
the magazine is devoted to the interests of the 
Association of Harpists. 

é —_—_¢——— 
HE HAS NO SCORN OF JAZZ? 

This is the heading—including the question mark 

of an editorial paragraph that appeared in the 
New York Times recently referring to opinions ex- 
pressed by W. J. Henderson in an article in Scrib- 
ner’s for February. The Times says: “While he 
does not exactly commend jazz, he does not de- 
nounce it as either criminal or base, and does not 
admit outright, as applying to it, the first part of ‘a 
poor thing, but our own.’ For those 
of us who, perhaps because we are old as well as 
old-fashioned, regard jazz with abhorrence, there is 


in Mr. Henderson’s article only this consolation 
or justification. He says that jazz is still crude and 
ugly—a promise rather than an achievement.” 


Mr. Henderson is also, like this editor of the 
Times, both old and old-fashioned, but he is, for his 
protection and enlightenment in this matter, a musi- 
cian. Beneath all of the ugliness and ineptness of 
jazz his musicianship perceives the real facts. Like 
other musicians, he perceives that jazz has, for the 
first time in history, introduced into popular music 
elements heretofore absent—counterpoint, rich and 
varied harmonies (though often incorrect), colorful 
instrumentation. Jazz is full of stupidities and arid- 
ities, sentimentalities, insincerities, barbarisms, but it 
dees hold for us these features of real music as 
above enumerated. Whether or not jazz can ever 
be made into anything worth while without ceasing 
to be jazz, that is a thing none of us can say, but it 
is stupid to deny it what it is and what it has. 

Res ey Ga 
A NEW MUSEUM OF MUSIC 

When the Teatro Comunale Verdi at Trieste 
openéd its season a short time ago a new museum 
of music was also added to the few in existence. 
The curator, Ermanno Curel, assembled an interest- 
ing collection of objects which have to do with the 
century of existence of this venerable opera house. 
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Physiology of Singing 
To the Musicat Courtrr: January 24, 1925. 

The letter entitled Physiology in Music, by Frederick W. 
Wodell, published in the Musica Courter of January 22, 
is extremely interesting for it brings up a question which 
has undoubtedly been in the minds of many of those who 
study singing, Mr. Wodell voices the popular conception of 
the dangers which are supposed to be inherent in any men- 
tion of physiology to the vocal student and urges that the 
most practical way to lead a student to sing well is “to 
avoid filling his mind with thoughts of the psysiology of 
singing.” Nevertheless Mr. Wodell does admit that some 
consideration must be given to physiology when he states 
that it is necessary to raise the soft palate to obtain a cer- 
tain quality of tone. This he seeks to bring about by urging 
the student to more than ordinarily “drop the jaw.” In this 
Mr. Wodell departs from physiological fact, for there is 
nothing in dropping the jaw which stimulates the action of 
those muscles which control the soft palate. That the 
dropping of the jaw produces an effect shghtly akin to that 
of raising the palate is true, for both actions yield increased 
space in the mouth, but their effect upon the production of 
the voice is by no means the same, for it is distinctly neces- 
sary to stimulate the action of the palatal muscles inde- 
pendent of the.jaw action both in regard to resonance as 
well as pitch production. In such a case “indirection” be- 
comes “misdirection” and demonstrable proof of this is 
easily available. As regards “drinking in the tone on the 
vowel,” this is one of those mystical subtleties which flourish 
in vocal studios but which are meaningless since they do not 
describe what is actually taking place. 

It has always seemed to me to be unfair to the vocal 
student to insist that he is littke more than an infant in in- 
telligence and that to inform him accurately as to what is 
taking place when he produces a tone would confuse him 
The plain facts of singing are by no means difficult to grasp 
and are certainly easier to comprehend than the mental pap 
which is so often fed to the student and which despite its 
seeming innocuousness is impossible of assimilation. 

As regards Mr. Breare’s book, I have read the review of 
this with interest and thereupon decided that an author who 
believes that “every phase of temperament demands _ its 
own characteristic breath treatment” and that it is “a very 
dangerous thing to awaken consciousness to the fact that 
humanity has a throat” is sufficiently lacking in information 
regarding the facts as to render his opinions of little value. 

As to whether the famous singers of whom Mr. Wodell 
speaks gave any attention to the physiological functioning of 
their vocal organs, it is probable that they did not, but it is 
also both possible and probable if they had we might 
have been able to enjoy their art for a much longer period 
of time than was the case. Surely Mr. Wodell is not urging 
that ignorance is bliss even when this bliss is enjoyed by 
famous singers ! Yours very truly, 

WituiaM A. C. Zerrrt. 


Carnegie Hall to Be Sold 


For a number of years past there has been from time to 
time a rumor that Carnegie Hall would be sold. Last week 
Robert A. Franks, executor of the Carnegie estate and 
president of the Home Trust Company, issued the following 
statement : 

“An understanding has been arrived at between the exec- 
utor of the estate of Andrew Carnegie and Robert E. 
Simon covering the more important provisions for a sale 
of the Carnegie Hall properties by the estate to Mr. Simon. 

“The parties are now working out a form of contract. 
Unless unforeseen difficulties arise in connection with the 
details, it is expected that a contract will be signed and 
that a sale to Mr. Simon will result. 

“The sale of the Carnegie Hall properties is a necessary 
result of the administration of Mr. Carnegie’s estate. 

“The executor and Mrs. Carnegie, as residuary legatees, 
have been anxious that no inconvenience might result to the 
lovers of music in New York City. To this end the contract 
will provide for the continued operation of the auditorium 
of Carnegie Hall for five years, unless another hall, 
capable ‘of taking its place, is sooner constructed. 

“Mr. Simon contemplates no changes which will affect any 
of the present leases.” 

Carnegie Hall has been the New York center for large 
concerts for thirty-four years, having been dedicated in 1891 
with a concert directed by Walter Damrosch and a speech 
by the late Bishop Henry C. Potter. Except for the three 








the new conductor of the 
Cape Town orchestra. The 
stamp which thus achieves 
musical distinction also has 


Great Success or New: 
Frencn Cuorat Work 
Brussels, January 16.— 
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halls, the entire building is given to studios, and owing to 
the increased property values in this section its devotion 
to this purpose has now made it uneconomic, since with 
its old fashioned construction, large rooms and the practical 
impossibility of -modernizing it owing to the expense in- 
volved, a sufficient income cannot be obtained from rentals 
to bring in the proper return on the amount invested 

The purchase price is not named but it is understood to 
be well above the assessed value which in 1924 was 
$1,750,000. 


Third Josef Adler Musicale 


The third of the Josef Adler musicales, being given at 
12 East 86th Street, took place on January 23, when the 
program was presented by the New York trio (Clarence 
Adler, pianist; Louis Edlin, violinist; Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cellist), assisted by Josef Adler, pianist. The Beethoven 
trio, op. 1, No. 2, in G major, was rendered with energetic 
spirit, finesse of style and good tonal balance. The second 
number was a Decameron suite, by Lowry, played by Messrs. 
Van Vliet and Josef Adler. This music is very rare, the 
original plates having been destroyed and Mr. Van Vliet 
possessing one of the few copies in existence. It is charm- 
ing music. The five sections are entitled: Allegro Mar- 
ziale, Capriccio, Villanelle, Barcarolle, Hongroise. Par- 
ticularly delightful were the Allegro Marziale and the 
Villanelle. The two artists interpreted with skill and 
feeling. Three lovely miniatures—a minuet, a gavotte and 
a saltarella—by Frank Bridge, concluded the program. The 
trio performed these with: exquisite lightness and delicacy. 

These musicales are well attended, as they deserve to be, 
and the audiences ar always enthusiastic and appreciative 


Tollefsens at Hunter College 


On January 28, in the Hunter College auditorium, the 
Tollefsen Trio gave the first of a series of three chamber 
music recitals. The program comprised the Schubert trio 
in E flat, op. 100, with movements from the Arensky trio, 
and the Fairy Tale Waltzes by Schutt. 

The trio played at the Brooklyn Academy of Music under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute on January 25, Other 
appearances in the near future will be: for the Woman's 
Club of Glen Ridge, N. J., and at the Aurora Grata Cathe- 
dral in Brooklyn, the latter being one of a series of four 
Sunday afternoon chamber music concerts 

Negotiations are now completed for a coast to coast tour 
for the trio, commencing January, 1926, which will last 
from six to eight weeks. 


A Dinner for Herbert Braham 


Herbert G. Braham, conductor of the Brooklyn Orches- 
tral Society, who has worked unremittingly for seventeen 
years to give Brooklyn a representative symphony orchestra, 
first with the Hoadley Society and more recently with the 
Brooklyn Orchestral Society, will be given a banquet at 
Sherry’s, February 18, to celebrate the completion of the 
fifth year of the latter organization’s appearance in public 
concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Judge Fred 
M.- Crane will preside. Thomas L. Leeming, president of 
the Academy of Music Corporation, is chairman of the 
executive committee, and Arthur S. Somers, president of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, treasurer of the general 
committee. 


The Musicians’ Club has arranged a Liebling Night on 
February 19, at Chickering Hall, and has invited Estelle, 
George and Leonard Liebling to give a program which will 
consist of songs, piano selections, and a talk, On that occa- 
sion there will be performed some compositions which 
George Liebling has written during his present visit to 
America. They consist of two new piano pieces, The Old 
Story and The Portrait, and two new songs, Ruins and The 
Secret, written to poems by Susan M. Boogherr. 


Prof. Tovey Coming to America 
Donald Tovey, professor of music at the Edinburgh 
University in Scotland, will make his first American con 
cert tour early next season, and Annie Friedberg, his 
manager, reports that the pianist will start his concerts 
early in October with two New York recitals. Prof. Tovey 
has given six historical recital’ of the piano works of 
Beethoven at the Birmingham University in England 
Arden at Emory College Banquet 
Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, sang at the an 
nual alumni banquet of Emory College, Atlanta, Ga., given 
at the Capitol City Club on January 26 
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Ravel’s New Opera 
(Special to the Musica. Courter) 


Monte Carlo, January 21.—A new work by Mau- 
rice Ravel, a ballet-opera entitled L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges, is being prepared for production at the 
Casino here. V. 








Bilotti Engaged for Queens Hall 
(By Special Cable to the Musicat Courter) 


Paris, February 2.—Anton Bilotti, the young 
American pianist, who is living here this winter, 
has been engaged as soloist for the Sunday after- 
noon concert at Queens Hall, London, February 8. 

R. V. 








A “Voice Verifier” 
(Special to the Musicat Courier) 


Vienna, January 14.—Pressmen and professional 
musicians were invited to attend the demonstration 
of a new device intended to enable singers and 
vocal students to hear their own voice as others 
hear it. The vibrations of the voice are caught by 
a brass funnel placed close to the singer’s mouth, 
and lead back to his or her ear through a con- 
struction of brass tubes, which serve to intensify 
the sound without altering its quality or color. 
Professors Eugen Fischer and L. E. Krafft are 
the inventors of the device, which met with pro- 
found interest from those present. P. B. 








Ethel Leginska Found 


Ethel Leginska, the pianist, whose disappearance 
on Monday evening of last week a few minutes 
before she was scheduled to give a recital at Car- 
negie Hall aroused a great deal of excitement, was 
reported found on Sunday last. Her whereabouts, 
however, have not been revealed up to the time 
the Musica. Courier goes to press. The Bureau 
of Missing Persons of the New York Police De- 
partment refused to give out any information. 
Miss Leginska’s New York friends were equally 
reticent. One report says that she is in a sani- 
tarium near Boston, another that she is resting 
with friends near New York. It is known that, at 
the time of going away, she went out of the city 
and was for a while in a Pennsylvania town. 

E. W. Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, announces 
that Miss Leginska will take some time to recover 
from what appears to be a nervous breakdown and 
that most of her February engagements have been 
cancelled. It is expected, however, that she will 
resume the end of the month when she has en- 
gagements at Joplin, Zanesville and Columbus. 

















Farnam Begins February Bach Recitals 


Four Monday night Bach recitals are being given at the 
Church. of the Holy Communion, New York, by Lynn- 
wood Farnam, organist of the church, and including many 
of the biggest works of the father of all music. The next 
will take place on February 9 


Hughes Program at MacDowell Club 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes will give a recital of mvsic 
for two pianos at the MacDowell Club on the evening: of 
February 18. The program will include the suite op. 17 
by Rachmaninoff ; rondo, op. 73, by ( hopin, and the Varia- 
tion on a Beethoven Theme, by Saint-Saéns 


Company as artistic director JANACEK Mane Honorary 
Amongst other well-known Doctor 
artists who are joining the 


Brinn (Czechoslov: 
company is Evelyn Scotney, slovakia ) 


January 11.—Leos Janacek 


The Zimmer Quatuor, one of 
the oldest and best known 
chamber music organizations 
in Belgium, has just intro- 
duced to us a work by An- 
dre Caplet (French composer 
and leader of the orchestra) 
entitled Le Miroir de Jesus, 
for solo voice, and women’s 
choir with string and harp 
accompaniment. The work, 
which is beautiful and sim- 
ple, full of color and emi- 
nently expressive of an ar- 
dent soul, was received here 
with the same enthusiasm 
and spontaneous success as 
it was in Paris. A As, 

Nove Musicat Honors 1N 

SoutH AFRICA 


London, January 15.—The 
Union of South Africa have 
just decided to issue a series 
of postage stamps decorated 
with portraits of a number of 
their most famous men. 
Prominent amongst the num- 
ber is one of Lyell-Taylor, 


on it a photograph of the 
new concert hall in Durban, 
acting as a background to 
the famous one’s head. 
Gs. 
Boropine’s Prince IGor IN 
BRUSSELS 


Brussels, January 15,—The 
first performance in_ the 
French language of Boro- 
dine’s Prince Igor has just 
been given at the Theater de 
la Monnaie here. The work, 
splendidly produced, had a 
great success, the scenery by 
the Russian painter Lissim 
and costumes which were by 
M. Thirier being particularly 
beautiful. The famous bal- 
let made a great impression 
by the extraordinary anima- 
tion and originality of the 
choreographic design. The in- 
terpretation emphasized the 
heroic side of the werk, and 
in spite of the absence of ac- 
tion and dramatic interest, 
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the opera, in its eminently 
Russian setting, presented 
a brilliant and varied specta 
cle. G.C 
Music Pays IMPORTANT 
Part in New CINEMA 
London, January 15.—The 
new Capitol Theater shortly 
to be opened in London is de- 
signed to play as important a 
part in the cinema world as 
does Covent Garden in the 
realm of opera, and eventu- 
ally Covent Garden _ itself 
may have to look to its lau 
rels as music is to be one of 
the most important features 
in the arrangements. Guest 
performances of the orches- 
tra will be directed by 
famous conductors who may 
be engaged for one per- 
formance or for a_ series, 
while every effort will be 
made to find really good art- 


ists, not only to take part in 
the orchestra but to sing and 
play with the orchestra. It 
is understood that the British 
National Opera Company 
will lend their chorus for the 
opening performances, which 
will take place shortly 
G. C. 

sRITISH NATIONAL OPERA 

CoMPANY OPENS Sprine 

Tour 

London, January 16.—The 
sritish National Opera Com 
pany opens their spring tour 
on February 2nd next at the 
northern’ town of Bradford, 
proceeding thence to Liver 
pool, Birmingham, Manches 
ter and Cardiff. The con- 
ductors for the season will 
include Eugene Goossens, 
Aylmer Buesst, Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent and Frederic Aus- 
tin, who again tours with the 


the Australian prima donna, 
late of the Metropolitan 
Apera, who will make her 
first operatic appearance in 
England as Gilda on Febru 
ary 10 Rosina Buckman 
and Florence Austral will 
sing guest performances with 
the company 

The company’s repertory 
will include, as well as the 
well-known = and regular 
works, such novelties as 
Vaughan Williams’ Hugh the 
Drover, Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
The Golden Cockerel, and 
Debussy’s Pelléas and Meli 
sande. The first perform 
ance is also to be given of a 
new opera by Gustav Holst, 
based on well-known Fal- 
staff scenes, the part of Fal 


staff being written for a bass, 


to be taken at the first per 
formance by Norman Allin. 
The Shakespearean text, 
when used, is to be strictly 
adhered to. GG 


composer of Jenufa, has just 
been made honorary doctor 
by the university of this city 
which is his permanent resi 
dence. Janacek’s latest op 
era, The Tales of the Sly 
Little Fox, has recently been 
produced here with great suc 
cess and will shortly be 
heard at Praguc A.B 
New Austrian Operas 
Vienna, January 10,—Wil 
helm Grosz, whose maiden 
opera, Sganarelle, was a 
cepted by Strauss for ithe 
Vienna Staatsoper, is now at 
work upon an operatic ver 
sion of The Dybuk, the fa 
mous Yiddish play by Anski 
Hans Gal, composer of The 
Holy Duck which has been 
one of the most frequently 
played operas of the past 
season in Germany, is com 
pleting his new work, The 
Song of the Night, an opera 
in three acts, P. B. 
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Prima Da 
With the SAN CARLO 


Singing Aida, Tosca, Butterfly, II Trovatore, Faust, Bo 


“The finest moments with Farrar’s Butterfly as now recalled 





NEW YORK 


Anne Roselle’s Mimi had a simplicity that was not exaggerated, an effect of 
ingenuousness. She sang always with authority, and oftenest with warm and 
characterizing tone color Olin Downes in the Times. 
Mme. Roselle was a dramatic and emotional Tosca, playing the part with effective 
intensity Herald Tribune. 


\nne Roselle, as Marguerite, gave a portrayal that was vocally brilliant and 
visually beautiful Grena Bennett in the American 


SYRACUS] 

Anne Roselle with a flute-like voice plus personality and indefinable charm, stood 
out as a gem in a brilliant operatic setting last night when the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company opened a three days’ engagement. Her Aida, young, graceful, 
lithe and picturesque, was an inspiration. Post-Standard 





AIDA 
ASHEVILLE 


Anne Roselle in the title role justified all expectations of those who had been 
privileged to meet her. She is an artist to her finger tips. She has youth, beauty, 
voice, and soul. These attributes, coupled with a very real histrionic ability, made 
her delineation of the captive princess, torn between her love for the conqueror of 
her people and her filial affection for her father, stand out as a memorable per- 
formance. Her rendition of “Ritorna Vincitor,” in which she gives expression 
to her anguish, torn between fear and love, was remarkably well done. As she 
invokes the pity of the gods for her hapless plight in the following air, blasé 
indeed must have been the listener who was not*moved by her piteous p'ea. Miss 
Roselle’s pianissimo tones demonstrate an unusually good breath control. 
Times. 








TOSCA 


BOSTON 

\nne Roselle made a conspicuous and pleasing Cio Cio San. Cap-a-pie she was 
delightfully Japanese, and in this matter of fidelity to type has actually no imme- 
diate rival of her own race for the part in opera today. For her voice, as much 
and more can be said. A firm, even soprano, capab'e of unapparent restraint and 
power without losing a vestige of its charm, it is capital and gold to work with. 
[here were strong evidences in “Boheme” that Miss Roselle could act, evidences 
verified last evening as she entered with all of Garden’s eagerness into the possi- 
bilities of a part. Her joy and delight were honest and instinctive; her sorrow 
and grief poignant and sincere. No sniveling sentiment. No flagrant affectation. 
No tears on the heels of pure stage direction. Miss Roselle was an actress as 
industrious and faithful in her work as if the music were solely secondary con- 
sideration. Animation, laughter, hope, despair, engulfing sorrow poured out of 
that crucible, the one melting into the next with a well-nigh perfect fusion. Such 
abilities are the possessions of not many singers in grand opera. The finest mo- 
ments with Farrar’s Butterfly, as now recalled, could not have surpassed . Miss 
Roselle. ivening Transcript. 
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edagaEpt have surpassed Miss Roselle.’—BostonJEvening Transcript. 


MEMPHIS 

Interest naturally centered in the title role, and as such Anne Roselle, who in 
previous appearances here, both in opera and in concert, won a big place in the 
hearts of all real music lovers. She is an artist in every sense of the word and 
easily dominated every scene in which she appeared. Her voice is most pleasing 
and of quality which brings a quivering of the heartstrings. From her opening 
note, which was as clear as a silver bell, until she sank to death in the tomb with 
her beloved Radames, she gave evidence of rare ability. Nothing she did was 
more superb or enjoyable than in the aria in the first act, while she gave unalloyed 
pleasure to her listeners in her duos with Amneris and others, for a large part of 
the quality of the performance rested on her. 

Geo, Williams in the News Scimita 





LEONORA 


DETROIT 

Miss Roselle was in a part splendidly suited to her talents and her physical attri 
butes fitted the role like a glove. Her costumes were very tasteful and effective. 
She sang her allotted music beautifully and about her acting there was a strange 
wistfulness. She made a poignant, lovable Mimi, News. 


PITTSBURGH 

Mimi as done by Anne Roselle was a particularly pleasing interpretation. ler 

voice is a lush soprano, rich and moving, and in such arias as the name-solo and 

her farewell lead, as well as her share in the duos and ensembles, she was superb. 
Post. 





D ah 


M *8GUERITE 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anne Roselle, who recently was heard here in the role of Cio Cio San, repeated 

her superb characterization. She is a singer with a voice of power and of excel 

lent quality, and she invested the role with all the tragedy that it possesses 
Record 





LYNCHBURG 

Anne Roselle stood at the head last night. In a triumphant performance of the 
title role of “Madame Butterfly’—little Cio Cio San—she demonstrated her right 
to be numbered among the queens of song. To her the role was happily congenial 
and in voice of remarkable range and quality, she easily took the high notes 





which blended perfectly with her lower register. In her duet with Pinkerton and 
her lovely rendering of the aria “Un Beldi” she fairly captivated every one within 





sound of her voice News 
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e Creole r French and Spanish, were lovely as 
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Philharmonic String Quartet 
rks played by the Philharmonic String 
(ua ‘ concert at Aeolian Hall on January 26 was 
Rispettie Strambotti of Malipiero, which won the 
‘ re prize several years ag It w pleasant to hear 
t i ind upon this auditor it made a deep impression 
t wives evidence {i great talent and invention of no mean 
juartet o played me Haydn and Glazounoff 
Daisy Jean 
! Jear ‘ {, harpist ind nger, gave a recital at 
| Hall on the ning of January 26, accompanied by 
\ | sit € i playiny some cello ke . 
panied by the harp, plaved 
number ! ed ith more songs She 
le a strikis nd pleasi ppearance on the stage, and she 
el amu i i more than average attain 
t r i t iv in-evening of musical 
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ntertainment on either of her chosen instruments. Why she 
should elect this unusual plan of two-fold, or rather three 
fold performance one cannot easily yet one feels that 
her gifts and though un 


guess, 
it is warranted by ibilities, and, 
usual, it is charming 

As a cellist Miss Jean was heard 
toccherini and one of Lalo, and in 
Pianelli and Popper. Her songs 
French for the first group, with 


n two concertos, one of 
pieces by Jongen, 
selected from the 
Drums of the 


were 
Barnett’s 


Sea, Mendelssohn's On Wings of Song and Sibella’s Giro 
inetta for the second, Her ceo tone is good, warm, sonor 
ous: she has a brilliant and f&cile technic, and a magnetic 
charm that renders her playing particularly effective, Her 
voice is well trained, of agreeable texture, and the songs 
she sang were done with taste and nuance as well as clear 


articulation and phrasing and vibrant passion 
An unusual artist is Miss Jean, and one who should go far 


‘* JANUARY 27 
“ses and Ottilie Sutro 
The Sutro Sisters were heard again in New York after 
an absence of several years, at Town Hall on January 27 


Their two-piano recitals always create considerable interest, 
and despite the blizzard of the evening there was a goodly 


rowd to enjoy a fine program, Their ensemble work is a 
joy and on this occasion, as usual, they were in fine form 
and the audience recalled them innumerable times after 
each number, 

fuesday night there was an arrangement of a Mozart 
fantasy and a Chopin etude which were heard in this par- 
ticular form for the first time. One of the newest numbers 
of the program was Mrs. Beach’s suite founded on old 
Irish melodies, which the sisters played recently in Paris 
with good effect The music has charm, and was un- 


doubtedly heard here for the first time though published: a 
few months ago 
Rather interesting was the arrangement of players. , They 
sat side by side and this added somewhat to the intimagy and 
showed that all details had been carefully worked 
that the participants thoroughly understodd the 


ensemble play ng 


clearly 
out and 
beauty of 


Percy Grainger, Soloist 


Symphony Orchestra, 
regular Tuesday afternoon subscription 
Hall on January 27. Brahms’ sym- 
program, Sat- 


major, op. 90, opened the 


State Symphony: 
The State 
ductor, gave its 


concert m Carnegie 


phony No 3. in I 


Ignatz Waghalter, con- 
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isfactorily presented by Mr. Waghalter, the other orchestral 
number being Tschaikowsky’s suite No, 3, op. 55. 


Percy Grainger was the soloist, offering Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto No,.2, in G minor, op. 22. He gave an admirable 
per formance of this work, playing with virility, rhythmic 


precision and musicianship, all this winning for him fresh 


laurels. The orchestra gave him fine support. 
Vlado Kolitsch 
Vlado Kolitsch, a young Groatian violinist, made his 


debut before a New York-Mitidience in recital at Carnegie 
Hall, January 27. The neweomer revealed in his perform- 
ance that he is an artist 6f merit, one possessing a tone of 
refined quality, assurance, a well developed technical equip- 
ment, and reliable intonation. 

Mr. Kolitscltplayed on a Stainer violin said to have been 
the property of Mozart, and used for the a¢companiment of 
Mozart's violin concerto in D major an 18th century spinet, 
which for tone color and general effect took the audience 
back to an earlier period, thereby demonstrating the condi- 
tions existing during the life of the Salzburg composer, par- 
ticularly when rendered in intimate surroundings. While 
the effect was stimulating and refreshing, the hall was per- 
haps too large to bring out the desired results, as the old 
spinet sounded rather thin at times. However, Mr. Kolitsch 
played the concerto charmingly, and produced some effects 
hitherto unheard in our concert halls. His performance of 
the three original cadenzas to the Mozart work by Leopold 
Auer won admiration. 

Other numbers’on ‘his program were by Tartini-Kreisler, 
Bach, Fibich, Suk, and Dvorak. Mr. Kolitsch pleased his 
audience immensely and he. was recalled many times and 
obliged to give numerous encores. He was ably accompanied 
on the spinet and piano by Malvine Gardner. 


Adela Verne 


Adela Verne, who has already been heard as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and in recital in the 
metropolis, gave a second recital this season on Tuesday 
evening in Town Hall, when she substantiated the good 
impression made at her previous appearances, 

Her program was made up of compositions by Paderewski, 
Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt. She received sincere applause 
from a good-sized audience. 


Ruth Rodgers 


Ruth Rodgers, who is widely known through her work as 
soprano soloist in Beethoven's ninth symphony in various 
appearances with the New York Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic, and other orchestras, was heard in a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall, January 28. Her program was well 
selected and included a number of songs infrequently sung 
on concert programs, 

Miss Rodgers charmed her audience with a lyric voice of 
velvety smoothness and crystal clearness. She sang, too, 
with admirable refinement of taste, appreciation of the text 
and excellent vocal control. Her highest tones were taken 
without strain and there was also body to the lower tones, 
her voice being well equalized throughout its register. The 
first group consisted of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
songs. In the second, a German group by Brahms, Schubert, 
Reger and Tschaikowsky, she displayed warmth of feeling, 
especially in Maria's Wiegenlied and War ich nicht ein Halm. 
The French songs included an interesting one by Stravinsky, 
La rosee sainte; a lovely one by Duparc, Extase, and others 
by Wachs, Liszt and Saint-Saéns. The latter's Florintelle’s 
Air was so exquisitely done that a repetition was demanded. 
A concluding group in English began with The Lost Rose, 
dedicated to the singer by her accompanist, Isidore Luck- 
stone. It received a warm response from the audience. 
Winter Watts, John Alden Carpenter, Powell Weaver and 
H. B. Gaul as the arranger of a Negro spiritual were the 
other composers represented. Weaver's Moon Marketing 
was an exquisite fantasy and deserved the repetition it had, 
both because of the music itself and its artistic interpretation. 
By request Miss Rodgers sang the aria from Traviata as an 
encore. 

The stage blossomed into a spring bower with the flowers 
sent by admiring friends, and a large audiencé -maintained 
a spirit of enthusiasm throughout the recital. Isidore Luck- 
stone’s artistic and musicianly accompaniments were en- 
joyed., 


JANUARY 28 





Bachaus 


Bachaus returned to New York on January 29 and was 
welcomed in the most enthusiastic manner by admirers who 
gathered to do him honor at Aeolian Hall. He is. just as 
ceuattogty brilliant as ever, and quite as modest and bgyish 
in manner and appearance. He played Beethoven, ‘Schu- 
mann and Grieg in a devoted way, Liszt with force and bra- 
voura, and a lot of Chopin with a technical facility that 
caused one to gasp and brought him a storm of applause. 

Bachaus is net a variable player. He is always at his 
best, and that béstmeans the most extraordinary ease and 
facility of technic combined with musicianship of the most 
profound sort. He makes his light effects with the same 
nonchalance that he does his thundering fortissimos. He 
takes things at bewildering speed with such a manner of “let- 
ting his ‘fingers wander over the keys” that one is quite 
unconscious of any effort. It is not at all surprising that 
people delight in his playing. 


Arthur Friedheim 


The seldom played Fantasia quasi sonata, Apres une 
lecture du Dante (Liszt), with its cry of battle and moments 
of restfulness began Arthur _Friedheim’s. annual recital at 
Town Hall, January 28, and the sixth Hungarian rhapsody 
ended the program. Beethoven's sonata, op. 110, was a dig- 
nified, aristocratic item of this program, and in this he 
seemed at his best. A half dozen preludes and studies, 
with the study in thirds by Chopin (transcribed by Godow- 
sky), and the scherzo in B flat minor made up his second 
group, and the splendid technic of the pianist floated through 
these stupendous difficulties with ease. The second fantasia 
on themes from Lucrezia Borgia, also seldom heard, and the 
Feu Follets study, full of delicacy, were features. Fried- 
heim’s ease in playing, his nonchalant overcoming of diffi- 
culties, and his broadly musical piano tone—these qualities 

(Continued on page 32) 
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IN RESPONSE TO THOUSANDS OF REQUESTS FROM THOSE WHO HEARD HIM OVER THE RADIO ON JANUARY 26 


FRANCIS 


MACMILLEN 
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At the left, Macmillen playing into the Microphone at K 8 D, the St, Louis Post Dispatch high-powered station. 
At the right, Macmiilen and Miss V. A. L, Jones, Program Wirector for tne St, Louis rost visyaten Radio De- 
partment, watching the crowd which had gathered to see Macmillen when he arrived at the Post Dispatch offices 
to get his mail 48 hours after having been broadcasted. As the mail sacks indicate he received several thousand 
congratulatory letters from all over America. 
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TIME OF CONCERT TIME OF CONCERT 
EASTERN 10:00 EASTERN 10:00 
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> ‘ 
TO THOSE WHO HAVE “LISTENED IN” ON MACMILLEN PROGRAM 
ID you enjoy Mr. Maemillen’s playing? If you did, wouldn’t you like to see and hear him “in | Andante and Finale from the Con- 
person”? If you would, do you know that you can create the opportunity with a two-cent postage certo Mendelssohn 
stamp? How? Here’s the answer: i from last Radio Program 
Write to your local concert manager or the president of your, musical club, or the heads of any y ast request 
other organizations in your city who annually promote concert series for which distinguished artists are First Movement, Allegro Moderato, 
engaged, and tell them that you wish to hear Macmillen and that you are a prospective ticket purchaser from the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
: 3 


for the series if Macmillen is engaged. 


$ J ‘ Introduction and I Capriccioso 
To the local manager this should mean “drawing power”; this means a demand for and the sale of ee eh Sroriocion 


Saint-Saéns 





tickets; it means a large audience; a large audience is an inspiration to an artist; this means that he will 4. 

be at his best when you hear him. If you enjoyed Macmillen over the radio, how much more do you Aria - 

believe you would enjoy the “real thing”? > Chentrelic.M nt 
Write to your local manager or talk with him at the first opportunity and urge him to engage Mac- s. slat ia 

millen, thereby proving to him that the “Radio” has created an entirely new clientele for the concert Serenade Aroneks 

business. The booking season for the 1925-26 concert season is now in full swing. Therefore, if you Swing Song Ethel Barnes 





Serenade a Colombine Pierné 
Saltellato Caprice 





eee i in your city, write or see your local manager at once. 
wish Mr. Macmillen to play in y y; y g Rendegger 
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ere 1 idmured There followed as encores If | Were 
. Bird, Perpetuum Mobile and the Sixth rhapsody, and a 
good sized audience heard and applauded everything. Boxes 
vere filled group tudents from the New York 
School of Music and Arts (where he an instructor) and 
her imstitutions 
James Woodside 
James Woodside, baritone, gave his first New York re 
cital at vn Hall evening, January 28 


on Wedneseday 
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It was a pleasure to hear a young artist who has acquired 
so thorough a technical equipment, both from the vocal and 
interpretative standpoints, before he starts out. His voice 
is not a robust baritone but its quality is warm, rich and 
sympathetic and it is controlled to a nicety. Further, Mr 
W oodside’s enunciation is excellent in whatever language he 
sings—the German was particularly good—and he has a 
real gift for interpretation. Another thing, he had an un 
unusually intelligent and discriminating audience. When the 
listening public chuckles all through at the fine points of 
Strauss’ Ach Weh mir Ungluckhaftem Mann and then in- 
sists upon a repetition of it, it is a tribute both to the singer 
and to itself. Of his opening group of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoyen and Handel, Mozart's An Chloe was particularly 
effective. Walter Golde provided the singer with his usual 
high standard accompaniments and contributed his song 
Sudden Light to the program, which the audience liked very 
much indeed. Of the French group Koechlin’s Le Thé and 


Fourdrain’s Chevauchées Cosaque were the outstanding 
numbers. A number of encores were demanded. 
Dai Buell 
A recital of pianoforte music, with interpretive remarks 


by Dai Buell, was featured in the Music Salon of Chickering 
Hall on the evening of January 28. This was the first ina 
series of five recitals which Miss Buell is offering, and in 
this instance embraced the topic of Humor in Music. Em- 
bracing the subject as a whole in her introductory address 
and preceding each individual selection with a fascinating 
little sketch, history or analysis, Miss Buell gave a program 
that was diverse in spite of the confinement of its classi- 
fication. She began with music of more particular depth— 
Zach, Scarlatti, and Haydn—and followed it with well 
known humorous bits from MacDowell, Schumann, Grieg, 
Debussy and Tschaikowsky. Four little Pieces from Para- 
phrases of Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liadoff were 
charming, in which Miss Buell had the assistance of a child 
pianist, Arline Mance, who played these numbers, to quote 
Miss Buell, “with a finger in each hand, although she was 
capable of doing a great deal more.” The final group was a 
study in scherzos. 

Miss Buell is a charming lecturer and her manner of ex- 
plaining is simple, unaffected and clear. Her interpretations 
were at all times expressive of her emphatic points and 
the evening proved one of profit as well as entertainment. 

The second recital in the series, Poetry and Musicians, 
will take place on Morday evening, February 9 


JANUARY 29 


Hotel Rincsavult Musicale 


The second of the Hotel Roosevelt musicales for the 
benefit of the Bryn Mawr music department and the City 
Music League took place on Thursday afternoon, January 
29. The soloists were Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist ; 
Esther Dale, soprano; and Paul Shirley, viola d’amore. The 
program was made up chiefly of seventeenth and eighteenth 
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century music. Miss Landowska was heard first in Mozart 
numbers played on the piano and then in Vivaldi-Bach, J. S. 
Bach and Scarlatti numbers on the harpsichord. Although 
her playing was finished and lovely in the Mozart group, it 
was in the second that she scored her biggest hit, particu- 
larly in the Scarlatti sonata. The exquisite execution and 
the charm of her playing again held her hearers’ rapt at- 
tention and admiration and drew an encore, Mozart again, 
delightfully played on the harpsichord. Esther Dale sang 
old Irish and English songs and two by Lully and Handel, 
these fitting appropriately into the mood of the afternoon. 
The English folk songs, Barbara Allen’s Cruelty and The 
Briery Bush, were especially delightful. A later group was 
made up of Schubert and Brahms. Miss Dale has a voice of 
lovely quality and sings with refinement of taste and good 
style. Mr. Shirley was thoroughly enjoyed in his musicianly 
interpretations on another rare old instrument, the viola 
d’amore. Bach, Couperin and Lully made up his first group, 
in which he displayed a beautiful tone and finish in execu- 
tion. Very delightful and unusual was the closing group 
of numbers by Nilandre, Martini and Ariosti, in which 
Mme. Landowska and Mr. Shirley joined their ‘talents. It 
was a beautiful combination and drew enthusiastic applause 
from the large audience. John Doane was at the piano for 
Miss Dale and Arthur Fiedler for Mr. Shirley. 


Boston Symphony: Roland Hayes, Soloist 


Thursday night was the kind of night-when only some- 
thing urgent or something superlatively attractive could 
tempt one out in the storm, which made getting about not 
only uncomfortable but actually dangerous. So one was 
surprised, on coming into Carnegie Hall, to find it filled 
as usual for the Boston Symphony concerts, with even the 
standees present. But an audience having arrived under 
such conditions is not lightly pleased or easily worked into 
a happy mood, and that those who came out on Thursday 
night forgot their discomforts and felt repaid for their 
efforts is a high tribute to Koussevitzky, his orchestra and 
Roland Hayes, the soloist. 

C. P. E. Bach's concerto for orchestra, in D major, 
arranged by Maximilian Steinberg, was the first offering 
This was its first performance here in this form and it was 
discovered that we had been missing something very beauti- 
ful for a number of years. The rich beauty of the slow 
movement was very moving and the work was given a noble 
and expressive reading. 

Roland Hayes was heard in two numbers: the 104 sonnet 
of Petrach, by Liszt, with orchestra arrangement by Busoni, 
and the air, The Repose of the Holy Family, from the 
Flight into Egypt, by Berlioz. Mr. Hayes appeared to slight 
disadvantage in the first number, though he sang it with 
fine musicianship, but in the second his appealing tonal 
quality, vocal control and sincerity of feeling were more. in 
evidence. He caught the appropriate mood of this aid de- 
livered it with a naivété of spirit, a tenderness and expres- 
siveness that had great charm. Vocally he was at ‘iis best 
in the mezza-voce parts, but in the entire air he showed a 
most admirable sensitiveness and appreciation. Female 
voices back stage sang the final alleluias as originally in- 
tended by Berlioz, and although it added an effective note, 
on the whole it was not entirely successful in the illusion 
that it was an angelic choir, At least it was not a perfectly 
harmonic choir of angels, the pitch and tempo being slightly 
disregarded, The orchestral accompaniments to both songs 
were all one could wish. At the close Mr. Hayes was 
applauded by an audience which had been deeply moved and 
which recalled him a number of times. 

Two Debussy numbers, the Sarabande and Danse, written 
originally for the piano, were played in the orchestral ar- 
rangement by Ravel. The Sarabande did not gain in breadth 
or style, but the Danse in its new dress was considerably 
more effective. Ravel again showed here what a master of 
orchestration he is, There was added brilliancy and gayety, 
and an irresistible, impish quality that might easily have 
been lost in the transcription. 

The number which made the big impression of the evening, 
however, did not do so because of novelty. Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony, which in the past month seems to have won 
the popularity contest, or at least the record for repetition, 
stood up well under its eighth reading. Indeed, it did more 
than that. Mr. Koussevitzky, though some might have dif- 
fered a bit with him in some places as to tempi, read it with 
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a conviction, a deep capacity for expression and a musician- 
ship that were impressive and at times rose to great heights. 
He brought out of it all the pathos, the melancholy longing, 
the despair and the hope that Tschaikowsky had put into 
the score. The orchestra was under perfect control and 
there was excellent tonal quality, smoothness and sonority. 
The second movement was piognantly beautiful, but it was in 
the last movement that the conductor and orchestra seemed 
truly inspired, and played gloriously, bringing it to a brilliant 
climax. 


Van Vliet Chamber Music Concert 


On the evening of January 29, at Rumford Hall, the 
second in the series of Cornelius van Vliet’s chamber con- 
certs was held before a large sized and appreciative audi- 
ence, this time made up of romantic music. The dominant 
figure of the evening was Elly Ney who appeared at the 
piano in each of the four groups featured, playing with her 
usual fine tone, splendid technic and expressive understand- 
ing. Mr. Van V liet, always the finished musician, was heard 
in all but one of the groups, this number being the Adagio 
and Allegro, op. 70, for French Horn and piano, in which 
Miss Ney and Bruno Jaenecke were featured to advantage. 
In Kiel’s Traveling Pictures for piano and cello, with its six 
lovely parts, Miss Ney and Mr. Van Vliet were thoroughly 
enjoyed, and their rendition of Mendelssohn’s sonata in B 
flat, op. 45, was received with tremendous applause. The 
final group of the evening was Schubert's Forellen Quintet 
for piano, violin, viola, cello and double bass, beautifully 
played by Miss Ney, Hans Lange, Samuel Lifschey, Mr. 
Van Vliet and A. Fortier on their respective instruments. 
The enthusiasm which this composition aroused was tre- 
mendous. 

The third and last concert of this series is scheduled to 
take place on Friday evening, March 27, and will consist 
entirely of modern music, 


Mary Bennett 


On Thursday afternoon, January 29, Mary Bennett, a 
young mezzo-soprano, gave her first New York recital at 
Town Hall. Miss Bennett presented an excellent program 
made up of French, Russian and English songs. Miss Ben- 
nett has a voice of good quality and sings with taste and 
expression. She was well received by a good-sized audi- 
ence which thoroughly appreciated her artistic work. Rich- 
ard Hageman furnished excellent accompaniments and was 
an addition to the successful program. 


Alexander Borovsky 

Alexander Borovsky, Russian pianist, gave his only re- 
cital of the season at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
January 29. The principal interest in his program centered 
in his own transcription of the Carnival music from Strav- 
insky’s Petrouchka. It was very cleverly made and called 
for an astonishing technic in performance, which the per- 
former proved himself to have. Mr. Borovsky is at his best 
- modern things. He did a rather childish sonata by 
Georges Auric and Lourie’s Children’s Corner, dedicated to 
Debussy—and not without reason. Two Bachs, Rameau, 
Scarlatti and Liszt also figured in his program. 


Astrid Fjelde 

Astrid Fjelde is an American girl of Norwegian descent 
who, with her tall, slender figure, blond complexion and 
blond hair, looks it, indeed. Her voice, though, a true dra- 
matic soprano, is warmer than most of the northern voices. 
It is an unusually beautiful voice, particularly when called 
upon to sing forte in the upper range. In Grieg she did 
particularly well, as was to be expected, To hear her sing 
A Dream was a real emotional experience. From the Italian 
group Wolf-Ferrari’s Quando ti Vidi was the most effective 
number, from the American, Deems Taylor's lovely Song 
for Lovers and Walter Golde’s brilliant Awakening. Sin- 
ding’s Sylvelin was also beautifully sung. All in all it was 
a most promising debut at Aeolian Hall on January 29, one 
for which the sympathetic assistance of Walter Golde at the 
piano did not a little to win success. 
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Furtwangler’s Farewell 


There was nothing surprising about the program which 
Wilhelm Furtwangler arranged for his farewell concert 
this season at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, January 29. 
He began with the Haydn Surprise Symphony and ended 
with the Beethoven Fifth, and between them did the Strauss 
Death and Transfiguration. He conducted all three works 
for the first time in New York, and he conducted them 
with that same mastery which he has shown in all his other 
concerts. Haydn was Haydn, Strauss was Strauss, and 


Beethoven was Beethoven, with all three infused with the 
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tremendous musicality, the fine strong personality of Furt- 
wangler. The Haydn gave all of its charm to be heard. 
Strauss and Beethoven were mighty. 

And mighty was the applause of the audience, especially 
at the end. In and out, in and out walked Mr. Furtwangler 
and bowed, and bowed and bowed. Three times he begged 
the orchestra to rise and three times the men smilingly 
refused, sitting there to applaud him with the same fervor 
that the audience did. (What is more, they gave him a 
great silver bowl, because they liked him and his work, 
and after the concert they gave him a dinner.) 

Incidentally, Mr. Furtwangler, after recalls had gone on 
for about ten minutes, made his first speech in English. Here 
it is: “I thank you for your interest and for your wonder- 
ful orchestra,” a speech from which another conductor, with 
a tendency to prolixity, could learn a lot. 

After all that they did not let him go until he had come 
out two or three more times. Even Mr. Furtwangler him- 
self, who is as modest as he is talented, must have got the 
idea New York liked him and would like to see him back 
again. 

Jocelyn Clarke 

Jocelyn Clarke, contralto, sympathetically accompanied by 
Anne Tindale, gave a recital of songs at Town Hall on the 
afternoon of January 30 and disclosed a voice of unusual 
beauty arid a highly developed art, still fresh and buoyant 
with youth, as well as a pleasing personality, quiet, sincere 
and appealing, She sang songs from Bach and Lully, 
Brahms, Schumann and Saint-Saens, Sanford, Grainger, 
O’Hara, Faure and Bemberg, and a group of Russians. 
The entire program was made up of genuinely serious 
music. It is to this young artist's credit that she did not 
stoop to the popularities of modern cleverness, and the effect 
of her program was of cumulative emotional intensity, evi- 
dently felt and approved by her audience. 

Miss Clarke appears to be guided in her interpretations 
by strong emotion, well under control, and used deftly for 
purposes of impressive art. The works of the masters were 
in safe hands. At no moment was there evidence of per 
sonal display, the only desire of the singer being clearly to 
give faithful and loving rendition of this music which she 


33 


had made a part of her own life and feeling. This is the 
best that can be said of any artist, and Miss Clarke well 
deserved the success she won on this occasion. 


The Elshuco Trio 


The Elshuco Trio and assisting artists gave the fifth con 
cert of the Brahms cycle at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, 
January 30. Gustave Langenus, clarinetist, joined with 
these admirable artists for the performance of two delight 
ful works. He displayed a virtuoso technic, mellow tone 
and admirable musicianship in a rendition of the sonata 
in F minor, op. 120-1 (1895) for clarinet and piano. Mr 
Giorni again proved his skill in tone blending and the two 
artists gave the number a very pleasing rendition. The 
quartet in C minor, op. 51-1 (1873), for two violins, viola 
and cello, was played with true understanding. The mem- 
bers of the quartet imparted to it a warm glow, an emo 
tional fervor and imaginative insight that made it especially 
charming. The Romanza was truly romantic and the allegro 
was given with zest. The concluding trio was the one in 
A minor, op. 14 (1892) for clarinet, cello and piano. It 


The Association of the “Experimental 
Theatre of Grand Opera” in New York 





offers the opportunity to young students of 
talent, who possess requisites that are worthy 
of an operatic career to appear before the 
public under the most favorable circum- 
stances. For auditions, appointments and 
further information apply to Mr. Adamo 
Gregoretti’s Studio, 353 West 57th St., New 
York, or phone Columbus 6068. 











A fine, firm tone that sang its thread of gold 
| through the broad web of harmony. From first 
| Bach-Busoni to final Wagner-Liszt arrangements, 
| he escaped any sense of inadequacy, while winning 
applause also in the serious sonata Op. 110 of Bee- 
thoven and two sonorous intermezzi of Brahnis. 
N. Y. Times, Ottn Downes. 


The pianist’s performance throughout was com- 
mendable for fluent finger technic and understand 
ing. He is a conscientious, hard working player and 
will no doubt go much further in his art—N. Y, 
| Sun, W. J. HENDERSON, 


| ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


Piano debut, displays real skill 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 16, at Aeolian Hall, N. Y. | 


Below are the excellent criticisms of the daily papers after his appearance: 


at his recital on 


Adalbert Ostendorff, pianist, played an ambitious | 
program in Aeolian Hall with varying success. 
N. Y. World, Frank W. Warren \ 

| 

| 


The Beethoven was perhaps the best playing of the 
afternoon and of this the Adagio was the most inter- 


played with a fine singing tone and excellent balance 
Musical America, }. A. H 


| 

, | 
esting as the artist curbed his enthusiasm and 
| 


One possessing marked technical skill and dex 
terity of fingers.—N. Y. Herald 
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larmony with all of the emotional interpretations and there 


vas balance throughout his entire conducting 


Boston Symphony 


Qn January 31, at Carnegie Hall, Conductor Kousse 
tzky and his hundred or more Boston Symphony men 
layed as the novelty of the program Maurice Ravel’s 
iscinating arrangement of Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition. This was the first performance of the work in 
New York but doubtle it will be repeated at a later date, 
ilthough unl Koussevitzky presents it himself no one else 
in According to the program ites it was the Boston 
nductor who induced Ravel to make this orchestration, 
t before it could be used, Bessel, the publisher of all 
Moussorgsky’s works, had to be consulted Koussevitzky 
is given permission to play it, but never to loan the scor¢ 
illow anyone else to play it 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures were written as a memorial to 


in architect friend, Victor Hartmann, fifty years before 
Ravel took up his task louschmaloy, Leonardi or Henry 
Wood have likewise made arrangement ‘ the Picture 
I ( ive attained the success accorded Ravel's work 

There are ten of these “picture although only eight 
vere played on this occasion. Philip Hale describes these 
eight in part as follow (1) Gnomus (a drawing repre 
enting a little gnome, dragging himself along with -clums) 
teps by his little twisted legs); (3) Tuileries (children 
puting after their play; an alley in the Tuileries gardens 
ith a swarm of nurses and childret (4) Bydlo (a 
Polish wagon with enorm wheels drawn by oxen); 
) Ballet of Chickens in their Shells (drawing made by 
for the staging of a scene in the ballet, Trilby) ; 


Hartmann 
( 


Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle (t the 


vo Polish Je WSs, 


e rich, the other poor); (8) Catacombs (Hartmann por 
trays himself, examining the interior of the Catacombs in 
Paris by the light of a lantern): (9) The Hut on Fowls’ 
Legs (the drawing wed a clock in the form of Baba 
Yaga’s, the fantastic witch's ‘hut, on the legs of fowls); 
(10) The Gate of the Bohatyrs at Kiev (drawing represent 
ing Hartmann’s plan for constructing a gate in Kiev) 

For all this Ravel had found beautiful colors, and being ~ 
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Pianist, scores tremendous 





ENRI DEERING 


success a 
Symphony Orchestra under Ignatz Waghalter at Carnegie 
Hall, New York 





s soloist with the State 





The flashing finale gave its quick seal to the pianist's 


achievement Applause spontaneous and genuine re- 
called him many times, till men asked if this new 
American was to be a Tibbett of the concert stage.— 


Times. 


The one movement | heard him play revealed him to 


be a sincere, technically accomplished, and. highly mu- 
sical performer, with an especially sympathetic tone, 
and a flair for smooth jointed phrasing.—New York 


lmerican 


Mr. Deering is very good. He played the concerto 
| with fine authority and structural insight, revealing a 
| clean, articulate touch, a good dynamic range, and a 
| sensitive feeling for the poetry and drama of the work. 


| ... but his excellent sense of proportion enabled him 
| to plan his reading so intelligently that his climaxes 


artist of unusual attainments—Deems Taylor, New 
} or k H orld. 
Choosing Rachmaninoff's second concerto, the C 


minor, he made a very favorable impression on his first 
American appearance, showing fluent, well developed 
technic and no lack of coloring or expressive power in 
his playing, ability to consider himself as part of an 
ensemble. Quiet in manner, he gave a performance 
that was not heavenstorming, but neat, straightforward 
and well balanced.—New York Herald, 


Henri Deering, an American pianist, made his first 
appearance here and made a most favorable impression. 
He played with expression, sufficient energy and well 
developed technic. He gives promise of much better 
werk in the days to come.—New York Post. 


He is a graceful, easy player and feund much in the | 
A very acceptable performance. 





| when they arrived, were invariably satisfying. Alto- 

gether he gave an impressive account of a dificult and concerto to his liking. 
beautiful work, and may safely be set down as a young New York World. 
| 

| On Feb. 7th Mr. Deering sails for an extended 

| 

| 


concert tour of Europe 
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familiar with Russian music he was able to develop Mous- 


sorgsky’s work to the greatest advantage. Each is an 
exquisite bit and Koussevitzky’s interpretation made them 
even more fascinating 

Handel's Concerto Grosso in D minor opened the pro- 


gram and Beethoven's seventh symphony in A major closed 


it. In both of these Conductor Koussevitzky was at his 
best, his re adings as usual proving most interesting and 
thoroughly delighting the huge assemblage This was the 


final concert of the orchestra's third visit to New York this 


season 
Guiomar Novaes 
A Saturday matinee audience at Aeolian 
Guiomar Novaes give one of the best recitals she 
presented to her legion of admirers here. 
the young Brazilian piano genius garnered 
resounded throughout the afternoon. 


Hall beard 
ever has 
And as a result, 
a triumph that 





Mme. Novaes’ lovely tone, her finished technic, her tem- 
peramental warmth, and her unfailing taste and musician- 
ship as an interpreter, made all her performances one 
long unequivocal delight Her big numbers were Bee- 
thoven’s Les Adieux sonata and Paderewski’s early A minor 
variations (heard all too rarely nowadays) while several 


modern pieces and a Chopin group wound up the remarkable 
recital 


Renee Thornton to Sing in Chicago 

Renee Thornton's 
March 23, 
gram there 
Women 
Phe 


next appearance in Chicago will be on 
has been engaged to give a recital pro- 
the auspices of the Musicians’ Club of 
Hageman will be at the piano for Miss 
private Mrs. Richard Hageman 


when she 

under 
Richard 
rnton, who in lite is 

Estelle Liebling Pupils at Democratic Club 

Banquet 

Ihe musical program at the Hotel Astor banquet of the 
Democrat Club was supplied by Genia Zelinska,. coloratura 
soprano; Louise Dose, contralto, and Viola Shore, dra 
matic soprano, all artist-pupils of Estelle Liebling. 


Oscar Saenger Endorses Beloved 


has 


Oscar Saenger endorsed the Vila-Silberta song, 
Beloved, as follows “It is a beautiful song and I shall 
be glad to recommend it to my pupils and artists.” 

Lappas Se Philadelphia 

Ulysses Lappas, tenor, gave a concert in Natehez, Miss., 

on January 19. He will be heard in Philadelphia on Feb 


ruary 12 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening ..Carnegie Hall 
Maria Carreras, piano recital, afternoor Aeolian Hall 
Alberto Sciaretti, piano recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Roderick White, violin recital, evening -Town Hall 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon -Carnegie Hall 
Rudolph Polk, violin recital, evening. Tern Carnegie Hall 
Lea Lubochutz, violin recital, afternoon..............- Aeolian Hall 
Vera Brodsky and Hannah Lefkowitz, evening........ Aeolian Hall 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
London String Quartet, afternoor Carnegie Hall 
Children’s Orchestral Concert, morning and afternoon..Aeolian Hall 
Mme. Charles Cahier, song recital, evening. . -Aeolian Hall 
Neighborhood Music School Concert, afternoon P -Town Hall 
Inter-Preparatory School Glee Club Contest, evening Town Hall 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon .Carnegie Hall 
Kreisler, violin recital, evening : Carnegie Hall 
John Charles Thomas, song recital, afternoon .Aeolian Hall 
International Composers’ Guild, evening .Aeolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon, Town Hall 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
Tito Schipa, song recital, evening... -Carnegie Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening Aeolian Hall 
Elsie Bishop, song recital, afternoon.. .Town Hall 
Frances Sebel, song recital, evening -Town Hall 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
Rudolf Laubenthal, song recital, afternoon............ Carnegie Hall 
Frieda Hempel, song recital, evening... . ..Carnegie . Hall 
Lambert Murphy, song recital, afternoon................ Aeolian Hall 
Elly Ney, piano recital, evening 5d. SW eid sige a> Kode tO Aeolian Hall 
Nanette Guilford, song recital, evening.........se00. -Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11 
State Symphony Orchestra, evening i wens Ocoee Carnegie Hall 
Sammy Kramar | tolin recital, evening . Aeolian Hall 
Jacques Singer, violin recital, evening Town Hall 
Germaine Schnitzer, piano recital, evening Chickering Hall 
PTHURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
Sasha Culbertson, violin recital, afternoor Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
Lora Littlefield, song recital, afternoor — Aeolian Hall 
Dorethy Miller Duckwitz, piano recital, evening.. Aeolian Hall 
Florence Stern, violin recital, evening........ ¢ Town Hall 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
Phitharmonic Orchestra, afternoon ¢.Larnegie Hall 
Maria-Theresa, dance recital, evening Carnes i Hall 
Elshuco Tr and Festival Quartet of South Mountain, evyenin, 
ie Aeolian Hall 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 e 
Brailowsky, piano, afternoon..........i....c.:e.e000m Garnegie \ Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening taste _ Carnegie Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, -piano recital, afterngon..........9 Aeolian Hall 
Franco-American Musical Society, evening.........¢. Aeolian be 
Joseph Calleia, song recital, evening:............ee0e8 Town a 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 45 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon. . Carnegie Hall 
Claire Dux, song recital, afternoon ...» Aeolian “Hall 
Concert by three vyiolinists, evening . Aeolian all 
Zabelle Aram, sopg recital, afternoon -Town Hall 
State: Symphony Orchestra, afternoon Metropolitan. Opera Fipuse 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16 4 
Evlione Taglione, piano reeital, evening..........8 Aeolian? Hall 
Arié Abiléa, piano fecital, evening~. os 4o 4 eee i: Town Hall 
rUESDAY, PEBRUARY 
State Symphony Orchéstra, afternoon Hall 
Philadelphia Orchestra, ‘evening. Hall 
Ludwig Pleier, cello recitals afternoon. Hall 
Helen Lubarska, song recital, eyeming@...........¥ Hall 
Irma Woolen, song recital, evening. ‘ej Town Hall 
WEDNESDAY, “"PEBRUARY 78 
Philharmonic - Orchestra, evening Carnegie Hall 
George Morgan, song recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Elman Chamber Music Concert, evening -Town Hall 
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Lamond to Teach at Bush Conservatory 
Summer School 


Lamond, pre-eminent among the great pianists of today, 
has been engaged by President Kenneth M, Bradley. to 
teach on the faculty of Bush Conservatory. He will begin 
his association with the progressive Chicago music school 
at the beginning of the summer term, on June 29, and will 
teach thereafter in the regular season as his concert engage- 
ments permit. 

In addition to his private instruction, Lamond has been 
engaged to give five Lnterpretation Classes during the Bush 
Conservatory Summer School, which will be of supreme 








LAMOND. 


interest to pianists throughout the country. The artist will 
talk on Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and the modern 
composers and interpret liberally from their works. The 
opportunity to hear this master of pianistic literature in 
these lecture-recitals is a remarkable one and membership in 
the class will be in great demand. 

The press of Europe and America has waxed enthusiastic 
over Lamond’s brilliant playing. His appearance with all 
the great orchestras of both continents have been artistic 
events of importance. He has been hailed a master of 
pianistic expression and his playing has evoked comment on 
his virtuoso technic, his luscious tone, his finesse, his mel 
lowed art. 

Lamond’s superb musicianship and extraordinary memory 
were shown on a recent European tour, when during one 
week he gave a recital of the last five Beethoven sonatas, 
followed the next night by an appearance with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra playing three concertos (the Beet- 
hoven, the Brahms and the Tschaikowsky). The night after 
he played an entirely different Beethoven program in con- 
cert and finished the week by another recital—with a pro 
gram of Chopin and other big numbers! 

His work as a teacher has the same brilliancy and im 
mense artistic resource. His personality is stimulating, his 
method with the pupil most successful. Many well known 
pianists, such as Jan Chiapusso and numerous others, have 


coached with him and his authority and’ maturity of styk 
have left their imprint on many brilliant artists of the 
present day. 

Lamond’s engagement is a big feature of the Chicago 


summer music season and will bring many fine American 
pianists to Bush Conservatory to coach with this great 
artist. 


Prize Contest for Composers 
A prize of one hundred dollars ($100) will be awarded by 


The Churchman (2 West 47th St.. New York City), for 
the best musical setting for The King’s Highway, by 
Evelyn Atwater Cummins, printed below. Manuscripts 


must be mailed not later than the day before Easter, April 
11, 1925. The judges will be three well known American 
musicians. 
THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
By Everyn Atwater CuMMINS 
I know not where the read will lead 
follow day by day, 
Or. where it ends: I only know 
I walk the King’s Highway. 


I know not if the way is long 
And no one else can say 
But rough or smooth, uphill or down, 
. walk the King’s Highway. 
And some I love have reached the end, 
But some with me may stay; 
Their faith and hope still guiding me, 
I walk the King’s Highway 
The way is truth; the way is love; 


For light and strength I pray: 
And through the years of life—to God, 
I walk the King’s Highway. 


The countless hosts lead on before 
I must not fear or stray: 

With them, the pilgrims of all Creeds, 
I walk the King’s Highway. 


Through light and durk, the road leads on 
Till dawns the endless day, 
Wheti FT shall know why in this life 
walk the King’s Highway. 


Passaic Captivated by fitenle 
Frieda Hempel gave her Jenny Lind Concert in Passaic, 
N. J.. January 24, drawing 3370 people to the Capitol 
Theater. The audience was carried back to the sentimental 
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’ fifties and enjoyed it greatly, according to the papers 
Monday Afternoon Club played the role of P. T 





The 
Barnum 


and scored one of Passaic’s greatest musical trian 


‘After speaking of the beautiful stage 
audience and the enthusiasm, 
Jenny 


“And 


now 


our 


settings, the vast 
the Passaic Daily News says: 
comes. From the moment Miss 


Hempel tripped across the stage with the rosetted slippers 


pee ping 


from under 


a_ bouffant 


white satin skirt with its 


overdress of tarletan caught up with garlands of blossoms, 
the audience was. hers. 


the charm of 


begins : 


the 


the 


Jenny 
“A reception 
received in the hey-day of 


Frieda Hempel, Jenny 


” The Passaic Daily Herald tells of 
Lind revival in its headlines, and 
such as Jenny Lind might have 
the nineteenth century oe 
Lind of today, at the Capitol 





Theater. Indeed, it was an evening auspicious fo 
its genuine musical merits Miss Hempel ts a charm 
ing Jenny Lind. With all due respect to the Swedish Night 
ingale one would rather doubt that the real Jenny had 
more charm or presented a prettier picture than the Jenn) 
of today. . . As an artist, Frieda Hempel stands supren 
and has often been termed the Queen of Song. Her voice 
is lovely, erystal clear, flowing forth as casily and naturally 
as a bird’s, and she is gifted with rare artistry.” Both 
papers gave the concert editorial comment, the News saying 
“Cloudy or not next Saturday, Passaic had its own total 
eclipse last night at the Capitol Theater, when Frieda 


Hempel’s song recital totally eclipsed ali former entertain 


ments for brilliance. Congratulations, M. A. ¢ 
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' 59th SUMMER SESSION 


All departments open until August Third 


Courses for PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC Supervisors 


Six weeks’ intensive instruction giving credit toward accredited certificates, diplomas and degrees 
Class and individual work in Orchestral Instruments and organization of school orchestras 
Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides splendid facilities for professional subjects 


MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN and VOICE 
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INCORPORATED 








Cincinnati affords many musical attractions for the summer student, including its famous 8-week Summer Sea- 
son of Grand Opera with special student rates 
Beautiful ten-acre wooded campus on hill-top with dormitory accommodations for 300 

Send for Summer Bulletin | 
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BERTHA BAUR, Director 
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Some ORATORIO Successes 





Include Appearances with 


HARRISON WILD, Apollo Club, Chicago 


EDGAR NELSON, 


Swedish Choral, Chicago 


HAYDN OWEN, Haydn Choral, Chicago 


tARL 
MARSHALL 
LOWELL TOWNSEND, Milliken University, Decatur 
FRANK SHAW, Oberlin 


‘and others. 


KILLEEN, Univ., Minneapolis. 
BIDWELL, 


Coe 


College, 


College, Cedar Rapids, la. 









Management 
LOUISE QUEALY 
848 Sunnyside Ave. 
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MILLS _,,: 


kilful singing and acting Other e the cast was a 
umiliar one, with Curt Taucher as an impressive Lohen 
grin, Karin Branzell effectively portraying Ortrud, and 
Fried » Schorr, W am Gusta Carl Schlegel, Louise 
Hunte ( arlotie Rya ] ra Robe and Mary Jonetti 
atisf wily fill t part Bodanzky conducted with 

thor nd t ‘ e perfor vent off smoothly 

1 Nicut Concert, January 25 
At the Sunday night ert, January 25, the guest soloist 
1 uscha la ‘ nist vho contributed Lalo’s 
ny « } rf ‘ estra and a group ot solos 

ile Moon (Logan-K Cay Humoresque (Kreut 
f : nd Tango (Ar Chis young artist exhibited 
MILDRED Concert - Oratorio - Recital 


Lecture Recitals 
shle dates address 


Lyric Soprano Studio 29 East 29th St., New York City 
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the same virtuoso qualities as one is accustomed to hear 
from his violin, and the large audience delighted in his 
beautiful tone and technical mastery. 

In the orchestral numbers alone, Paul Eisler, the conduc- 
tor, gave interesting readings of the Weber Jubel Overture, 
the Tschaikowsky Romeo et Juliette overture, and that 
great work of the late Victor Herbert—American Fantasy, 
the last proving particularly popular. 

Armand Tokatyan sang the O Paradies aria from L’Afri- 
cana (Meyerbeer) superbly. Marion Telva displayed her 
fine vocal qualities to advantage in the Rienzi (Wagner) aria 
Gerechter Gott—and also in her duet (Aida) with Frances 
Peralta, who substituted for Mme. Roeseler; Mme. Peralta 
was also fine. Queena Mario and Tokatyan sang the Act IV 
duet from Traviata (Verdi), and the former won loud 
acclaim following her rendition of the Caro nome aria from 
Rigoletto (Verdi). The biggest applause of the evening 
went to Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, whose recent sensational 
the Metropolitan had not been forgotten. In 
beautiful voice he sang the Prologue from Pagliacci with 
great feeling and the quality of his voice was exceptionally 
\ll in all it was a very interesting and thoroughly 
evening for all. 


success at 


good 


¢ njoyable 

























JOSEPHINE 


Singer—Poet—Gomposer 
Unique Creation of Rare Artistry 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Personal Representative: Mrs. LAMAR RIGGS, 200 West 55th Street, New York 
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ORA HYD 


SOPRANO 


With Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 


December 28 


Ora Hyde was the vocal soloist who proved herself the 
possessor of a pure and pleasing soprano and much vivacity 


of temperament. 
worth. ; : 
Victor Nilsson, Minneapolis Journal, Dec. 29, 


Her voice shows great promise 


Her numbers had all intrinsic musical 


1924. 
is really of beau- 


tiful quality. : : 
—James Davies, Minneapolis Tribune, Dec. 29, 1924. 


She is a personable young woman with a voice of good 


timbre. 


She sang effectively in the Wagner number and 


met warm applause with Un Bel Di from Madame Butterfly which she did with grace and simplicity.- 


Southworth Alden, Minneapolis Daily Star, December 


29 


1924. 


Engaged for Re-appearance in Recital—St. Paul, Minn., 
March 16 





Management of Ora Hyde 








318 West 82d Street, New York City 





February 5, 1925 


Fepora, JANUARY 26, 

A splendid performance of Fedora was given at the 
Metropolitan, January 26, with Jeritza as the Princess 
Fedora. She presented a beautiful picture and portrayed 
the role with excellent dramatic effect. Vocally also she was 
in good form. Gigli as Count Loris quite carried the audi- 
ence away with his beautiful singing, and at several points, 
after important arias, drew prolonged applause. Nanette 
Guilford, charming as the Countess Olga; Antonio Scotti, 
an effective De Siriex; Ellen Dalossy as Dimitri, Paltri- 
nieri, Bada, Martino, Millo Picco, D'Angelo, Ananian, Pelle- 
tier, Mandell and Merle Alcock filled out a familiar and 
satisfactory cast. Papi conducted with energetic: spirit and 
general smoothness. What came near being a bad acei- 
dent occurred near the close of the last act, when Jeritza, 
thrown by Gigli, who miscalculated the force, fell into the 
footlights and just saved herself from going into the or- 
chestra pit. She managed, however, to escape with no mote 
than severe bruises. 

RiGoLeTTo, JANUARY 28. 

Features of the last Rigoletto performance were the 
packed house which attended to hear Galli-Curci as Gilda, 
and Fleta (farewell appearance this season) as The Duke; 
the tremendous applause following Caro nome (Galli-Curei!) 
and Donna e mobile (Fleta), and also the perennially fresh 
and effective quartet. The soprano was in fine voice, never 
finer since she was first heard in the metropolis, and nothing 
new can be said of her well known and highly artistic sing- 
ing. Vincent Ballester was the capable Rigoletto; playing 
the name part with convincing dramatic action, which might 
likewise be said of Rothier’s Sparafucile. Marion Telva 
was Maddalena, the maid, and smaller parts were taken by 
Grace Anthony, Paolo Ananian, Millo Picco, Angelo Bada, 
Louis d’Angelo, Laura Robertson and Paolina Tomasani. 
Conductor Serafin had all forces well in hand. The: inci- 
dental dance in the background was attractive, and a word 
is due the scenic effects. 

Cost Fan Tutte, JANuArRyY 29. 

On Thursday evening, January 29, the second perform- 
ance of the present season of Mozart’s charming little opera 
was given by the same excellent cast including: Frances 
Peralta, Florence Easton and Lucrezia Bori respectively as 
Morabella Fiordiligi and Despina; and Adamo Didur, George 
Meader and Giuseppe de Luca as Don Alfonso, Ferrando 
and Guglielmo, Their singing and acting was capital and 


the orchestra, under Artur Bodanzky, gave the colorful 
score a_ Stylistic reading. The audience manifested its 
approval frequently during the evening. 
Dinoran, JANUARY 30, 
Dinorah was given at the Metropolitan for the second 
time on Friday evening. There was a brilliant audience 
which displayed its keen enthusiasm whenever possible. 


Mme, Galli-Curci sang the title role even better than at the 
first performance. Her famous Shadow Song was a treat 
and stormily applauded, De Luca and Tokatyan were in 
splendid voice and likewise well received. The rest of the 
was excellent, particularly Merle Alcock in a small 
It was a delightful evening. 


cast 
part as one of the goatherds. 
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(Continued from page 8) 

an important bearing on the development of ecclesiastical 
music, is that conveying news of the retirement of the Rev. 
Father J. B. Young, S. J. For nearly fifty years he was 
the choirmaster at the Church of St. Francis Xavier of this 
city, and it is to be hoped that his retirement will not have 
a serious effect on church music conditions generally or 
affect the conditions in his own church where the traditions 
have been observed in the rendition of Gregorian Chant, 
polyphonic music and the proper style of modern music. 

There is only one solution to this problem here or any- 
where, and that is to put real experts in charge of the 
music of the church, and to give them whole-hearted and 
sympathetic support. 


Riesberg’s Hour With Liszt 

Frederick W. Riesberg, of the Musicat Courier staff, 
has been engaged by the Board of Education Public Lec 
ture Service for An Hour With Liszt, with piano and 
vocal illustrations, to be given February 11, 8 p. m., at 
Public School 64, Berriman Street, Belmont and Atkins 
Avenues, Brooklyn, and at the Aldermanic Chambers, New 
York, February 14, 1:30 o'clock. Marie Dimity, soprano, 
and Catherine Holtschol, pianist, will assist. 
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Trevisan Explains the Barber 


Vittorio Trevisan, baritone-buffo of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, was walking along Michigan Avenue, Chicago, re- 
cently when the writer stopped him to congratulate him on 
his fine performance witnessed the day before at the Audi- 
torium, where he appeared as Bartolo in The Barber of 
Seville. This is what he said in reply: 

“Many thanks, but really The Barber as given today is 
not the delightful opera that Rossini wrote to the comedy 
of Beaumarchais. When Sterbini wrote the libretto, based 
on Beaumarchais’ story, he made each personage stand out 
in a different light. The singers of the day, according to 
documents at hand, were all good simgers with perhaps the 
exception of Bartolo, which part was given to a high class 
comedian. Up to a few years ago, tradition was followed 
and The Barber was ‘considered a classic and given in a 
noble manner, especially by the Metropolitan and by the 
Chicago opera companies. Today, however, every one who 
sings in The Barber wants to be a comedian, wants to be a 
buffo, wants to be the dominant factor in the merriment 
of the play, and this is all wrong. 

“Dr. Bartolo is not a fool. He is a very clever man. 
That he wishes to marry his charming ward, Rosina, shows 
that he is a very astute man. He may or may not love 





VITTORIO TREVISAN. 


Rosina. This is of little consequence, but Rosina has money, 
and by marrying his ward Bartolo figures that this money 
will belong to him. This is the principal reason why he 
does not want the young lady to fall in love with any man, 
Bartolo does not want her to marry for then he would have 
to give up the money placed in his trust, Such a clever 
man, such a fox, would not be one to be made sport of 
unless his back was turned. True, Almaviva under the 
disguise of a drunken soldier, makes a monkey of him, but 
the suspicious Bartolo, who can detect ink on his ward's 
fingers, who has the knowledge of the number of sheets of 
paper that she has on her de sk, would not permit her singing 
teacher, Don Basilio, to come into his home and (for the 
sake of giving merriment to the audience) dance around 
like a jumping jack. 

“When addressing Bartolo, all the other personages should 
always be respectful. It is only when he has his back 
turned that they should give way to their feelings toward 
the old man. Bartolo, being suspicious of everybody, would 
quickly dismiss Don Basilio and also Figaro if those two 
men were not respectful to him. That such ideas were 
conceived by the first interpreters and brought down to us 
is a surety, but of late some artists have tried to poke fun 
into the opera in order to attract special attention to their 
work. There are some singers who call themselves artists 
and who do not deserve that title, inasmuch as some of the 
things they do are very cheap. A great artist does not need 
to occupy the center of the stage to attract attention. I 
don’t want to be personal, yet there are some artists in some 
operas who have not a word to say, such ‘as Prinzival in 
the last act of Monna Vanna, and yet the posture of the 
artist is such that he draws upon himself the attention of 
the spectators. If an artist is able to do that without speak- 
ing a line, how much easier it would be to draw the eyes 
of the public when its ears are also interested by their lines. 
Was it not Lemaitre, the famous French actor, who said, 
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when-his name appeared in very small letters on a program 
while those of all the others were in large type: “I care not 
what the management does as far as the program is con- 
cerned. My name was in small type on the program, but the 
public will find me just the same when I am on the stage.’ 
This may not have been very modest, but it was true. The 
public recognizes good from bad very quickly, This is in- 
stinctive. One does not need to be a great musician to enjoy 
music. One does not need to be a musician to recognize 
good music from bad. That which we enjoy in art is gen- 
erally good. 

“Each one of the personages in The Barber has its definite 
personification. Rosina personifies youth, a coquettish girl, 
enamored with a young fellow, who, though of noble par- 
entage, is not quite as astute as the barber, Figaro. Figaro 
represents instinctive intelligence, that which does not re- 
quire education, but is born in many of us. Basilio is hypoc- 
risy itself; a grafter of great mental ability, a platitude 
man, who bows in reverence to his benefactor, Don Bartolo, 
and who always goes into a corner to watch what the 
others in the center are doing. A malicious man does not 
want to be in the limelight. He wants to take a back seat 
from where he can see what is going on. He watches the 
playing so as to jump in at the right moment to reap some 
financial benefits when a purse or gift of some kind is being 
offered. Today the Basilio we see on the operatic stage is 
contrary to tradition. He wants to be a buffo. As already 
stated, the Basilio we see today is different from the one 
of other days. The same is true of other characters. The 
other singers, too, try to become buffos; thus we have today 
a tenor buffo as Alm aviva, a soprano buffo as Rosina, a 
baritone buffo as Figaro, a soprano buffo as Bertha—and 
the only buffo that should be in the opera, Bartolo, having 
to compete in buffonery with others, often passes the limit 
and once in a while cheapens himself by becoming a low 
comedian. To make the people laugh is not a very difficult 
matter, especially in grand opera. Any singer who would 
come on the stage and make a somersault would bring 
laughter; one who would fall on his nose would bring 
merriment. Such merriment has not a place on the operatic 
stage. Vaudeville houses, the circus, not to say anything 
of the Follies or the Greenwich Village Follies, or White's 
Scandals, are the home for such clowns and I often wonder 
if the people really don’t want to be fooled once in a 
while.” 

With these words, the half-frozen Trevisan went briskly 
on his way, shaking his head and looking toward heaven. 
Not such a bad world, the writer though, when there are 
still artists who think so much of their metier that they 
would not belittle their art in order to win a few cheap 
plaudits, and Trevisan is one of them—too big to be cheap. 


Mary Potter Is Fifth C. S. Contralto 


Mary Potter, who is solo contralto of the Fifth Church 
of Christ Scientist (not the Fourth Church, as noted re- 
cently), was the soloist at the Brick Church Friday noon- 
hour of music on January 16, singing three songs by Debus- 
sy, Romance, Leah’s Song, ‘and Evening. Her expressive 
voice in the first and last songs, and her wide range and 
appropriate style in Leah’s Song, these were remarked by 
the large audience of attentive listeners. Miss Potter is 
heard in a solo at both Sunday services of the Fifth Church. 


Bertha Yocum Enjoyed in Recital 

Bertha Yocum was presented in recital by All Saints 
School, Sioux; Falls, S. Dak. where she is director of 
music in piano. Miss Yocum had porate’ an interesting 
program, including numbers by Bach-Saint-Saéns, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt. Her artistic 
renderings and musicianly interpretations were thoroughly 
enjoyed. 
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Jetson Ryder Musicale 


On January 8, Jetson Ryder, baritone, gaye the second of 
a series of musicales at his apartment on East 55th Street 
The program was chosen with unusual care. He began with 
Floridia, this followed by Madrigale del Rinascimenta Ind 
iano, Legrenzi, and Che fiero costume. Then came Boat 
Song and Joy of the Morning, by Harriet Ware, with 
Miss Ware at the piano. The artist assisting Mr. Ryder 
was Creighton Allen, pianist, who played brilliantly Rubin- 
stein’s Etude and Prokofieff's Toccata. 

By special request, Mr. Ryder sang John Alden Car- 
penter’s setting of two poems of Tagore, On the Seashore 
of Eridless Worlds and I Am Like a Remnant of a Cloud 


of Autumn. After innumerable encores Mr. Ryder was 
forced to sing the lovely ballad, Duna. This musicale was 
given in honor of Marie Dressler, Mrs. Richard Mans- 
field and Harriet Ware the composer. 
Harp Scholarshipe 

The national board of directors of the National Associa 
tion of Harpists announces, through Eolus, its official re- 
view, the establishment of free scholarships as provided by 
the constitution of the association. Teachers or parents of 
unusually talented young harpists are reque sted to send all 
particulars, with name of applicant, to the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Harpists, Inc., 315 


West 79th Street, New York City. 


Theo Karle Popular in Pittsburgh 

Theo Karle will make his sixth appearance in 
burgh, Pa., whenhe gives a recital for the 
ing Musicales of the 20th Century Club. Mr. Karle will 
sing a group of early Italian and Elizabethan songs, a 
group of Schubert and Brahms lieder, and these will be 
followed by two groups of Russian and American songs 
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Normal Classes as follows: — 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 





MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 


ALLIS E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
t. Worth, Texas. 


Bed: a. REED BARLOW, #4 
George St., Newbern, N. C. 


BEULAH BUTCHER CROWELL, 6219 
oon Ave., -Pinelawn, St, Louis, 
°. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDA Cc. EDDY, 136 W, Sandusky 


Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Jan.: Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, June. 


BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas, 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. Summer 
classes: June in Albuquerque, N. M.; 
July, Boulder, Colo.; August, Amar- 
illo, Tex. 


MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 
Ave., Waco, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dun- 
ning School of Music, 3309 Troost 
yg ae City, Mo. Normal Class 
an. 5, 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 
Arts sd 4 Chicago, Iii. 
Classes Chicago and Dallas. 
Feb., March, April, Chicago, 
July, August. 


1825 Gorman 


608 Fine 
Normal 
Dallas, 
June, 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 


Orchestra Bidg., Chicago, ill. Albu- 
querque, N. M., March 12; Dalias, 
Texas, June 1; Cieveiand, Ohlo, July 
6 Detroit, Mich., August 10, 
MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 


April 1st, June 22nd, Aug, ist. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas, 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 

New York City. 


me STELLA SEYMOUR, 1219 Gar- 
den Street, San Antonio, Tex. 


ISABEL M. TONE, 626 &. Catalina 3t., - 
5, 


Los Angeles, June, 192 
MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 224 Tuam 
Ave., Houston, Texas, 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, bg East tith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla 
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is a list of new ceived during 


{The following music r 
the week ending January 29. Detailed reviews of those 
elections which this department deems sufficiently inte 
esting and important musically will appear in a later 
uc | 
E. ©. Schirmer Music Co., Boston) 

Harvard University Gise Club Collection of Part Songs 
for Men’s Voices, Vol irranged b Dt Archibald 1 
Davisot 

(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 

Immortality, song, by Hermann Lohr 

Hurrah for the Rolling Sea, song, by Herman Finck 

Casey the Fiddler, song, by Haydn Wood 

(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Ain’t Gonna Study War No More, Negro spiritual for 
mixed voices, by Harold V. Milligan 
The Child’s First Melody Garden, 
Madison W: 
nny and the Beanstalk, a fairy tal 
( by Glady iberland 
"Puck, 1 piano, by Edgar | 
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Scale Stories in the First Position, for violin, by Ida 
Mae Crombie. 

Snowflakes, Swedish Cradle Song and May Dance, for 
violin (published separately), by Gail Ridgway Brown. 

Memories, song, by W. J. Marsh. 


(Halevy Singing Society of New York) 


Mir Alle Und Alle, for chorus of mixed voices (in 
Hebrew), by Jacob Heymann. 


(Cc. C. 
A Rococo Romance, choral cycle, by A. Walter Kra- 


mer. 

I Hear America Singing, cantata for mixed voices, by 
Harvey B. Gaul 
Requiem, for mixed voices, by Granville Bantock. 

A Gastronomic Tragedy, for men’s voices, by Howard 

Stevens 
Happy Song, chorus for mixed voices, with obligati for 
trumpets or cornets, by Samuel Richards Gaines. 
Napolitana (111 Was the Day), for mixed voices, 
Francesco Malipiero. 

How Sleep the Brave (To the Unknown soldier in 
every land), for men’s voices, by Laurence Powell. 

I Sing of the Lady of All Most Fair, for mixed voices, 
by Charles Repper. 

My Song, for voice, by Ira B. Wilson. 

Carem Carmela, Mexican folk tune, arranged by Har- 
vey Worthington Loomis. 

The Pearl, Spanish-American folk song, 
voices, by Harvey Worthington Loomis. 
Kye Song of Saint Bride, for mixed voices, by Joseph 

Clokey. 

Daniel in the Lion’s Den, for mixed voices, by Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. 

Hurakan the West Wind, for women’s voices—Van 
couver and Navajo Indian tunes, by Harvey Worthing- 
ton Loomis. 

Moonlit Lake of the Isles, for treble voices, by Thur- 
low Lieurance. ; 

Money Musk, a country dance tune set for piano, by 
leo Sowerby. 


Birchard & Co., Boston) 
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(Enoch & Sons, New York) 


Just Count the Stars, song, by Frank H. Grey. 
If I Such Wondrous Music Knew, song, by Manlio Di 
\ c /eroli. 
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The Bells of San’ Clair, song, by H. O. Osgood. 
A Kentucky Melody, song, by Robert Coverley. 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 


Incline Thine Ear to Me, 
George Henry Day. 

As Now the Sun's Declining Rays, hymn anthem for 
mixed voices, by George Henry Day. 





Beston) 


anthem for mixed voices, by 


(J. & W. Chester, Lid., Lowdon) 


Reference Book of Miniature Scores with Thematic 
List. 

The Soldier’s Tale, to be read, played and danced, in 
two parts, by C. F. Ramuz and Igor Stravinsky. English 
version by Rosa Newmarch. 


Books 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York) 
League of Composers’ Review——The January number 


The League of Composers’ Review has just been is- 
It contains an article on The New Music of Spain 
by Leigh Henry, of London and Wales, in which he 
brings to light the fact that the music produced from 
Spanish themes that have been used by composers all 
over Europe and America bears no intrinsic relationship 
to the tonal idiom produced by the psychology of the 
people of Spain. This is a thing that has long been felt, 
and it is fortunate that eminent a writer as Mr. 
Henry should now come forward and tell us so. William 
Henderson of the New York Sun contributes an article 
on Modern Homage to Doctrine, in which he very wisely 
says, among other things, that “If simple diatonic har- 
monies are essential to the expression of a composer's 
idea, he should not be condemned for using them.” To 
which all will agree—but who is there to-day that needs 
a simple diatonic harmony for the expression of his 
ideas? 

Paul Stefan writes an article on Schoenberg’s Operas, 
in which he describes these works and the difficulty of 
their production. There is a black and white drawing 
giving Charles Demuth’s impression of Raymonde De 
launois interpreting a Stravinsky song, which suggests 
to our mind the thought that the artist must be cross 
eyed (or else he drew it under the impression of Stra- 
vinsky’s music). Roland’ Manuel writes about Ravel and 
the New French School and gives the interesting bit of 
information that the ‘ ‘Group of Six” was actually formed, 
without the knowledge of its members, by a Paris critic, 
M. Collet. The writer also says that Ravel is today “next 
to Fauré the most remarkable representative of that 
sensuous school which has such deep roots in our na- 
tional genius.’ 

The department of Forecast and Review deals with 
Vaughan Williams, Holst, George Antheil and Villa 
Lobos. This magazine is full of interest and is to! be 
commended to all who are enamored of modernism. 

Musical Laughs, by Henry T. Finck. 
more than 300 pages, separated into a series of brief 
paragraphs, gains importance from the fact that Mr. 
Finck is so well known in the musical world. He be- 
came musical editor of the New York Evening Post in 
1881 and has been regaling the public with his wisdom 
ever since. He has collected a lot of little things in this 
book, some of which will be found amusing by the aver- 
age modern musician, and some of them not. The book 
also contains a good deal of information, such as the 
fact that Liszt was the first pianist who dispensed with 
printed music when he gave a concert. It also contains 
occasional items of misinformation, such as the follow- 
ing: “The Musicat Courier was lucky to have on its staff 
for years two of the leading wits in the musical world, 
James Huneker and Emil Liebling.” The Liebling is 
Leonard, not Emil, and he is still with us. 
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Terry.—Twenty short studies for the piano. Each of 
these studies has a well defined educational object which 
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is set forth in the preface. 
easy. 

From Desert and Pueblo, by Elizabeth Willis DeHuff 
and Homer Grunn.—Authentic Navajo and Tewa Indian 
songs transcribed and harmonized by Homer Grunn, 
with the addition of long prefatory notes by both authors. 
Homer Grunn is far too good a musician to waste his 
time on such authentic Indian tunes as these. The ar- 
rangements are skillfully made but the tunes are worth- 
less. Their only significance is historical and ethno- 
logical. 


They are pleasing as well as 


(Harms, Inc., New York) 


I'll Tell the Sunshine, by Dorothy Forster —The poem 
of this song is by Edward Lockton and is rather good 
of its kind. The music is strictly popular, unpretentious 
and easy. It is the sort of work that becomes a best- 
seller and deserves whatever success it may find. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


The Swan (Saint-Saéns), transcribed by Alexander 
Siloti—No more beautiful melody has been written in 
recent years than this famous one of the late master, 
Saint-Saéns. It has now been made available for the 
piano by Siloti, who has accomplished this by the use of 
an extremely effective design. It is not too difficult for 
the middle grade player and will be found not only beau- 
tiful but also a splendid study. 

A May Madrigal, by Annabel Morris Buchanan.—The 
composer of this song has selected words by Frank 
Dempster Sherman for the setting, and has successfully 
retained the delicate artistic idiom of the poem in the 
music. It is altogether a good song, and will especially 
please sopranos with voices of high range and light tex- 
ture. 


PIANO MUSIC FOR BEGINNERS 





Recently in this column there was given the first of 
a series of publications for the beginner on the piano, 
up into the early grades. Owing to the great number 
of selections which are being published for young folks, 
another group is herewith added, equally as good. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Four Little Journeys, fot piano, by Homer Nearing.— 
The titles are: In the Motor-Boat, On the Pony Express, 
On the Turtle’s Back and On the Toy Train, published 
in one folio, Each little piece is two pages long and 
attractive for the child who has been studying for a few 
months. It is nicely published, with a lot of white space 
and clear type. The selections are fingered with care 
and should offer no difficulty whatever. Dainty little 
melodies run through and every selection is varied 
enough to hold the interest. Equal stress is placed on 
the two hands and, while they are good practice pieces, 
they can also be used to advantage in a children’s recital. 

Ten Tiny Tunes for the Young Pianist, by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella—These little numbers are published 
separately, each two pages long, with a fascinating title 
page in colors, which, of course, interests the children. 
Here is another composer who invariably writes interest- 
ing material for the kiddies. This is first-grade and 
primary material all fingered and carefully worked out. 
The titles are: The Clock, At the Party, The Village 
Band, By Candlelight, With Dancing Step, A Merry 
Game, Hunting-Song, The Clown’s Dance, A Rainy Day 
and Slumber-Song. 

Ten Musical Bonbons, for piano, by C. W. Krogmann. 
—They are Valetta, Barcarolle, The Little Drummer- 
Boy, Jack in the Box, La Jolie Duchesse, Bells at Even- 
tide, The Doll’s Lament, In Slumberland, Christmas 
Dance, Graziella Minuet. Another composer who gives 
a great deal of time to early teaching material. These 
selections are up to the second grade, and perhaps, if the 
pupil is not far enough advanced, it might take a little 
more study before he could master these. Excellent 
numbers for the commencement exercises because they 
all have dainty little melodies, each one in a different key 
and tempo. It is difficult to make any distinctive differ- 
ence between them as they all have educational value. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Playmate Waltz, for four hands, one piano. This type 
of music which is not published to any great extent, 1s 
always interesting for children, whether they are be- 
ginners or in the virtuoso class. They are the basis of 
ensemble playing and there is nothing they like better 
than to have pieces they can play together. The waltz 
is rhythmical and the number would make a fine piece 
for the commencement exercises. 

Six Easy Pieces for Piano, first and second grade, by 
Cecil Burleigh—Perhaps one or two of them would 
even require a little more study, not because they are 
difficult, but on account of the technic which is required 
and sometimes the octaves employed. The titles are 
Over Hill and Dale, At the Spinning Wheel, Gently 
Swinging, Polka, Sleigh Bells, A Lullaby, entitled Child- 
hood Fancies. Each one is distinctive, and, while pub- 
lished separately, they make a perfect set for the teacher 
to give to pupils of this grade. They are nicely pub- 
lished and carefully fingered so they should present 
little difficulty in reading. Mr. Burleigh can always be 
counted on to write excellent material for the young 
student. 
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Summer-Time Memories, six medium grade pieces for 
young piano players, also by Cecil Burleigh. The titles 
are: The Bird’s Lullaby, In Daisy Fields, Little Waltz, 
Fairies, Marching Song, Peasant Dance. These require 
much more study and are for the more advanced pupil. 
These also are published separately and are in every way 
desirable not only for studio use but for the pupils’ 
recitals. 

(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


Althea’s Sampler, by John Mokrejs.—This is a primer 
for the very young children who are just being taught the 
notes for first time. In this they learn the scale, perception 
of pitch and a little bit of technic which comes through 
finger action, and of course, the fundamentals of the whole, 
half, quarter and dotted notes. Also they are carefully 
taken through the process of measuring time and introducing 
the bar with both the treble and bass lines. 

Each little selection is about two or three lines long 
and there are illustrations in black and white by Helen 
Adelsperger, so that the children can color these with 
their crayons, adding, of course, great interest to the 
selection. Each little piece has words for the teacher 
to sing to the child and they are quite simple enough for 
the child to learn itself. The music seems to glide along 
and follow these words. The composer has contributed 
many explanatory paragraphs when a new step is ap- 
proached. For instance, one of the stories is The Stork. 
Aside from the little poem there is something about the 
stork and the musical illustration is worked out by show- 
ing the children how the stork walks. This, of course, 
impresses the scale on the child’s mind. As the primer 
progresses the composer introduces more difficult selec- 
tions and some of the combinations will have to be ex- 
plained carefully to the child. In the hands of a teacher 
who understands the primary work this should prove 
good because the volume contains all the elements a 
child likes. 


Mrs. Daniel Honors Zerfh 


Mrs. Daniel of Washington has sent out invitations that 
read as follows: “It is Mrs. Daniel’s pleasure and signal 
privilege to invite you to attend a lecture to be given in 
The Daniel Studio of Singing, 1210 G Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., by William A. C. Zerfi of New York, 
distinguished authority on the voice, author and pioneer 
master of Voice Production Without Interference, and 
valued regular contributor to the Musicat Courier upon 
the vocal subject, on the evening of Wednesday, February 
the fourth, promptly at nine o'clock.” 

There is also the following note in small type at the 
foot of the invitation: “The elevator will be stopped at 
the beginning of the lecture. Those arriving late will 
ascend the steps.” 


Bagby Awarded M.A. Degree 


Genial Albert Morris Bagby, Liszt pupil in the ‘80's, 
who wrote Miss Traeumerei, which has to do with music 
study in Weimar under Liszt, and whose unique Monday 
Morning Musicales have been a feature of New York’s 
music life for thirty-four years, was given the degree of 
Master of Arts by New York University a fortnight ago. 
The many friends of Mr. Bagby unite in congratulations on 
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this notable, distinction. It will doubtless be followed by 
that of Doctor of Music. In the meantime it is safe to say 
that Mr. Bagby will wear the white and purple hood of the 
Master of Arts with dignity 


Tollefsen Trio at Hunter College 


Benignant Adolph Lewisohn, sincere and poised in his 
little talk to the listeners in the Lewisohn Chamber Music 
Concerts at Hunter College, was the special feature of 
the January 28 affair, when the Tollefsen trio gave the 
music. Just previous to this chamber music concert Mr. 
Lewisohn sang a short recital in another hall of the college, 
and an auditor said that Adolph Lewisohn was the best 
two-stepper in the Palm Beach crowd, The crowd enthusi- 
astically and continuously applauded this generous and ever 
youthful patron of musical arts, so that even the bronze 
bust of himself, immediately above his seat on the stage, 
was seen to blush. Trio collaborators of high class are 
Augusta Tollefsen, pianist, who plays with such clean-cut 
technic, Carl Tollefsen, violinist, whose lead is always in- 
cisive and warm-blooded, and William Duricux, cellist of 
temperament. Their playing of the Schubert trio in E flat 
and of the Fairy Tale Waltzes (Schuett) was bright, grace 
ful and enjoyable throughout; a Godard scherzo was added 
and most effectively played. 

The Trio Classique gave the February 4 evening 


Ethelynde Smith in Interesting Program 

The recital given by Ethelynde Smith, soprano, in Poplar- 
ville, Miss., January 12, was unique in its make-up. The 
program was divided as follows: eighteenth century classics; 
French songs; modern French aria; characteristic songs; 
songs by composers of America; American aria; children’s 
songs. The reviewer of the Poplarville Free Press com- 
mented, “Miss Smith possesses a lovely voice combined with 
splendid technic; her audience was a most appreciative one, 
many musicians from out of town being present.” Several 
encores were added to the program. 


Barozzi to Play Mendelssohn Concerto 
For his appearance as soloist with the Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra in Syracuse, N. Y., on February 28, Socrate 
Barozzi has elected to play the Mendelssohn concerto. This 
will be the first time Mr. Barozzi has played the work with 
orchestra in this country although he has played it several 
times in Europe. 
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Akron, Ohio, January 25.—A recital was offered on the 
evening of January 20 by Efren Zimbalist. It was held 
in the armory and was largely attended. Earle G. Poling, 
local concert promoter, brought the artist as a number 
in his popular concert course Mr. Zimbalist’s beautiful 
renditions were enhanced by his masterful technic and 
the simplicity of his per>onality He played with the 
greatest enthusiasm in response to the prolonged 
applause which followed each selection. He was ac 


Emanuel Bay, who proved 


violinist 


the piano by 
his support of the 


companied on 
most capable in 


R. McC. 


Alliance, Ohio, January 25.—Willy Burmester, violin- 


ist, played in the high school auditorium the evening of 
January 22, as a number in the artist's series sponsored 
by the Women’s Club, and met in full measure the high 
praise which had preceded him. The violinist had the 
support at the piano of Marion Lychenheim. R. McC. 

Baltimore, Md. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Brandon, Vt., January 14.—On January 9, at the Bran- 
don Theater, the University of Vermont Men’s Glee 


Club was heard in a delightful recital, assisted by Grace 
Everest eader; Marshall Mower, flutist; Harley W. 
Kidder, baritone, and Harley E. Wilson, accompanist. 
Joseph F. Lechnyr is the conductor. This organization 


is booked for a number of out-of-town appearances and 
a home concert in Burlington will be given in April. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio. 


Danbury, Conn., 


(See letter on another page.) 


(See letter on another 


The 


Cincinnati, page.) 


January 20 fourth meeting of 


the Afternoon Musical Society was held at the home of 
Mrs. Frank Gordon Mrs. John C. Downs presided. 
Che subject a and Oratorio, was in charge of Mrs. 
William ¢ uth. Mrs. Stephen Ryder, Mrs. Seth San 
ford and “Mrs Eugene Pichenn nea were soloists Mrs. 
Tenor 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Coup House Bldg., New York 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Robert Morris and Mrs. Albert Purdy gave groups of 
piano numbers. 


Charles André Filler, organist and vocal coach, has, 


opened a studio in the new Hein Building. 

Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, and Jane Beats, con- 
tralto, were the two artists presented by the Afternoon 
Musical Society at their first open day recital of the 
season. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave their splendid two 
piano recital for members of the Women’s League at 
Concordia Hall, January 3. 

The Hinshaw Opera Company presented The Mar- 
riage of Figaro as the fourth attraction of the Women’s 
League on January 16. ; 

Mrs. George L. Taylor, Jr., entertained at a musicale 
and tea recently. The program was furnished by Mrs. 
Taylor's pupils, including Jeanette O’Brien, Marion 
Durkin, Eva Krakow, Rose Schwartz and Bessie Dick. 


‘ 
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Detroit, Mich. 


Knoxville, Tenn., January 15. 
was offered, on January 2 and 3, by the San Carlo Com- 
pany, the first held here in many years. The audiences 
increased with each performance, beginning with a fair- 
sized one at Rigoletto and taxing the capacity of the 
Lyric Theater at the evening performance of Madame 
Butterfly, with Tamaki Miura, who was charming. Rigo- 
letto with Interrante in the title role, brought Tina 
Paggi, Rosich, Sjobik, Salori, De Gregorio, Bozza, Rin- 
aldi, Cavadore and Schalker. In Carmen, on Saturday 
afternoon, Mme. Salori was unable to appear in the title 
role and Suzanne Francis was substituted at the last 
moment. The orchestra was under the direction of Aldo 
Franchetti at all performances. The Tuesday Morning 
Musical Club sponsored this engagement and from the 
interest displayed we may in time hope for a regular 
season of opera and an adequate auditorium. 

The chorus of the Tuesday Morning Musical Club, 
with the (Male) Chorus, gave its first concert of the 
season on the evening of January 13, in the First Baptist 
Church, under direction of Hans Schroeder, who is 
getting splendid results in his work with these com- 
bined organizations. All numbers were creditably done, 
notable for smoothness and excellent balance of parts. 
The Deluge, by Saint-Saéns, was the feature of the pro- 
gram and with the assistance of Marjorie Whaley and 
Bess Guinn, sopranos; Mamie Ellis, contralto; Robert 
McClellan, baritone; Edith Camp, violinist, and Nona 
Brown, reader, an excellent performance was given. 
Special mention must be made of the accompanists, 
Frank Nelson, pianist, and Carlotta Epps, organist. The 
work of the soloists, who are well and favorably known 
here, was quite up to their usual standard. 

On the afternoon of December 21, the annual benefit 
for the Empty Stocking Fund, arranged by Frank Nelson, 


(See letter on another page.) 
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was held in the Lyric Theater under auspices of the 
Knoxville Sentinel. The chorus of the Musical Club; 
the Male Chorus, Marjorie Whaley, soprano; Walter 
Coker, tenor; Ella Fanz, pianist; Margaret Connor, vio- 
linist; Helen Kloss and Frank Nelson, accompanists, 
furnished the program. 

The third organ recital of the series, sponsored by the 
Community Service Council, was given by Bessie God- 
frey, organist, in the Clinch Avenue Methodist Church, 
December 28, with the assistance of the Male Chorus 
directed by Frank Sparks; Richard Howes, violinist, and 
Helen Kloss, accompanist. ae ee 


Massillon, Ohio, January 26.—An enthusiastic audience, 
on the night of January 21, heard the Community Chorus 
present its midwinter concert, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise, at Washington High School auditorium. The 
chorus of 200 was assisted by members of the Orville 
and Canton Community Choruses. Lawrence A. Cover 
of Canton conducted the oratorio. Three Cleveland 
vocalists sang the solo roles: Esther B. Samuel, soprano; 
Anita Wesco Krey, contralto, and Samuel Roberts, tenor. 
Mrs. Lawrence Cover and Caroline Boyd presided at the 
pianos. R. McC 


Minneapolis, Minn. (See letter on another page.) 


Montclair, N. J., January 21.—On the evening of 
December 12, at the high school auditorium, the Mont- 
clair Orchestra, under the direction of Philip James, 
gave the first concert of its third season. Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist, assisted by her artist pupil, Creighton Allen, was 
the soloist of the evening. 


Montevallo, Ala., January 21.—A unique program was 


given at Alabama College, on January 16, by Laura 
e488 Porter of Boston, Mass. The subject was 
Parallelisms in Poetry and Music. Mrs. Porter proved 


herself a talented reader, equally gifted as a pianist. 


Mrs. Porter also gave a lecture to the faculty and 
students of the school of music on the Art of Teaching. 
This was followed with a demonstration lesson by the 
children in the piano normal department, under the 
supervision of Elizabeth Young. The children have made 
splendid progress in the theory class and played with 
assurance—the result of careful training. Mrs. Porter 
congratulated Miss Young and the Normal teachers on 
the success of this work. 


Mt. Vernon, Ia., January 21.—Two songs written by 
Prof. Horace Alden Miller, of the Cornell College Con- 
servatory of Music, will be featured on the European 
concert tour of Mme. Bergliot Tillisch: From the Forest 
and Linden Cradle. Prof. Miller is known for his Indian 


songs and has also published several compositions for 
the organ. He is teacher of organ and theory at Cor- 
nell College where for many years he was director of 
the conservatory and director of the Cornell Music 
Festival. He is also conductor of the Conservatory 
Orchestra of forty pieces. M 
Muncie, Ind., January 23.—Axel Skovgaard, Danish 
violinist, and Alice McClung Skovgaard, pianist, gave a 
recital January 5 at the new gymnasium of the eastern 


branch of the State Normal School. This building, with 
a seating capacity of 6,000, is a gift of the Ball Brothers 
and will be used for big musical events this season. 

A joint recital was given January 15, under the auspices 
of the Matinee Musicale, by Ruth Roy, violinist; Ray- 
mond Koch, baritone, and Robert McDonald, pianist, 
at the High School auditorium. These young artists 
were enthusiastically received and responded to many 
encores, Their program was ofa high standard and the 
singer proved that it is possible to sing the classics in 
our own language without losing their beauty. 

The subject of Rhythm as given in The Fundamentals 
of Music, by Gehrkens, was illustrated at the last meeting 


of the Matinee Musicale. Mrs. H. R. Orr was the leader 
and Mrs. A. T. Heliker explained the subject. The fol- 
lowing members took part: Ellen Cates, soprano; Mrs. 


Robert Peters, alto; Mrs. Leonard Shick, violinist; 
Bertha Stetler, pianist. Rhythm in Poetry and Prose was 
illustrated by Rev. W. D. Ramsey, and by Boccherini’s 


Minuet charmingly danced by Sarah Jane Heliker and 
Margaret Orr. H. M. B. 


Newark, N. J., January 14.—Abraham Haitowitsch, 
blind violinist, was heard in recital at the Y. M. and 
Y. W. H. A. Auditorium on the evening of January 13, 
appearing before a large and_ enthusiastic audience. 
David Sapiro was the excellent accompanist. By Pad 

Portsmouth, N. H., January 21—On January 12, in 
Freeman’s Hall, at the Pgrtsmouth School of Music, of 
which G. Bertrand Whitman is the head, a semi-annual 
piano scholarship test was held. Those participating 


were members of Mr. Whitman's advanced class, Mrs. 
Stanton’s dancing class, an orchestra of professional 
musicians and Dora Sanborn, class violinist. 


Potsdam, N. Y., January 25. 
interest was given in the Normal 


18 by Frank Merrill Cram. 


Providence, R. I., January 20.—Edith Gyllenberg, 
pianist, gave a recital in Churchill Honse before a good 
sized audience. Miss Gyllenberg, who has recently re- 
turned from a tour in the south and west where she 
won considerable success in concert, has not been heard 
here for several years and the impression she created 
was decidedly favorable. She was recalled several times 
after her last numbers and responded with an encore. 

A program of compositions by the late Victor Herbert 
was given at the regular monthly meeting of the Cham- 
inade Club in Frébel Hall. A stringed orchestra, under 
the direction of Virginia Boyd Anderson, gave a credit- 
able rendition of selections from The Fortune Teller 
and a stringed orchestra, made up from members of the 
club, played Serenade and Canzonetta. Mrs. Edgar 
Durfee, violin; Minette Sutherland, soprano, and Gladys 
Carpenter were heard to especial advantage in several 
solos. 

Under the auspices of the Dante Club of Brown Uni- 
versity, a memorial concert in honor of Giacomo Puc- 
cini was given in Sayles Memorial Hall. Prof. G, 
Cavicchia gave an address in Italian on the life of the 
composer and arias from several of his operas were ren- 
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dered by Mrs. C. Fazzano, J. Schlossberg, Mrs. E. Warde 
and Joseph Petini. G. FOR. 


Rochester, N. Y., January 15.—Warren Gehrken, for- 
merly of Brooklyn, N. Y. (St. Luke’s P. E. Church), gave 
one of a series of recitals (an all-American program) at 
Kilbourn Hall yesterday, which was attended by a good 
sized audience. Occurring at the noon .hour, it was so 
planned that there was something to interest all hearers, 
Composers represented were Jepson, Russell, Rogers, Dick- 
inson, Stoughton, Yon, and the recital giver, Gehrken. The 
program contained brief annotations concerning each piece, 
and it was interesting to note that they were generally per- 
used by the listeners. Mr. Gehrken, who came here last 
year with his young bride of a few months, is professor of 
organ at the Eastman School of Music, and organist of.a 
leading Episcopal Church. F. 


San Diego, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Springfield, Mass., January 28.—The Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchstra gave its second concert of the season on the 
evening of January 21, offering Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
No. 4 in F minor, op. 36; a selection from Tristan and 
Isolde and the overture to Le Roi d’Ys of Lalo. The soloist 
of the occasion was Ernest Davis, tenor, who was accom- 
panied by Mary H. Steele. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Toledo, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Utica, N. Y., January 26—On January 13, at Taber- 
nacle Church, the B Sharp Club presented Richard Crooks, 
tenor, in recital. Mr. Crooks found favor with a large and 
enthusiastic audience through his lovely voice. Albert Baker, 
at the piano, furnished fine accompaniments. 

The Lyric Club, under the direction of Frank Parker, 
gave the first concert of the season at Park Baptist Church. 
This too was an artistic success, the young women singing 
with beautiful tone and with commendable attention to 
phrasing and interpretation. The feature work was A Fan- 
tasy on a Russian Folk Song, by Samuel Richard Gaines, 
which received a thrilling rendition and won an ovation for 
the singers. Alice Newman was at the piano and the violin 
scores were ably played by Walter Griswold and Leonore 
Kubiak. The soloist of the evening was Mrs. Harry Mc- 
Cormick, soprano, who gave a group of Russian songs and 
one of English. She was accompanied by Mr. McCormick. 

Gertrude Curran presented Anna Case, soprano, and Ra- 
phael Diaz, tenor, from the Metropolitan, in joint recital at 
the Colonial Theater, December 29. Both artists had their 
customary success. 

The San Carlo Company visited Utica for two days, giv- 
ing three performances, on January 20 and 21: Tosca, with 
Anna Fitziu in the title role, Fregosi and Tomarchio; 
Martha, with Tina Paggi, Bernice Schalker, Rosich and In- 
terrante; Il Trovatore, with Edith DeLys, Fregosi and Leon- 
ard Snyder. All three performances. were conducted by 
Franchetti and before sold-out houses. 

A commendable performance of The Messiah was given 
at the Memorial Church of the Holy Cross, January 4, by a 
large chorus under the direction of William H. Schachel. 
Thomas Ryan was at the organ and Mrs. John H. Willis, 
soprano; Florence Debbold, contralto; J. Gordon Selwood, 
tenor, and Dr. F. P. Cavallo, bass, were a soloists. P. 


Wichita, Kans., January 22.—Mrs. L. Brown's C _s 
cert Series is still foremost in the Boa life here. 
December, with the De Reszke Singers and Mildred Dill 
ing, harpist, she gave the second number of the course to a 
highly satisfied audience, and followed this with a presenta- 
tion of Margaret Matzenauer, Metropolitan contralto. George 
Vause was accompanist for Mme. Matzenauer and contrib- 
uted a group of piano solos. 

The Midian Shrine Band gave its first Sunday program at 
the Shrine Temple. Andrey Sandford, clarinet, was the 
soloist. 

Helen Moore, a former pupil of Mrs. Ralph Brokaw for 
eight years, was one of the Juilliard Foundation winners this 
month in the scholarship contest. 

The Wichita Saturday Afternoon Music Club presents 
weekly programs of local talent this year and at the last 
program featured Mrs. L. A. Heckard, soprano; Duff Mid- 
dleton, violinist; and Miriam Withrow, pianist. R. B. 


(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


(See letter on another page.) 





Bac Ishii and Konami Ishii in Fine Program 


A dance recital decidedly above the average was that 
given by Bac and Konamj Ishii at a Carnegie Hall studio 
on January 24. There was something gripping in each 
number presented, for one felt that back of a mastery of 
technic was a genuine feeling for the music. These Japan- 
ese dancers had something definite to say, and they con- 
veyed their message through the dance in no uncertain 
terms.. There was a tragic note in many of the numbers 
presented on Saturday, such as The Miracle (a pantomime 
by Yamada), The Prisoner, The Struggle, The Lonely 
Shadow, etc., and into each of them was poured a wealth 
of emotion. The Masque, an unusual number by Bac 
Ishii, which called for complete control of the upper part 
of the body, especially the arms, was one of the dances 
which had to be repeated. Hjalmar Bergh was a capable 
accompanist. 


Ella Good Active 

Ella Good, contralto, was scheduled to sing Scotch and 
English songs at a lecture-recital given by Dr. Avery Shaw 
on January 22, January 22 she was booked fora joint recital 
with Lynette Gottlieb, pianist, in Paterson, N. J., and two 
days tater she was heard over WOR with Anne Wol- 
cott assisting at the piano. Early in March the contralto 
will be the only soloist at a pageant given by the Women’s 
Temperance Union at Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn. Miss Good 
has just accepted the position of conductor of the Brooklyn 
Edison Glee Club. 


Oliver Stewart Appearances 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, sang at a reception at Mrs. Sol 
Zavell’s home on January 11. Iliana Kassner accompanied 
him in his two groups of songs. 

On January 15, Mr. Stewart gave a recital at Story 
& Clark’s piano rooms on Fifty-seventh street. Ellmer 
Zoller was at the piano, 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





W. P. Society Concert AND Batt 
Che Women’s Philharmonic Society, Leila Hearne Cannes, 
president, gave a concert and dance in the Rose Room of 
the Hotel Belleclaire, January 20. In spite of inclement 
veather the room was crowded with an audience com- 
posed of noted people from musical, literary and_ social 


irch A fine program was given by Constance McGlinchee, 
pianist, who gave a most artistic interpretation of an etude 
and scherzo, B flat minor (Chopin), Les Colines D’Anacaesi 
(Debussy), and polonaise, E major (Liszt). Her playing is 


marked with power, brilliancy and a fine technic. Anne 


Robertson, blind violinist, displayed virtuosity and feeling 
her playing of Romance (Beethoven) and Rondo 
( Mozart-Kreisler ) Mabel L. Robeson, soprano, sang in 


her usual charming style and voice A Memory Song (Ganz), 
Bitterness of Love (Dunn), Come L’Amore (Tirindelli), 
Cradle Song and My Native Land (Gretchaninoff). All the 
artists received due meed of applause. Geraldine Shepherd 
ind Edwin Walker were efficient accompanists, and added 
much to the enjoyment of the occasion 

Guests of honor were Sigismond Stojowski, and Julia 
Sargeant-Chase, president of the Daughters of the Empire 
State Clu After the concert there was dancing until mid- 
ght. The reception committee consisted of Mrs. Schuyler 
Hamilton Wilber, chairman; Ada Heinermann, Florence 
O'Flynn, Mrs. William Winne, (president's aide), Eleanor 
Armstrong (chairman of the day), and Kate J. Roberts, 
chairman of press of the W. P. S 

Sipney GrEENSTEIN A VIOLIN Propicy 

The Culture Club of New York did good work in giving 

the recital of Sidney Greenstein, boy violinist, at Stuyvesant 


High School, January 25. This boy prodigy of nine years, 





played the concerto in G minor (Vivaldi-Nachez) and 
Mozart's concerto in D major with skill and proficiency, 
= 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


His group numbers—Meditation (Massenet), Menuet (Leon 
Glasser), Violin Maker of Cremona (Hubay), Hungarian 
Dance No. 5 (Brahms), showed the versatility of this youth- 
ful and artistic performer, finishing his program with Air 
Varie No. 5 (De Beriot). The Menuet is a meritorious 
composition of his teacher, Leon Glasser. Young Green- 
stein was in close touch with his audience and the applause 
did not disturb hig equilibrium. David Brown's sympathetic 
accompaniments added much to the effect. 
N. Y. Scnoor or M. anv A. CONCERTS. 

Continuing the regular weekly concerts of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, president, 
that of January 22 brought some new participants, Nicholas 
Church, violinist, playing an Alard work with taste and 
good tone. Catharine Wolfgang’s recitation, Spring, in 
Italan dialect, showed much feeling, and Emily Dabney’s 
The Tenor showed unusual memorization and declamation. 
Josephine Holschl, pianist, momentarily “stuck,” pluckily 
continued, and soon got into the right spirit and interpreta- 
tion of Chopin’s A flat major impromptu, playing with taste, 
and receiving much applause. Zoe O'Neill, Miss Holtschl 
and their instructor on piano played a Bolero by Gobbaerts 
brilliantly, and another ensemble number was Kunkel’s tran- 
scription of Il Trovatore melodies, for piano duet, played 
with fine expression and brilliancy by Zoe O'Neill and Ethel 
Walkowitz; they pair off well. Others, heard before on 
similar programs, were the Misses Regalbuto (sisters), 
Hitch, Paul, Kowal, and James Ross. 

3ROCKEL-~GRANT-WEYGANDT-KINDRED RECITAL 

At Remsen Street Reformed Church, Astoria, L. IL, Janu- 
ary 28, Frances Brockel, soprano of the church, sang sorigs 
by well known composers; Frederick A. Grant, tenor, was 
heard in his effective singing of songs by- Pirani and Buck; 
Arthur T. Weygandt, baritone, sang songs by Wagner and 
Burleigh, and Maude R. Kindred, pianist, played brilliant 
works by Chopin and Saint-Saéns. Beside appearing success- 
fully as soloist, tenor Grant added others in duéts and trios, 
appearing five times in all in the program of eleven num- 
bers, and further establishing his importance as a reliable 
and experienced tenor. He is acting as Brooklyn critic for 
a well known musical journal, and making many friends as 
such, 

EpytH May Cover Prays ror D. A. R. 

Edyth May Clover gave a very enjoyable musical program 
for the Birthday Party of the Knickerbocker Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, at Hotel Astor on 
January 28. She played works by Chopin and Rubinstein, 
receiving much applause and many recalls after each group. 
Patricio Castillo, violinist, assisted, playing numbers by 
Sarasate and Wieniawski. Anna Alexander, classic toe 
dancer of eight years, who danced for the Prince of Wales 
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“Miss Fitalu in height recalled ge =! the 
first great singing Tosca here; s rved, 
too, the conventional dressing 5 a a with 
particular courage, even candor, ct Il. The 
Vissi d’Arte, after a tussle with , 3m she 
sang on her back—Vienna papers p! copy— 
and she had the good tate not to come out of 
the character in response to an interrupting roar 
of applause. Her recall at the scene’s end was 
a popular outburst such as was oftener in the 
opera days of Hammerstein, and the soprano re- 

ceived many flowers, a gorgeous Tosca- 
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when he was in America, also gave several numbers. Dr. 
Wm. J. McAuliffe of the Board of Education made an 
interesting address on Russia, and among distinguished 
guests were Mesdames Alton B. Parker, State Historian, 
D. A. R.; Thomas Slack, president City Federation, Alfred 
J. Brosseau, treasurer, Katharine Evans von Klenner, presi- 
dent National Opera Club, and other presidents of prom- 
inent women’s clubs. 
Harriet P. GARLINGER PLAys ror TRIANGLE CirCLE 

January 27, at a tea given by Tile Circle, Madison 
Avenue M, E. Church, Harriet P. Garlinger, pianist, played 
important works by Chopin, Debussy and Grieg. She showed 
much feeling, combined with brilliant and highly developed 
technic in these pieces, and received hearty applause from 
the large circle in attendance. Lillian I. Gustafson, soprano, 
assisted by Conrad Forsberg at the piano, sang songs by 
Handel, Arne, Saint-Saéns, Troyer and others, and the young 
women gave much p'easure through these musical offerings. 

Bosst Gives Seconp ReEciTaL 

Wanamaker auditorium held as large an audience as could 
crowd into it January 27 when Bossi gave his second recital, 
consisting of works by Bach, Liszt-Saint-Saéns, Dubois, and 
several of his own. Violin, cello and harp collaborated in 
works by Moussorgsky and Bossi, and the famous Italian 
organist received much and long continued applause. 

Dickinson HistoricaL Lecture Recirats Fesruary 10. 

Clarence Dickinson’s annual series of Historical Lecture 
Recitals at Union Theological Seminary will begin Tuesday 
afternoon, February 10. Dr. Dickinson plays his Storm 
King symphony with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting, the coming week. 


Mendelssohn's Elijah will be sung at the Friday Noon 
Hour of Music at the Brick Church, February 6, under the 
direction of Dr. Dickinson, with Ruth Rodgers, Jeanne 


Denault, Judson House and Marion Green as soloists. 
LILLIAN ENGLEHARDT Gives OrGAN RecITAU 


At Town Hail on January 23 Lillian Englehardt, organist 
of the First M. E. Church of Elmhurst, L. |, gave a recital 


of music for that instrument which showed her excellent 
capabilities in fine fashion. She played works by Vidor, 
Coleman, d’Antalffy, Stebbins, and Maquaire, the Vidor 


Toccata especially showing her superior technic and pedal 
control, 
CANNES MUuSICALE AT BriArciirr LopGE 

Leile Hearne Cannes, president of the Women's Phil 
harmonic Society, is giving a series of concerts and recitals 
at Briarcliff Manor Lodge, as well as other concerts, in which 
leading artists are heard. Her Sunday night musicales at a 
Long Island resort several years ago attracted much atten- 
tion, and were very successful. 


Personnel of Chamber Music Society 
Louis Persinger, an American artist, the 
and first violinist of the Chamber Music Societyof San 
Francisco, is a graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig, and later became a pupil of Ysaye and Thibaud. 
He was solo violinist of the Orchestra du Theater Royal 
de la Monnaie in Brussels, and just prior to the war he was 
elected concert master of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
in competition with fifty others. He has appeared with 
success. as violin soloist on tour throughout Europe and 
America and with* world-famous orchestras as their con 
ductors. As virtuoso and artist, chamber music exponent, 
director and program builder he has won wide recognition. 
Louis Ford, violinist, is an American artist of distinction. 
Prior to joining the Chamber Music Society in 1916, he had 
been first violinist and director of other ensembles, He “has 
also been assistant concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra and of other prominent orchestral 
bodies. Mr. Ford has won high honors as a soloist as well, 
and his appearance and his finished playing are typical of the 
excellent school of young American virtuosi. 


musical director 


The viola desk is in the capable and artistic hands of 
Nathan Firestone, also an American. Saint-Saéns, under 
whom he played as solo viola said of him : “T have never 


conducted a better viola player in my life.” Alfred Hertz, 
on his arrival to take charge of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra some years ago, of which Firestone was solo 
viola for five years, was delighted to find such a ste rling 
artist at his command. Mr. Firestone combines rare musi- 
cianship with a compelling tonal beauty seldom found om his 
instrument. 

Walter Ferner, cellist, was born in Baltimore, 
began the study of the cello in his ninth year, and after 
several years of tuition in this country, went to Europe, 
winning a scholarship in the Royal Conservatory of Leipzig. 
In his second year of study there with Prof. Julius Klegel, 
he was awarded the Mendelssohn-Bartholdy prize. At the 
age of nineteen he was engaged as solo cellist of the Wies- 
baden Royal Orchestra, and after being four years in that 
position, joined the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin in 
like capacity. For twelve years he remained with this 
organization, playing under the direction of Arthur Nikisch, 
Richard Strauss, Felix Mottl, Max Fiedler, Steinbach, 
Siegfried Wagner and others. Returning to the United 
States he was engaged by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
for the first cello stand, staying four seasons with this or- 
ganization. 

Elias Hecht, Seebstiir of the organization, ranks among 
the first ensemble flutists of America today. As pupil of 
Mole of Boston, Correggio of Frankfort and other masters 
he developed into a splendid artist. During his last three 
years abroad, prior to 1912, he played with the Concert- 
Verein Quartet of Munich, a distinction never before that 
time accorded any other American artist. He specialized in 
chamber music abroad with Henry Holmes of London, 
Wolf-Ferrari in Munich and Alfred Baehrens of Paris, 
and others, and is regarded as an authority in this line of 
work. His playing, artistic and colorful, is characterized 
by a beautiful singing tone, and art unusual ability to~ per- 
fectly blend his instrument with the quartet. A. B 


Md. He 


Hutcheson in Seventh New York Recital 

The seventh New York recital this season by 
Hutcheson will be given Saturday afternoon, 
in Aeolian Hall. Continuing his survey of modern com- 
posers, Mr. Hutcheson will open the program with the 
César Franck prelude, aria and finale, following with shorter 
compositions by Faure, Alkan, Ravel, Debussy, Bloch, Ganz, 
Grainger, Cyril Scott, Ireland, Rachmaninoff, 
Medtner and Scriabine, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Mozart Society Pageant and Ball 


A Trip Around the World was enjoyed by the thousand 
or so members and friends of the Mozart Society at the 
organization’s annual pageant of January 27, in the Hotel 
Astor grand ballroom. ne could sit in one’s seat and see 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Russia, China, Japan 
and Turkey, as represented in their characteristically attired 
representaives, go flitting by. It was a brilliant scene, quite 
the climax of the Mozart activities, weeks of preparation 
having been given the affair by Mrs. Samuel Gardiner Esta- 
brook, director general of the fete, her committee and mem 
bers. As the various national groups came through the 
hall, graceful professional dancers preceded them, and there 
were also musical features worth mentioning. Grace 
Fisher, violinist ; Miriam Lax, soprano; Luis Zamudio, bari 
tone, all these gave solos. The stunning costumes of Russia, 
the dignified denizens of Turkey and the handsome Spanish 
crowd, headed by Mrs. Estabrook, the latter so full of 
energy and abandon—these were all very unusual features 
of this brilliant affair. Each group as it came in paid 
homage to George and Martha Washington, President Mrs. 
Noble McConnell and husband, and to her committee, seated 
on a throne at the farther end on the porch of the Mount 
Vernon mansion. Russia was portrayed by Catherine Rathe 
macher, Ireland by Mrs. Owen J. McWilliams, France by 
Mrs. Alfred Crew and Mrs. Charles Simon, Turkey by 
Mrs. Malcolm C. Clark and Grace A. Hesison, and China 
and Japan by the Mrs. Richard Denbeigh, Fricda Heany, 
Mrs. Augustin V. Wendel and Margaret | Klein, 

For all this there was splendid orchestral music under 
the direction of Irvin Talbot, the entire production under the 
direction of Abe Meyer of the Rivoli-Rialto-Criterion thea- 
ters. Paul Oscard had charge of the group dancing, and 
there was a grand and sensational finale when President 
McConnell and aides came down the steps from the throne, 
a huge United States flag unfurling overhead at the grand 
climax. Simultaneously the large audience rose with one 
accord amid a tribute of tremendous applause and cheering 
for President McConnell, author of all these good things 
She paid well deserved:honors to William E. Smith and 
those just mentioned, who staged the affair. Dancing to the 
splendid orchestra of Nicholas Orlando continued until 
some time next morning. The pageant was followed by 
supper and dancing, every dining room at the hotel being 
used for the supper parties. Mr. and Mrs. McConnell had 
110 guests at supper and other members of the committee 
entertained large parties. 


John Charles Thomas’ Only New York 


Recital 
John Charles Thomas will give his only recital in New 
York this season, at Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, 


February 8. 

During the month of January, Mr. Thomas gave conterts 
in the following cities: Hartford, Conn.; Harrison, N. J.; 
Montclair, N. J.; Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale (New 


York City) ; Baltimore, Md. ; Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill; Louisville, Ky.; Springfield, Mo.; 
Rochester, Minn.; Matoon, Ill.; Zanesville, Ohio; Troy, 
N. Y.; Princeton, N. J. 

Immediately after Mr. Thomas’ February 8 recital he 


will leave for Boston where he appears with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on February 9. After that he will 
make another tour, appearing in Waynesboro, Pa.; Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.;: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He will spend most of the month of 
March in Palm Beach, giving concerts in Palm Beach and 
other cities in Florida. 

Mr. Thomas will return north the early part of April, 
where he has a number of concerts booked in and around 
New York, and will sail for Europe the early part of May 
to commence rehearsals with the Royal Opera Company, 
where he will appear as leading baritone at the Theatre de 
la Monnaie, Brussels, Belgium, beginning August 1. 


Dupré to Improvise on Bossi Theme 

Following his appearance with the Cincinnati Orchestra 
under Fritz Reiner on February 1, Marcel Dupré, French 
organist, returns to New York City for his second recital, 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium, on Friday afternoon, Febru 
ary 6 

On Dupré’s program will appear two numbers which will 
be played in New York for the first time, representing the 
school of American composers for the organ, viz., an Inter 
mezzo by Eric Delamarter, organist, composer and con 
ductor of Chicago, and an Etude by Harry Jepson, professor 
The pro- 
gram also includes two of Dupré’s own compositions played 
by request, his prelude and fugue in G minor, and Varia 
tions on an ancient Christmas carol. It will conclude with 
one of Dupré’s improvisations jn the form of a suite in four 
movements: a prelude—variations—-fugue and toccata on 
a theme to be presented to him in person by the great Italian 
virtuoso, Marco Enrico Bossi, now making his first appear- 
ance in America under the Auditorium direction. Admis- 
sion to the concert is by complimentary ticket, which may 
be obtained at the concert bureau auditorium. 


Stuart Ross Pleases Worcester 


Stuart Ross is quite well known throughout the country 
as Rosa Ponselle’s accompanist, but it is only occasionally 
that he has a chance to show his own ability as a pianist 
Owing to the inability of Alberto Salvi, the assisting artist, 
to appear with her at Worcester, Mr. Ross was called upon 


to play several groups. The Worcester Daily Telegram 
said of him: 
“In one sense Salvi’s absence was fortunate ; otherwise 


we should not have heard Stuart Ross’ piano groups. He 
gave much assistance to Miss Ponselle as accompanist and 
as soloist showed that he deserved serious consideration 
Although he is a young man, his interpretations show deep 
thought and sound musicianship, hardly to be expected from 
so youthful.an artist. His technic also measured up well 
to the demands made upon it in the Chopin scherzo. We 
shall hear more from Mr. Ross.” 


Landowska with St. Louis Orchestra 
Wanda Landowska appears on February 13 and 14 with 
the St. Louis Orchestra and February 16 in Lawrence, 
Kansas. 
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' _ MADDALENE ERBLAND, 
=| DR. MELCHIORRE MAURO-COTTONE, Young coloratura soprano, who sang two successful perform- 
| distinguished Italian-American concert organist and composer, who is to appear in Philadelphia as conductor and organist ances of Gilda in Rigoletto in Pennsylvania recently and has 
ir itals in that city, and also in New York at the Town Hall in joint recital with Mon been engaged for sveral more, including Lucia di Lammer- 
tani’s Palestrina Choir. Dr. Mauro-Cottone, who is one of the most distinguished Italian organists in America, has aroused moor. (Photo by Seccia.) 
wide rest through his recitals at the Capitol Theater, New York, given for the National Association of Organists and the 
an Guild of Organists. His coming appearance at the Capitol in April for the same body of organists is looked 
forward to as a yearly event. 


oniunction with Enrico Bossi's rec 


Ameri 


MARY-JEAN, 
twenty-two months old daughter of Emma Roberts, the well 
known contralto. The matter of heredity is very clearly 
pati ais 8e2 cnet : proven by the child's great love for music. She will stand by 
A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH. the piano for hours watching her mother while the latter goes 


(Photo by Paretza.) over her recital programs. She is also very fond of dancing. 


HENRI DEERING, 
pianist, who appeared recently as soloist with the State Sym- 
phony Orchestra winning excellent oriticisms from the New 
York press, and who will sail on February 7 for an extended 


concert tour of Europe. (Apeda photo.) 


UT 


FLORENCE MACBETH IN A NEW ROLE. 
An opera company and its responsibilities. When Florence Macbeth’s company 
discovered a dearth of porters on their transcontinental tour they usually seized 
a truck themselves and became honorary members of the Porters’ Union. There 
were thirteen pieces of luggage on this particular truck so Miss Macbeth rode on AES 
top just for luck Mr. Rollins, Leo Braverman and Henry Beidel were the playing the Brazitian National Hymn over WJZ, her audience probably numbe ring millions 
of listeners. (Thos. Coke Knight photo.) 
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special porters on this occasion. 
=A T= 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From February 5 to February 19 





ALSEN, BLAS: 
Pittsburgh, F Feb. 

rs AL ESSANDRO: 

Philadelphia Pa. 

BRAILOWSKY, ALEXANDER: 
Chicago, IIl., Feb. 

BEARS, MAGDELEINE: 

ston, Mass., Feb. 15, 

BROWN, KATHRYN: 
Daven ort, Ia., Feb. 9. 

CARRERAS, _— a; 
Chicago, Ill 

CHRISTIAN “rab ani: 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 9. 

CORTOT, ‘AL FRED: 
Rochester, N. Feb. 5. 
Holyoke, we, Feb. 6. 
Sharon, Pa., Feb. 9. 
Athens, O. Feb. 10. 
Peoria Ill, Feb. 12. 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13. 
“ROOKS, RICHARD: 
Philadel ~*~, ty Feb. 10. 

DADMU NR YAL: 
Springfield, 
Wooster, O. ». 

DATTS ERNEST: 


Kar 

DENISHH AWN” DANG ERS: 
Miami, Fla., Feb. 5. 
Gainesville, Fla., Feb. 6. 
St. Augustine, Fla., Feb. 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. 
Augusta, Ga., Feb. 10. 
Macon, Ga., Feb. 

Rome, Ga., 
Gainesville, 
Asheville, N. 
Greenville, N. 
Greensboro, N.-C., 
Washington, Db. Cc. 
werk Md., Feb. 

DE RESZKE SINGERS: 
amma nto, Cal., Feb. 

DUX, CLAIRE: 

Palm Beach, re, Feb. 9. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 13. 

ENESCO, GEORGE : 
Cleveland, O., n ee 
Chicago, Il., —_ 
Philadelphia, 

FARNAM, LY NNWOOD! 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 5, 
Madison, Wis., Feb. 19, 

FLONZALEY OU werert 
Easton, Pa., Feb. 5. 
ew Haven, iy io FO. 2. 
Coopersto own, N. Y., Feb. 10. 
Boston, Mass, Feb. 12. 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Feb. 16. 
Northampton, 


he Feb, 8. 
F 16 


Mass., Fe. 18. 


GIANNINI, PUSOLIMA: 
Marietta, O., Fe 
Baltimore, Md., Reb a 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 

GOODSON, KATHAR INE 
Amsterdam, Holland, Feb, 
Brussels, Bel ium, Feb. 

GRADOVA, GITTA 
Detroit, Mich,, Feb. 

GREENFIELD, "FLORA; 
Trenton, N. Ve Feb. 6. 
York, Pa., Feb. 
Hagerstown Md., Feb, 11. 
Asheville, N. C.,' Feb. 16. 

GRU ih PAU LO: 

Wh , WwW. mi Feb. 19. 

HADLI EY. "HEN 
Cambridge, ahd Feb. 5. 
Boston, Mass., jM * 
Baltimore, Md., Fe 

HAGAR, EMIL Y STORES: 
Shenandoah, Pa., Feb. 
re eggs 
Chicago, 

HANSEN, 
Cincinnati O., 
Fall River, Mass., Feb , 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. og 
Minneapolis, Minn.. Feb. 13. 
Wilkes- Barre, Pa., F 
Albany, N 

HEMPEL, 


HESS, MYRA: 
Wellesley, Mass., mM 
Lincoln, Nebr., Feb. 9. 
Coo erotens, N. a A Feb. 14. 
Bu , tig 968 Feb. 17, 
HINSHLAWS 's DON PAS. 
Qu 


PS al N. Y., Feb. 11. 
JOLLIF, NORMAN: 
Hamilton, Ont., Can., Feb. 16, 
Toronto, *Ont., Can., Feb. 18, 
KOCHANSKI, PAUL: 
Washington, D, C., Feb. 19.’ 
LANDOWSKA, WANDA: 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 6, 7. 
Dayton, O., Feb. 10. 
Detroit, Mich, . Feb. 13, 14. 
LAPPAS “Ys S: 
Philadel hia, Pa., Feb. 12. 
LA rHAL, RUDOLF: 
hy Mass., Feb. 15. 
LEVITZKI, MISCHA: 
Sunbury, Pa.; Feb. 9. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Feb. 12. 
Chicago, TL, Feb. 15. 
Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 19. 
MAIER AND PATTISON: 
Sacramento, Cal., Feb. 5. 


Eugene, Ore., Feb. 
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Do You Know 


The Beautiful and Widely- 
Sung Latest Song Successes 


By 


OLEY 


RAINBOW LAND 


SONG OF GLADNESS 
High, Low 


STAR-EYES 


High, Medium, Low 


Net .40 


LOVE OF YESTERYEAR | 


High, Medium, Low 


Net .40 


THE VAGABOND | 


High, Medium, Low 


Net .40 


THE QUIET ROAD | 
High, Low 


THE LANE TO BALLYBREE 


WERE I A KING 


High, Medium, Low ... 


.. Net .40 


G.SCHIRMER,"«. 
NEW YORK 
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Seattle, Wash., Feb. 
ol Lake City, Utah, be 14, 


MATZENAUER, MARGARE T; 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 7 
Zanesville, O., P aa) 
Pores aap 

McKINL 
Wheeling, W. “ . 5- 
Shenandoah, Pa a 9-11, 
Hazelton, Pa., Feb. 12-14. 
philadelphia, Pa. eb. 16-19. 
[EL LISH,. Mf 
Miutiale A ek 8. 

MERRILL, LAU RIE: 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb, 5. 

St. Petersburg, Fia., Feb, 8, 
Tampa, Fla., Feb, 10. 

MINN SAPOL IS SYMPHONY: 
Oxford, O., Feb. 5. 
Pittsburgh, 'Pa., Feb. é& 7. 
Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 10. 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 11. 
Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 12. 
New Orleans, La, Feb, 13, 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 16. 
Charleston, Iil., Feb. 17. 
Urbana, iil. Feb. 17. 
lowa City la Feb. 18, 

MORGANA, NINA 
Buffalo, N. LY. 

Fredonia, } 
ate N. Y., F 

N TRING QUARTET: 

»Phitelp hia, ay Feb. 8. 


N lam? Mee eb. 5. 
Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 6. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 7. 
Savannah, Ga., Feb. 
Columbia, S. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Rock Hill, S. 9 i 
Raleigh, N, C., Feb. 13. 


COURIER 


Richmond, Va., Feb. 14. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 15, 16 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 18. 
Philadelphia, Pa » Feb. 19. 


NORTHRUP, MARGARET: 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. ~ Sa 
Toronto, Ont., Can., Feb. 18. 


NOVAES,.GUIOMAR: 
Milton, Mass., Feb. 15. 


oer ALD, AL rae DO: 
pONSELLE, 


Akr oO. 
RODGERS oy 

Buffalo, N, 

Philadelph hia, te Feb. 
ROSANSKA, JOSEPHA: 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 13, 
ROSING: 

ment, 
RUFF : 

bsg as 
RUSSIAN C HOIR, Cxibsichich) : 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 
SALMOND, FELIX: 

Boston, Mass., RS. 17. 

SAMAROFF, OLGA 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 
SPALDING, ALBERT: 

Los Angeles, Cal., F 

Santa Barbara, Cal., 

Redlands, Cal., Feb. 

San Jose, . , 
SPIERING, T 

m ittsb urgh, 

UNDELIUS 

ap ee oi I., Fet 
THOMAS, JOHN’ CH ARL ES: 

Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 5. 
WARREN, OLGA: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 18. 
WELLS, PHRADIE 

Boston, Mass., Fe b. 15. 


WASHINGTON OPERA COMPANY 
PRESENTS CHALIAPIN IN FAUST 


Audience of 7,000 Headed by President and Mrs. Coolidge 
—Mr. and Mrs. Edouard Albion Win Thanks of Local 
Music Lovers for Fine Performance—Enrica Clay 
Dillon a Great Success as General Stage Di- 
rector, Stage Manager and Technical Director 
It was a gala occasion in Washington, D. C., when on the 
evening of January 26 the Washington Opera Company 
presented Gounod’s Faust in the new auditorium, with 
Chaliapin as Mephistopheles. There had been much dis- 
cussion pro and con as to whether Chaliapin would be 
permitted to sing with this organization, but fortunately 
matters were adjusted so that the performance could take 
place as scheduled. Headed by President and Mrs. Coo- 
lidge, it was indeed a brilliant aud#nce which welcomed 
the great basso. Cabinet members and people prominent 

artistically and soc ially also were noted in the audience. 

Interest centered in the appearance of Chaliapin, and it 
would be difficult to say which enjoyed the performance 
more—the audience or Chaliapin, His interpretation of the 
role of Mephistopheles is so well known that it need only be 
stated that he was in excellent voice and gave a superb per- 
formance. He was given an ovation and also was deluged 
with flowers. 

The role of Marguerite was entrusted to Thalia Saba- 
nieva, who looked charming and gave an appealing portrayal 
of the unfortunate heroine. Ivan Ivantzoff was heard for 
the first time in Washington as Valentine, and he sang with 
dramatic intensity, especially his denunciation of Marguer- 
ite. Vocally, too, he was’ up to the mark, for his is a rich, 
vibrant voice of fine quality. Ralph Errolle made a striking 
figure as Faust, singing and acting with understanding. 

There were several young Washington artists in the cast 
who acquitted themselves well. Rose Pollio, the Siebel, 
scored especially in the Fower Song, and Albert Shefferman 
made the most of his opportunities as Wagner. Both artists 
displayed talent vocally and histrionically. 

Ruth MclIlwain, a member of the Opera Players, Inc., 
made her debut as Martha and was a decided success. She 
is a niece of Governor J. J. Morrow of the Canal Zone. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Jacques Samassoud, 
gave an excellent account of itself, playing the score in a 
musicianly manner and giving adequate support to prini- 
pals, chorus and ballet. There were many fresh young 
voices in the chorus and the ballet also gave pleasure in 
the various dances. 

Much praise goes to Mr. and Mrs. Edouard Albion for 
their untiring work in making the performance a success. 
They have done much for the musical welfare of Washing- 
ton and have the hearty thanks of Washingtonians. 

Praise also must be given to Enrica Clay Dillon, the only 
woman operatic stage director in this country, who had 
charge of the production. Miss Dillon not only staged the 
entire production, but also superintended the making and 
the designing of the new scenery. It also fell to her lot to 
rehearse a new crew of electricians for the complicated 
lighting effects—and she succeeded admirably. Miss Dillon 
has a remarkable talent for putting on productions, and the 
splendid performance of Faust is proof that she is more 
than capable of holding three positions in one—general 
stage director, stage manager and technical director. Miss 
Dillon has been associated with the Washington Opera 
Company since its inception several years ago. 


Shavitch to Conduct at Notable Concert 


Vladimir Shavitch, American conductor, who comms di- 
rected one of the regular subscription concerts of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society, will make his New York debut 
as conductor at the next concert of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild, which takes place next Sunday night, Feb- 
ruary 8, in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Shavitch is the conductor of 
the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra. Among the novelties 
which will be introduced at this concert is an ensemble for 
small orchestra by Henry Cowell, in which the composer 
has made use of an old Indian instrument, the Thunder 
Stick. There will be an orchestral fantasy called The Land 
of Dreams, by William Still, a negro composer who here- 
tofore has been associated with colored revues. Mr. Still, 
however, has studied music seriously at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Another unusual feature will be 
three preludes for orchestra by M. Cotapos, who is vice-con- 
sul for Chile in New York. Carlos Salzedo will contribute 
three poems of Mallarmé, for soprano and harp, which will 
be sung by Greta Torpadie. Colin O’More will sing Tres 
exagonos for tenor with chamber orchestra by Carlos 
Chavez, one of the most advanced Mexican composers. An 


n 
t 
AS 
important work which will be heard for the first time here 
will be five pieces for string quartet by Von Webern, which 
are to be played by the Letz Quartet. New piano pieces 
by Bartok, Bianco and Auric will be presented by Hyman 
Rominsky. 

The whole program will be presented for the first time 
in New York and the works of Cotapos, Cowell, Still, Sal 
zedo and Chavez will be given their world’s premiére. 

Giannini Dates 


Dusolina Giannini appeared in Aurora on February 2 and 
at Syracuse on February 4. 











“Come Again” 
Where'er she 


she always comes again, 
this time ‘twas with the 


goes, 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

The soloist, Alice Gentle, has made two appear- 
ances with the orchestra, and there is no reason to 
change the opinion vouc hsafed of her ability last 
year; she is a splendid artist, wonderfully fine in 
dramatic opera roles, and equally well qualified as 
a concert singer. “fl est doux, il est bon,” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” is rapidly growing into 
the hackneyed class, but Mme. Gentle drew from it 
every drop of value it possessed and in her second 
selection, “Plus grand dans sons obscurite,” was 
even better; in fact, this is the kind of singing 
that lifts the art of song interpretation into the 
loftiest realms.—Minneapolis Tribune, Jan. 10th. 


The soloist was Alice Gentle, the American 
dramatic soprano, who for a second time im- 
pressed through the intensity and pew of her 
vocal portrayals. She made supremely good in the 
“Plus grand” aria from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba” and in “Morgen” by Strauss that followed 
outside the program.—Minneapolis Journal, Jan. 
10th. 


Alice Gentle is a dramatic soprano of remark- 
able quality, and each successive appearance 
marks an advancement in her style, a truly flatter 
ing thing to say of any singer. She has a big 
voice, and it is distinguished by the thickness of 
texture which many singers find rather unman- 
ageable, but which she has under such extremely 
intelligent technical control that her method is 
well worth the observation of any student singer. 
Practically flawless breath control and a correctly 
manipulated pianissimo are two of her greatest 
aids.—St. Paul Pioneer Press, Jan. 10th. 


Certain singers and instrumentalists possess 
that type of magnetic personality and ingratiating 
stage presence that immediately beget a sympa- 
thetic attitude on the part of the audience. Last 
night’s soloist, Alice Gentle, is one of these. Pos 
sessing a dramatic soprano of great appeal, she 
made the well-known “I! est doux, il est bon” a 
thing of wondrous beauty, also the aria from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” Both numbers evoked 
a response that assumed the proportions of an 
ovation.—St. Paul Daily News, Jan, 10th. 





ALICE GENTLE 





Direction 
ATHARINE A BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street, New York 
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ZERFFI 


Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pielter, Asst. Teacher 
Tel. 8786 Schuyler 
Consultation only by 
ment 
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JOSIAH ZURO 


Director of 
THE ZURO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


COACHING TEACHING 
Phone: Circle 0100 744 7th Ave., N. Y. City 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

309 West 78th Street 

Phone: 4386 Trafaigar 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 W. 80th St., Hew York 








LESCHETIZKY 23,'33:0 
pianists and piano 
students in the musica] 
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ROCHESTER GIVES COATES 
A ROYAL RECEPTION 





Three Well Known Composers to Conduct Their Own Works 
—Ernest Bloch to Hold Master Classes at Eastman 
School—American Opera Company Presents Faust 
McCormack, Macbeth and Crooks, and 
Flonzaley Quartet Heard—Notes 


Rochester, N. Y., January 19.—With the arrival in Roch- 
ester, January 12, of Albert Coates, English conductor, prep 
arations for the resumption of the concert season are under 
One year ago Mr. Coates was here to direct the then 
young Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, and returns to 
resume the baton after operatic triumphs in Barcelona, 
Spain. Mr, Coates plans this year to introduce at least 
three new works by American composers with, in two 
instances at least, the composer himself holding the baton. 
One will be a composition by Ernest Bloch, another will be 
Howard Hanson’s Lux Eterna. The third American to he 
represented will be Jacobi, now in California, 

In addition to his work with the Philharmonic, Mr 
Coates also will rehearse and conduct a new small artist 
orchestra, the Rochester Littlke Symphony, in three concerts, 
February 9, March 17 and March 27. The organization will 
be composed of about twenty members, all Rochester Phil 
harmonic principals, and is expected to prove one of the 
notable musical assets of the city. Mr. Coates is now 
arranging the program for the first appearance of the Little 
Symphony in Kilbourn Hall 

Mrs. Coates accompanied her husband to Rochester, and 
is again broadcasting her weekly musical chats from Station 
WHAM. Mrs. Coates is an elocutionist of talent, as well 
as a fine musician, and each Tuesday evening gives over the 
radio an instructive summary of musical programs of the 
Rochester Philharmonic. 


way. 


AMERICAN OperA Company Gives Faust. 
anticipation surrounded the presentation of Faust, 
on the afternoon of January 15 in the Eastman Theater, by 
the Rochester American Opera Company. The favorable 
impression created by the company’s premier in November 
was intensified by an operatic reading that was consistent, 
smooth and musically excellent. The production was an 
improvement in every department on the two former operas 
given by the Eastman School students, and an achievement 
such as to encourage standard operas in English and by 
American singers. The emphasis upon pure dramatics, which 
was noticeable in the former operas sung by this company, 
was lessened. There was a uniformity of vocal abilities 
that left no distressing comparisons, and the singing of the 
Gounod music was handled with a surprising excellence. 

First honors were carried by George Fleming Houston 
who, as Mephistopheles, acted with experienced verve and 
sang with fine ease. Cecile Sherman was a competent 
Marguerite and displayed a lyric soprano of fine quality, 
strong in its upper register An operatic newcomer was 
Richard Halliley, baritone, who sang Valentine. Others in 
the cast were Halfred Young, tenor; Douglas Steade, George 
Segers and Mary Bell. 

Much praise went to Frank Waller who prepared most 
of the musical side of the performance and conducted the 
orchestra. The staging was in the hands of Victor Wagner, 
while Norman Edwards prepared the simple but effective 
scenery. The production was supervised by Rosing and 
Rouben Mamoulian. 

Among the interested observers was 
who expressed hearty approval of the 
Coates also was in the audience. 


Keen 


Florence Macbeth 
performance. Mr 


Joun McCormack, 

One of the largest audiences of Eastman Theater history, 
on the evening of January 8, greeted John McCormack 
All records for concert sale were broken when the house 
was practically sold out in a single day, and many applica 
tions were returned. Extra chairs placed on the stage, 
columns of standing listeners, a margin of hundreds beyond 
the normal seating capacity of the theater, again told elo 
quently of the popularity of this beloved tenor. The 
ing artist was again Lauri Kennedy and Edwin Schneider 
played the accompaniments with his customary sympathy. 

FLORENCE MACBETH 

Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
Crooks, tenor,’ appeared in joint recital in the Eastman 
Theater, January 15, as one of the concerts in Series C 
Both artists have been heard in Rochester before and were 
cordially received by the large audience, particularly in the 
duet, Parigi O Cara from La Traviata. Miss Macbeth sang 
with her usual accuracy of pitch and excellent tonal quality 
and responded to numerous encores, giving all the old 
favorites. After a group of American songs, Mr. Crooks 
demonstrated that he is equally at home in more serious 
works by his superb singing of the Prize Song from 
Meistersinger, and in a group of lieder which opened the 
program. 


assist- 


AND RICHARD CROOKS. 


soprano, and _ Richard 


FLONZALEY QUARTET. 

The Flonzalay Quartet appeared on the evening of Janu- 
ary 12 in Kilbourn Hall in the third of the Monday evening 
series of chamber music concerts. -The program included 
the quartet in B flat major of Beethoven, Albert Spalding’s 
quartet in E minor and the Schubert quartet in D minor. 
The Spalding number contains a burlesque in the whole 
tone scale which thoroughly pleased the audience. As encore 
the ensemble added the first movement of a Haydn quartet. 
At the close of the program, the players responded with 
Rybinstein’s Music of the Spheres. 

Ernest Bioca To Conpuct Master CLassEs. 

Students, teachers and lovers of music are interested in 
the announcement from the Eastman School of Music that 
Ernest Bloch, director of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
has been called to conduct a series of masterclasses in 
Kilbourn Hall. Beginning February 2, Mr. Bloch will con- 
duct five courses, given in five two- hour sessions, 

Notes. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave its first concert of the year 
on the morning of January 6 in Kilbourn Hall, with a 
program provided by the music department of Central 
Presbyterian Church devoted to sacred and secular. music. 


Participating were the Central Church Choir, directed by 


Charles Walton; the Central Church Quartet and Ruth 
Maybee, organist. Solo numbers were given by George 
Frank, baritone; Rae Potter Roberts, contralto, with a 
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duet sung by Lucille Davis Brightman and Hubert Senior. 

The second concert of a series which is being given in 
No. 9 School by the Hochstein Memorial Music School, 
co-operation with the Parent-Teachers’ Association of No. 
9, was held January 17. More than 700 attended. The 
artists appearing were Jeanne Woolford, contralto; Sandor 
Vas, pianist, and Paul Kefer, cellist. 

Installation at the Eastman School of Music of Sigma 
Theta Chapter of Sigma Alpha Jota, national music soror- 
ity, took place January 17 at the chapter house, 70 Oxford 
Street. Formal ceremonies granting a charter of the national 
body to Alpha Phi Alpha, local society, were held the 
previous evening, ecg sstablishment of a national soror- 
ity in the university. Lillian Speakman, of Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music, province president for the eastern soror- 
ity district, was in charge of the installation. Florence 
Macbeth, operatic artist and honorary member of the 
sorority, remained in Rochester after her concert to take 
part. Ellen Borchard is first president of the chapter, which 
numbers twenty-two girls. 

Two new compositions for piano by a Rochester composer, 
Sernhard L. Jewett, of 669 North Goodman Street, are 
just off the presses of the publishers. These are A Summer 
Night, nocturne, and Remembrance, song without words. 
The Summer Night nocturne is based on a couplet from 
Matthew Arnold. Mr. Jewett has a large number of other 
compositions to his credit. H. W.S. 


Activities ia Klibansky Artists 
Howell was received 
anniversary of the 


with enthusiasm at the 
Liederkranz Society, 
Mozart’s The Impresario. Al- 
veda Lofgren sang at the Beethoven Club, East Orange, 
N. J., January 22, and will be heard in Brooklyn on Febru- 
ary 15. A. Marentze Nielsen gave several Scandinavian 
songs in costume at a recent exhibition of the American 


Lottice 
cighty-seventh 
singing a leading role in 


and the New York Water Color Societies at the Fine Arts 
Building. Edyth Dixon and Cyril Pitts sang at a recital 
given by the American Institute of Applied Music, Janu- 
ary 23. 


February 20, 
Smith, Lu- 


he Id on 
Louise 


The next artists’ recital will be 
when the following singers will appear 
cille Bethel, Alveda Lofgren, Gladys Bowen, Cyril Pitts 
and Edgar Cole. A. Marentze Nielsen, Mabel Nichols and 
Louis Hann will give a recital in Brooklyn on February 15. 


Morris Praises The Cry of the Woman 


Margaret Messer Morris, the soprano of Los Angeles, 
has written the following letter to Mana-Zucca: “Since using 
The Cry of the Woman more and more, I really am just 
finding out the true worth of the song. It is a beauty and 
goes over like a million dollars. Must always be repeated.” 
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| MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SEATTLE APPRECIATES FINE 
WORK OF ST. OLAF’S CHOIR 


Sophie Braslau Makes Seasonal Appearance—Grandjany 
Incites Enthusiastic Praise—Other Events of Interest. 





Seattle, Wash., January 9.—Seattle feels fortunate in hav- 
ing been favored with the presence of the St. Olaf’s Choir, 
the evening of December 30, when that splendid organization 
made its premiere appearance at the First Presbyterian 
Church Auditorium under the auspices of the Lutheran 
societies of this city. That Seattle is appreciative of the 
work of the choir is evidenced by the fact that over 300 
were unable to gain admission, and a return engagement 
is promised in the near future. The singing of this splendid 
group, under the baton of its conductor, Melius Christiansen, 
was perhaps the finest heard in Seattle in recent years and 
marked a milestone in the history of choral music in the 
city. Such concerts as those given by the St. Olaf’s are 
a real encouragement to the choral societies in the various 
cities they visit. 

SopH1e BraAsLau 

The third appearance of Sophie Braslau, in , three con- 
secutive seasons, was consummated on January 2 when this 
delightful contralto appeared in recital as the first of the 
. Winter and spring Artist Series planned by the First Presby- 
terian Church. Her program was chosen with the purpose 
of presenting as many modern composers as possible. Louise 
Lindler at the piano provided the accompaniments. 

MarceL, GRANDJANY 

The first appearance of Marcel Grandjany, harpist, took 
place at the Plymouth Church Auditorium the evening of 
January 5, The assisting artist on the program was Flor- 
ence Victoria Orr, local contralto, whose interpretations 
received favorable comment. Mr. Grandjany is one of the 
few harpists who have visited Seattle of recent years and 
his audience was highly enthusiastic over his appearance. 
The concert was sponsored by T. H. J. Ryan, local vocal 
instructor, 

Notes 

An excellent piano recital was that given the evening of 
December 18 by Louis Drentwett, blind pianist, who has re- 
ceived his entire instruction at the Cornish School. As an 
artist-student of Mme. S. Sregeiva, of the above mentioned 
institution, Mr. Drentwett revealed himself to be in fine 
command of the piano both technically and poetically, Those 
who have had the pleasure of watching Mr. Drentwett’s 
progress during the past few years were highly pleased 
with the excellency of his work, 

A program of Christmas music was given at the Women’s 
University Club, December 20, by the Bach Choral Society, 
under the capable direction of Graham Morgan. The work 
of this organization was a pleasure. The ensemble of the 
Bach Society, under the direction of Mr. Morgan, has pro- 
gressed to a finer finish this year, and with strings, organ, 
piano and voices, the work promises to continue to even 
a higher degree during the coming year. 

Clark Kinzinger, young pianist student of Harry Krinke, 
was heard in recital the afternoon of December 21 at the 
McKelvey. Mr. Kinzinger interpreted his numbers in excel- 
lent taste and with beautiful tone quality. Edith Gray, from 
the vocal classes of Annabel Trent, assisted on the program 
with several songs. 

Patrick Kelly, appearing in Blossom Time duting the past 
week, has been attracting attention for the excellence of his 
singing and more especially because he has received his 
training under the guidance of Clifford Kantner, one of 
Seattle’s prominent vocal instructors. 

The Cornish School has been fortunate in securing the 
services of Peter Meremblum, Russian violinist, to head its 
violin department. Mr. Meremblum is not only a violinist 
of attainment, but has several years of pedagogical expe- 
rience behind him in three institutions, the Odessa and Ros- 
toff Conserv atories in Russia and the Berlin Conservatory. 

On the evening of January 2, the new $10,000 Kimball 
organ, recently installed at the University Presbyterian 
Church, was heard for the first time, the opening and dedica- 
tory program being given by William Robinson, Portland 
organist, who came to Seattle for the occasion. The pro- 
gram was of course chosen to display the various possibili- 
ties of the organ, and it can truthfully be said that the 
instrument is a fine one, worthy of the district in which it is 
placed. Assisting artists were Mrs, Romayne-Jansen, con- 
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tralto, and Albany Ritchie, violinist, both well known local 
musicians. 

Frank Kane, artist-student of Paul Pierre McNeely, pian- HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 
ist and instructor, was heard in an excellent piano recital, J 
December 21, at the McNeely Studios. Especially noticeable 
was the clean technic displayed by Mr. Kane. 

Several pupils of Hazel Hammer Hill were heard in an 
interesting studio recital last week. Those taking part were 
Jean Ball, Caroline Doremus, Jean Argue, Ruth Hine, Jean 
Foster, Peggy Shaw, Barbara Ball, Helen Hettman, Jeanne 
McGowan, Margaret Buschmann and Mary eG 











SAN DIEGO NOTES 

San Diego, Cal, January 15—The San Diego Phil- 
harmonic Orchestral Society, in the third concert of the 
season, presented the Los Angeles Orchestra, under Walter 
Henry Rothwell, in one of the most interesting programs of 
the year: Berlioz’s third symphony, Harold in Italy, two 
numbers from Le Cog d’Or and The Bumble Bee by Rimsky- 
Korsakoft ; Wagner's Prize Song from Die Meistersinger, 
and Tschaikowsky’s Slav March. So varied a program gave 
an opportunity for every listener’s enjoyment, and the spon 
taneous enthusiasm of the audience should encourage Mr. 
Rothwell to model his programs more frequently along 
such lines as these. Emile Ferir, principal viola player 
of the orchestra, was heard to excellent advantage in the 
solo parts of the symphony. Rimsky-Korsakoff's Bumble 

See had to be repeated, and an encore was demanded at the 
close of the evening. 

San Diego has heard and approved of the splendid St 
Olaf’s Choir which gave a concert here recently to a so!d 
out house. 

Also Mischa Elman has visited us again and proved to 
be a greater artist than ever before. 

An interesting concert, chiefly of modern compositions, 
was given before a large audience in Ralph Granger's AMI 
music room by Russell Keeney, violin, and James O'Connor, aon 





DES PIANISTES 
piano. Mr. Keeney is a recent comer to San Diego and None other than \lerander Lambert, pianist, teacher, friend 
a real acquisition to musical circles. Mr. O'Connor, well of pianists, especially Hofmann and Paderewski, as he looked 





known in San Diego as a pianist of splendid attainments, in 1883 at the age of nineteen. 
and Mr. Keeney made a fine team and the listeners showed a a a 
their appreciation enthusiastically. Mr. Keeney played a Brailowsky on Inspiration 


fine Stradivarius violin, the property of Mr. Granger, 
whose collection of instruments is well known on the coast. 

The San Diego Conservatory of Music, now under new 
management, has announced a formal opening of the reno- 
vated and equipped building, when a reception will be held 
for Mr. and Mrs. Laurence A. Lambert, the new owners of 
the institution, assisted by members of the faculty. The 
president, Mr. Lambert, has gathered together some of the 
leading musicians of the city in his teaching corps and, 
with nearly 300 students now enrolled, is already successful. 
Florence Schinkel Gray and Ellen Bronson Babcock are the 
associate heads of the piano department, with eleven assist- 
ant teachers; Russell Keeney and Bessie Knox Kintner head 
the violin department ; Edythe Reily Rowe has the cello de- 
partment; Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, harmony, counter- 
point and composition. There are flourishing junior and 
senior orchestras and ensemble classes. 

The Brahms Chamber Music Ensemble made its first bow 
to . er Diego gg oe a sone .~ - ne of Art Rata Présent eat from Tour 
at the Art Center in Balboa Par ‘illiam Harper, bari- ee TI LIM pe Babi 
tone, was heard in an interesting group of peed The _ Rata Present pers bit ¥ ag York from a con 
personnel of the Ensemble consists of Eugene Barron, vioin;  “ rt tour of one a . Alt played in Kentucky and Mich 
Russell Keeney, viola; Edythe Reily Rowe, cello; Ellen ‘84 and gt than oH half of her dates were reengage 
Bronson Babcock, piano. A series of concerts is planned by a a ee . "a arance with the Kaiamazo 
the Ensemble for La Jolla and San Diego. ymp ony was her sixth in that town since last March 

The last meeting for 1924 of the San Diego Music Miss Présent conducted master classes at the Kalamazoo 
Teachers’ Association took the form of a banquet given at mg ped wang oe two i tpn a h ~. week part, 
the Hotel Churchill. An address by the retiring president, and states that she found some exce ent talent there 
Annie Marie Clark Ostrander, welcoming the new presi- 


“T cannot tell beforehand exactly how I shall play 
a composition at a given time,” declares Alexander Brailow 
sky, the new Russian pianist, who has won such success 
in New York this season. “I am not one who believes a 
piece must always be played in a certain way, nor that 
having thought out a conception, the player must slavishly 
adhere to it. For in this way there would be no room for 
feeling, for emotion or inspiration. Keeping the genera 
trend and idea of the piece in view, I must have a chance 
to play as I feel. 

“An audience can have a great effect on the sensibilities 
of an artist. I feel it at once if my listeners are sympa 
thetic, for it is a tremendous help to the artist and urges 
him to do his best. A cold or unsympathetic audience, 
has naturally the opposite effect and no one is so quick 
to sense this atmosphere as the payer himself.” 


dent, Joseph Farrell, was a feature of the evening. Mr. More Maier-Pattison Dates 

Farrell is known for his activities both in the state and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played the first concert of 
local organizations of the California Music Teachers’ their southern-western tour at Pomona, Cal,, on January 
Association, and a singer and teacher of high standing in 19, appearing the next day for a second concert at Red 
the community, lands. On January 22 they were heard in San Diego, and 


The Friends of Art and the Amphion Club combined on January 24 Mr. Maier, 
forces, as usual, in the presentation of living pictures and gave a children’s recital 
appropriate carols in Balboa Park. Thousands attended. ments following were joint appearances in San Fr: Incisco 

There has been much praise accorded Dr. H. J. Stewart on January 25 and a return to Li os Angeles on January 27 
recently for his splendid setting of Byron’s Star of the ec aera a 
Brave for quartet and mixed chorus, with orchestral and 


organ background. E. B. Cherkassky Plays Mane- Zucea’s Work 


sonia ciscialie Shura Cherkassky, the young wizard of the piano who 
= ‘ recently gave a recital in Baltimore, included two of Mana 
Tina Lerner to Play at Aiken Zucca’s compositions, Prelude and Bolero de Concert, and 
It is announced that Tina Lerner will give a joint recital as an encore, gave her Zouave’s Drill. He has recently 
with another artist on February 28 as one of the series of | made a Victor record of her Prelude, which wil! shortly 
concerts to be presented in Aiken by Mrs. Joseph Hofmann. _ be released. 


‘r, without his musical partner, 
in Los Angeles. Other engage 
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CHICAGO AUDIENCES FASCINATED 
BY ANNA PAVLOWA’S ARTISTRY 


With Her Ballet Russe She Attracts 
Program—Macheth, Schipa and Schwarz Heard 


Symphony Orchestra—Other Items of 


Chicago, January 31, 1925.—It is not so many years ago 
that the late F. Wight Neumann stated that the number of 
onecert-goers in Chicago did not exceed the capacity of 


the Auditorium. Judging by the multitude of auditors found 
last Sunday at the different concerts, the increase in num 
ber of music devotees is as astounding as the increase in 
population of this city. In the afternoon Kreisler packed 
the Auditorium beyond capacity, added seats being placed 
in the orchestra pit and some five hundred others being 
occupied on the stage In the evening, at the same theater 
Florence Macbeth, Tito Schipa and Joseph Schwarz fur- 
shed “gy entertainment to another packed house 
Then, the Civ Orchestra played in the afternoon at 
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Medtner Closes Sollitt Series—Chicago Theater 


in Concert—Daddi Sings—Cortot Wins Ovation With 
News—Conservatory and Studio Notes 


recital at the playhouse, and those three halls also accommo- 
dated large gatherings. In the morning the vast Chicago 
Theater was filled with an audience which listened to the 
Sunday noon popular symphony concert and Martha, sung 
in English, by a distinguished cast under the direction of 
Nathaniel Finston. Thus, at least ten thousand people must 
have patronized concerts here last Sunday. 
CuHicaGo THEATER. 


The Chicago Theater Symphony Orchestra, under Na- 
thaniel Finston, supplied very good accompaniments for 
the principals and chorus who were heard in Martha. The 


made up of members of the Apollo Musical Club, 
sang well, and of the principals the happiest were Marie 
Herron, who sang the title role, and Arvesta Parrish, who 
was Nancy. Both are professional students from the class 
of Herman Devries and that they are in great demand in 


chorus, 


this locality and surrounding territories is indication that 
they give entire satisfaction. 
STANISLAWA JOSEFOWICZ. 
The possessor of an agreeable voice, well trained, this 


for a bright future at her debut 


promise 
management of Rachel Busey 


under the 


young lady gave 

at the Blackstone 

Kinsolving 
LILLIAN Rocers. 

A gifted young pianist, who should be heard often here- 
after, as she proved at her debut to have all the equipment 
demanded nowadays of a first class instrumentalist. She 
played a taxing program exceptionally well, disclosing 
besides good technic, musical insight and ten strong uaa 
fleet fingers, a certain individuality of interpretation. 

Acnes LAPHAM. 

She plays the piano as well as she talks, as her remarks 
before each number were to the point, instructive to the 
children as well as the grown-ups. Her program was built 
to please students and proved equally interesting to older 
auditors. 

Operatic Trio. 

Macbeth, Schipa and Schwarz proved anew that they are 
as successful concert singers as opera interpreters. Schwarz 
created an uproar after his superb singing of the Prologue 
from Pagliacci; Macbeth had to give three encores after 
her first group of songs, all beautifully sung in English, and 


Schipa also had to add several additions to his Italian- 
Spanish-French group. 
Cuarvotre K. Heruiuy. 
A teacher’s worth is reflected through his students. The 


truth of this was again manifested at the debut of Charlotte 
K. Herlihy, student of Giovanni Gennaro. For one who has 
had only two years of study Miss Herlihy’s operatic song 
recital was taxing. The first group included the aria 
O Mio Fernando from Donizetti’s Favorita, the aria It Is 
Better to Laugh Than Be Sighing from Donizetti’s Lucre 
zia Borgia, the clever little Spanish song, Carnations, by 
Estic and Valverde and Novello's The Little Damozel 
This group, by the way, was the only one heard by this 
writer, but it sufficed to disclose that the young debutante has 
a lovely mezzo-soprano, beautifully placed, and used with 
consummate artistry. Miss Herlihy never forces a tone. 
On the contrary, she sings always with greatest ease, reach- 
ing high altitudes as well as the low domains without strain. 
She enunciates well Italian and English (her French group 
was not heard by this reviewer), she phrases well and gave 
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every indication of solid musicianship and musical intelli- 
gence. She is well worth hearing and her success on this 
occasion was complete. 

Civic ORCHESTRA. 


No tickets having been received at this office for the first 
concert of the Chicago Civic Orchestra, review is deferred 
until the next concert, providing tickets are received here 
in due time. It seems a pity that whenever or wherever 
Eric DeLamarter conducts the Musicat Courier seats are 
lost. He directed the Bolm Ballet Intime at the Eighth 
Street Theater earlier in the month and no tickets were 
received. He conducted the Civic Orchestra last Sunday 
and due to the same reason, this office must be silent 
on his merits with the stick. Nevertheless, it was learned 
from various sources that the orchestra played beautifully 
and that DeLamarter conducted with his wonted artistry. 

Meptner Cioses Soiuitr Series. 


The fifth season of Edna Richolson Sollitt’s series came to 
a happy close with the first Chicago recital of Nicholas 
Medtner, composer-pianist, assisted by Louise Hattstaedt 
Winter, soprano. The affair took place at Kimball Hall 
on Tuesday evening, January 27, and the audience was made 
up in a large measure of (¢ ‘hicago’s elite and most prominent 
musicians. The Russian composer-pianist, who had _re- 
cently appeared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, had arranged a program of his own compositions, 
including his Arabeske in A ee sonate in C major, 
Fairy Tales, op. 14, 42, 20 and 24. In these various com- 
positions, Medtner revealed the full gamut of his art and he 
played in a manner that justified the enthusiasm of his lis- 
teners. Louise Hattstaedt Winter was heard only in her 
first group, which did not contain Medtner songs, which 
were reserved for later in the evening. She sang with 
great beauty of tone and fine delivery Sarti’s Lungi Dal 
Caro Bene, in which she was not over-sentimental, making 
her interpretation doubly interesting. The often-heard 
Marietta’s Lied from Korngold’s Die Todte Stadt was ren- 
dered in operatic style, proving anew that Mrs. Winter 
should be a member of our opera company. She has the 
physique, the voice and what is more the flair as- well as 
the knowledge for an opera career. She closed her first 
group with Schumann’s Widmung, in which the singer 
proved also her ability as a leider singer of the first order 
and pleasing the public so much that after insistent plaudits 


she had to sing an extra. The singer had the good for- 
tune of having chosen as accompanist, Margaret Carlisle, 
who, as ever, played most artistically and effectively. 


TREVISAN TO Boston. 
Vittorio Trevisan has gone to Boston with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company for its two weeks’ season there, after 
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which the distinguished buffo artist will return to Chicago 
and resume his vocal classes at 74 Auditorium Building. 
Cotumsia ScHoot Notes. 

Last Saturday evening Florence Abrahams, a pupil of 
Arthur Oglesbee, appeared on the radio from Station 
WTAY in Oak Park and Wednesday evening, Howard 
Feiges, eleven-year-old pianist, appeared on WMAQ playing 
the Beethoven concerto in C minor. The orchestral parts 
2 the second piano were played by his teacher, Walter 
opry. 

The Association of Commerce in cooperation with Judge 
O. M. Torrison, participated in welcoming new citizens 
who were naturalized Thursday afternoon, January 29. 
Fannie Unger, a pupil of Louise St. John Westervelt, 
volunteered to assist and sang Columbia the Gem of: the 
Ocean and America. 

An informal program was given in the School Friday 
evening by members of the voice class of Lillian Price. 

The concert scheduled for Sunday afternoon, February 22, 
at the Eighth Street Treater to be given by ‘the Columbia 
School Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Ludwig 
Becker, has been postponed to March 1. The soloists for 
this concert are Howard Feiges, pianist; Mildred Perlman, 
pianist; Norna Bergman, soprano; Bernice Fowler, con- 
tralto; Marion Laffey, violinist ; ‘and Clifford Julstrom, 
violinist. 

Sturkow-Ryper Stupio Activities. 

Mrs. H. W. Dale, artist-pupil of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
recently gave a program at radio station KSD, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, with Mrs. A. E. Dale. Mrs. H. W. Dale’s 
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Mrs. Rogers here sums up her study of what 
the singer should do—the fruitage of fifty years 
of rich experience as a singer, teacher and musi- 








cian, gifted with the faculty of keen observa- 
tion and an analytic mind. 


The book is therefore a direct, practical and 


compact message from one who knows to the 
many students of song who are eager to know. 
That the work stresses of psychological aspects 
of singing rather than its physiological processes 
is in accord with the major trend of today. 

The volume is a stimulating and authorita- 
tive message for every singer and student of the 
voice; and its purpose is the achievement of 
free and beautiful vocal utterance. 
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program included Novellette, Schumann; Imps, Sturkow 
Ryder; If I Were a Bird, Henselt; Melody, Dawes; Nar- 
cissus, Nevin, and Waltz, Sapellnikoff. 

Jean MacShane, assistant to Mme. Ryder, played the 
Little Suite in C minor by Sturkow Ryder, on the Com- 
position program of the Gamma Chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota, on January 13. Four of the Twelve Dances for Violin 
and Piano were played by Almedo Jones and Mrs. Mac- 
Shane; these attractive numbers are also by Mme. Ryder. 

JEANNETTE DurRNo Pupil. 

Olga Sandor, pianist and pupil of Jeannette Durno, played 
the accompaniments for Elizabeth Garrett, soprano, at her 
recital on January 25 at the Cordon—also a group of. solos. 
Miss Sandor was one of the finalists at the recent contest of 
the Society of American Musicians at Orchestra Hall. 

Frank WALLER HERE 

Among the distinguished visitors at this office during the 
past month none was more welcome than Frank Waller, the 
well known conductor, now with the Eastman School at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Waller remained in Chicago only 
three days and went back to Rochester. While here he re- 
newed many old acquaintance. 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 

The eighth public recital of the Muhlmann Opera Club, 
on January 18, at tlte Gunn School Recital Hall, was given 
before an audience which filled the hall to its capacity. 

Charles D, Isaacson, from the Chicago Civic Opera, 
opened the program with a talk on operas in general, and 
on Madame Butterfly in particular. Then followed scenes 
from Madame Butterfly with different casts. 

In The Entrance of Madame Butterfly with her maidens, 
Helen Ginsberg was a satisfactory Cho-Cho-San, well sup- 
ported by Bessie Rocklin as Suzuki. In the second scene 
from the second act, Leota Laabs was Cho-Cho-San and 
Bessie Rocklin the Suzuki, taking over the part at short 
notice in place of Maurice Lee Willard, who was unable to 
appear the same afternoon. With I. T. Mishkin as Sharp- 
less, the scene went smoothly and satisfactorily. The Flower 
Duet and the last scene from the second act were given by 
Ruth Olt Wack and Berte Long, two of the most advanced 
professional pupils of Adolf Muhlmann. The maidens and 
the Humming Chorus were sung by the members of the 
opera class, with the necessary shadings and precision. Mrs. 
MuhImann Metzger ably supported the singers with her effi- 
cient accompaniment. 

After the program, tea was served. Mr. and Mrs. Muhl- 
mann and the members of the club were hosts and hostesses 
for the guests at the reception. 

PavLowA AND Her BALLET 


With a brilliant opening last Monday evening, the proceeds 
of which were devoted to two Chicago charities, Anna 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe drew large audiences nightly 
to the Auditorium during the first successful week of their 
farewell engagement of two weeks here preceding the round- 
the-world tour. Don Quixote, the colorful ballet taken from 
the Cervantes book, gained such instant popularity that it 
was repeated three times the first week and is already sched- 
duled for an evening and afternoon performance in next 
week’s schedule. Competing with the lovely Spanish ballet 
for public favor were a number of revivals which the dancer 
had re-staged with fine effect for her recent tour and for 
her Chicago repertory. 

Pavlowa, the supreme, has returned to .us with greater 
artistic offerings than before and what with a cast of nearly 
one hundred people, numerous carloads of new scenery and 
costumes and for the first time two premiére danseurs, 
Laurent Novikoff and Alexandre Volinine, it is a wonderful 
organization, There is no greater terpsichorean artist than 
Anna Pavlowa. She stands alone. This fact was once more 
brought home forcefully through her extraordinary per- 
formances throughout the week. She is perfection itself 
and it is she who has brought the art of the dance to a high 
pinnacle. Her ensemble, too, is as near perfection as one 
could ask, and its share in the success of the first week was 
huge. Long live Pavlowa and may she return to us often! 
Her performances are something quite apart from the 
ordinary run of life, and thus a rare treat! 

Lucitte MANKER PLays 

Lucille Manker, young and popular Chicago pianist, was 
one of the soloists on the program given by the Mu XI 
chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon at the Cordon Club last Sunday 
afternoon, In two groups of well chosen selections Miss 
Manker gave a fine account of herself and won well 
deserved success. 

Cuicaco Musica, Cotiece Notes 

The Chicago Musical College presented its artist-students 
in a concert at Central Theater on Sunday. The program 
was broadcasted by the Chicago Tribune, Station WGN, 

Amelia Umnitz, student of Maurice Aronson, has been the 
recipient of much press commendation for her playing at 
her recital given at Grand, Rapids, Mich., January 8. Inez 
Bringgold, also studying with Mr. Aronson, has been 
appointed official accompanist for the Chicago Tribune's 
broadcasting station, WGN. 

Students of Mabel Lewis Howatt, of the department of 
expression, gave a recital in the Recital Hall, Chicago 
Musical College Building, on Friday evening. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, of the faculty, will give a recital at 
South Bend, Ind., February 11. Students of Dorothy Men- 
delssohn gave a successful piano recital in the Recital Hall, 
January 22. Lucille Mylnchrist and Laura Tophy, students 
of Elene de Marco’s Lyceum course, gave a successful pro- 
gram before the Irving Park Catholic Women’s Club, 
January 14, and for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, January 25. Mamie Stillerman, student of Max 
Kramm, was chosen from among all the pianists in the 
Hyde Park High School to be the soloist at the graduation 
exercises of the school, January 28. 

Dapp SiNGs 

January 29, a Spanish evening was given by Marie 
Jonnesco at the Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building. Mme. 
Jonnesco read, and handed over to the representative of the 
American Legion of Honor, a letter of greeting signed by 

(Continued on page $2) 


Wanted—a “Jazz Sonata” for Violin 
Ruth Breton believes that a “jazz sonata” for the violin 
may yet be written. She fancies that this work will retain 
the mood of jazz and omit its banalities. If any composer 
has such a work in his portfolio, Miss Breton will be glad 
to examine it with a view to public performance. 
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TOLEDO ENJOYS LEVITZKI AND 


HOMER IN JOINT RECITAL 





Symphony and Eurydice Club Share Program—Lecture 
Recital Given By Sainton—Hemminghaus Has Return 
Engagement—Beckwith Soloist at Vesper Service— 
Sunday Concert Series Begins—Notes 
Toledo, Ohio, January 21.—On the evening of January 
13, in the Coliseum, the Toledo Symphony Orchestra, Lewis 
H. Clement, conductor, assisted by the Eurydice Club, 
Toledo's women's chorus, presented a program of exceptional 
merit. The orchestral portion of the program was delightful 
The Eurydice Club, assisted by Mrs. H. Alexander Houston, 


soprano soloist, sang Death of Joan of Arc, Bemberg, with 
orchestra accompaniment, under the direction of Mrs. Otto 
Sand. The concert was the third in the series of six con 


certs to be given this season by the orchestra 


SAIntTon Gives Lecture Recital 
The third 


Puccini’s Madame 


Joseph Sainton, 
afternoon of 


operatic lecture recital by 
Butterfly, was given on the 


January 15 in the J, W. Greene Auditorium. Mr. Sainton 
outlined the life of the composer and the story of the opera 
The principal arias and scenes were presented by a group 
of singers in costume. Jeanne Mahey Smith appeared in 
the title role and Melvin C. Raub as Pinkerton. The other 
soloists were Norma Schelling Emmert, contralto; Harry 
Turvey, bass, and Mr. Sainton’s little daughter as Trouble. 
Homer AND LevitzKr 
Louise Homer, contralto, and Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 


were presented in joint recital by Grace E, Denton on the 
evening of January 16, in the Rivoli Theater, as the fifth 
concert in the Rivoli-City Concerts series. The program 
expansive in scope, was greeted by a large and appreciative 
audience. Many encores were graciously given by each art 
ist. Ruth Emerson was the able accompanist. 
HeMMINGHAUS IN RETURN ENGAGEMENT 

A song recital by Paula Hemminghaus, contralto of New 

York, was given in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church on the eve- 
ning of January 15. This was the second appearance of 
Miss Hemminghaus in Toledo this season. She sang the 
part of Delilah with the Toledo Choral Society in November, 

Arruur BeckwitH SERVICE PROGRAM 

\ delightful program was given by Arthur Beckwith, 
violinist and concertmaster of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, on the afternoon of January 3, at the musical 
vesper service in the First Congregational Church. The 
church chorus, with Charles Sumner Johnson at the organ, 
participated in the service as did also the church quartet 
Mrs. Charles H. Brady, soprano; Beulah Ruth Shortt, con 
tralto; Clarence R. Ball, tenor, and Roscoe Mulholland, bass 
SUNDAY SERIES 


IN VESPER 


POPULAR AFTERNOON CONCERT 
concerts 


management 


afternoon 
under the 


Sunday 
Coliseum, 


The first of a series of 


given on January 11 in the 


was 


of Henry W. Sprang Fern aring on the program were 
Edmund D. Northrup, baritone; Edith Christie Gould, so- 
prano; Ethel Marie Schwertzler, violinist, and the choir of 


the First Unitarian Church, Edmund D 
NoTEs, 
Musicale gave a program of music in the 
period, from works of Haydn and Mozart, on the 
afternoon of January 12, in the J. W. Greene Auditorium, 
under the direction of Edna Beach Webb. The soloists were 


Northrup, director. 


The Monday 


( lassic 


Sr age Potts, pianist; Sophrona Luce Mills, violinist; 
Mrs. H. A. Houston, Mrs, William E. Richards, sopranos ; 
Mrs. pom ch E. Tracy, contralto. Preceding the program, 


Mrs. Herbert Davies read a paper prepared for the occasion. 
The Junior Monday Musicale gave a program of Russian 
music on January 4, in the studio of Mrs. Frank I. Green. 
\ paper was read by Marian Trettien. Other members who 
contributed numbers were Virginia Ovitt, Dorothy Wrigley, 
Lucretia Miller, Kathryn Clapp, Marana Baker, pianists; 
Helen Clark, violinist, and Lucille Renner Fleming, soprano. 
The Libbey High School Glee Club gave a performance 
of the comic opera, Pocahontas, on the evening of January 
15, in the Libbey Auditorium. The leading role was sung 
by Ruth McInnes, soprano. The opera was given under 
the direction of Clarence R. Ball. pe oe t3 


Master Institute Inaugurates New Hall . 


In inauguration of its new hall, the Corona Mundi Hall, 
the Master Institute of United Arts presented members of 
its faculty in a recital on the evening of January 23. The 
program was given by Ilonka Scheer, dancer ; Max Drit- 
tler, pianist; Karl Kraeuter, violinist; Percy Such, cellist, 
and Edward Young, pianist, and sustained throughout an 
unusually high sayy math of art, calling forth constant en- 


thusiasm from the large audience which filled the hall to 
capacity. Miss Scheer revealed herself a dancer of grace 
and versatility, whether in her ballet numbers or her char- 


acter dances. The charm and delicacy of her initial group 
made splendid contrast to the dramatic and colorful final 
group of Hungarian and Polish numbers, ingratiating and 
full of vividness 

The instrumental side of the 
Percy Such, the English cellist, 
ship was shown in a noble conception of the 


program was opened by 
whose depth of musician- 
Bach suite 


in G, unaccompanied, worthy of the plastic breadth of the 
work. A piano group by Max Drittler, ranging from the 
Schubert-Godowsky minuet, the Liszt concert etude in F 


minor to the Wagner-Liszt Liebestod, was also noteworthy 
for lyric beauty and emotional force and feeling. A bril- 
liant technic, lucidity and sheer beauty of tone made the 
playing of Mr. Kraeuter another high light of the evening 
\ dramatic interlude in the program was afforded by the 
Phantasie in E minor for piano, violin and cello, played by 
Mr. Kraeuter, Mr. Such and Mr. Young, a work replete with 
interlacing melody, and played with much understanding, fine 
relation of harmony and melodic fluency. Excellent sup- 
port was given to Mr. Kraeuter by Ida Deck at the piano, 
while Theresa Ferrentino provided splendid accompaniments 
to Miss Scheer’s dance numbers 

Following the concert a reception was held and the Roe 
rich Museum and collections of Corona Mundi, International 
Art Centet, were opened for view. 


The new Corona Mundi Hall of the Master Institute of 
United Arts has been built to answef the need for a center 
for intimate lectures and concerts in the upper district 
It is beautifully decorated in gray, hung with Tibetan 
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banners and paintings. Its capacity is about 250 people, 
and it has a small, well equipped stage. The hall will be 
the center of the experimental theater of the Master Insti- 
tute, which is to be opened in March under the direction of 
Ivan Lazaref of the Moscow Art Theater. This depart- 
ment of the experimental theater will include the forma- 
tion of a tramimg repertory company which will give 
periodic performances of the works of the dramatic writers 
of all nations. A series of concerts of chamber music 
nig instrumental numbers are also to a" given in the hall 
by the members of the Master Institute faculty, and it will 
also be the center for the lectures of several art and literary 
organizations. 


Debut of Stringwood Ensemble 


A new chamber music organization has been formed 
which is to be known as the Stringwood Ensemble. Josef 
Stopak is the first violin; Samuel Kuskin, second violin; 
Michael Cores, viola; Simeon Bellison, clarinet; Abram 
Borodkin, cello, with Arthur Loesser at the piano. The 


first appearance of this ensemble — place informally at 
the home of Dr. A. Gaarbaat, at 115 East 3lst Street, on 
January 11, when the program was composed both of clas- 
sical and modern music. The formal debut of the String- 
wood Ensemble will be under the auspices of Daniel Mayet 
at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, March 2. 


Werrenrath in Florida 
Werrenrath, 
middle west, is now 
Florida, between his 


Reinald who has been touring through the 
enjoying a few days of golfing in 
engagements at Miami and Palm 
Beach Mr Werrenrath’s next New York concert will take 
place at Carnegie Hall, Monday afternoon, February 23 
(Washington’s Birthday). 











TEACHERS OF THE 


Fffa Ellis Perfield System 


WHO HOLD 1923 AND 1924 
DIPLOMAS 





NEW YORK 
RAYMOND BURROWS 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
CARLOS FESSLER, Assistant 
Studios: 62 West 82nd Street, N. Y. City. 
303 Ridgewood Road, South Orange, N. J. 
Phones : Endicott 3745; South Orange 1251- M 


MILDRED HAIRE 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Teacher at Englewood Conservatory 
Studio: 25 E. 30th St., N. Y. City 
Tel.: Mad. Sq. 8189. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Studio Address: 2720 Broadway, corner 104th 
St., New York City. 
Phone: Academy 5600 


IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone: 7770 Cathedral 


JENNIE S. LIEBMANN 


Piano and Class Lessons 








1140 St. John’s Place, Brooklya 
- Phone: 0981 Decatur 
“M ABEL COREY WATT, Mus. B. 


Examining Normal Teacher 
Supervisor of Music, Flatbush School 
‘ive Associate Teachers 
555 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Studio—Flatbush School, 1603 Newkirk Ave. 
Phone 7834 Buckminster 





MISSOURI 
FLORENCE E£&. WAMMON 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Nine Assistants 
Musical Art Bldg. 


NORTH ss are 
LIA PRICHARD 
Certified 
Individual Piano Lessons—Musicianship 
Classes—Demonstrations. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


St. Loute 





Greensboro, N.C. _ 
FOREIGN 








CANADA 
CARA FARMER 


Piano and Class Lessons Demonstrations 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
750 Bathurst, Toroate 








Teachers Using the Pertield System 


| 
| 
} 
MARY Gc. STO WE 
Teacher of Piano 
Pupil of Raif, Moszkowski, Thuel Burnham 
275 Central Park West, N. ¥. 


NEW JERSEY 
ETHEL Y¥. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 








FLORIDA 
BERITHA FOSTER 
Miami Conservatory of Music, Miami 





IOWA 
ETTA GABBERT 
Teacher of Piano, Pipe Organ, Harmony 
and Theory 
Individual and Class—All Ages 
Stadio: 1934 Farnam Street, 


WASHINGTON 
— REYNOLDS FISCHER 
Walla Walla 


Davemport 





314 E. 





FOREIGN 





DANENBERG 
Pianoforte Instruction 
Pupil of Teichmuller (Leipsig) 
The Albany, Hong Kong 








290 Teachers and Schools are using the 
Perfield System in New York and vicinity 
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MONTREAL NEWS 


Montreal, Can., January 19—Among the Sunday con- 
certs given at the Orpheum Theater lately was one by E. 
Robert Schmitz, under the direction of Bernard Laberge, im- 
presario, bringing together an appreciative audience which 
greatly enjoyed his fine program. 

A Sunday recital was given by the Canadian tenor, 
Rudolphe Plamondon, assisted by his pupil, Ulysse Paquin, 
a Montreal baritone. They received great praise for their 
beautiful program. 

A Sunday concert which brought an appreciative audience 
was the violin recital by Bronislaw Huberman. 

Another Sunday concert which gathered an interested 
audience was that of Anna Case at the Orpheum Theater. 
Miss Case gave a fine program, beautifully rendered. Her 
accompanist was Edouard Gendron, 

December 14 brought a recital by Madeleine Brard, pian- 
ist, and Antoinette Halstead, soprano. 

The Roman Choir, consisting of an ensemble of Italian 
soloists under the management of Frank W. Healy, Cav- 
aliere Angelo Negri, conductor, gave concerts at the St. 
Denis Theater on the evening of December 22 and matinee 
and evening of December 23. It was greatly appreciated by 
those. present. 

A highly interesting concert was held in the hall of the 
St. Sulpice Library on the evening of December’7, in aid 
of the Bruchesi Institute for the Tubercular. The program 
was made up of works by Canadian composers and rendered 
by Canadian artists. Amongst these were Dr. Louis Ver- 
schelden, baritone, who sang Voici l’Agneau de Dieu by 
Guillaume Couture ; Angelus by Octave Pelletier, and two 
songs by J. J. Gagnier and Henri Gagnon; Mme. Leopold 
M. Fortier, soprano—Je Vous salue Marie, Amédée Trem- 
blay ; —— Plamondon sang numbers by Alfred Lali- 
berté; Joseph Saucier, baritone, sang selections by Charles 
Baudouin and Emiliano Renaud. Piano compositions were 
given by Germaine Malepart and Estelle Aubin. Albert 
Chamberland, violinist, played among other pieces a 
Serenade of his own composition. 

Ellenor Cook’s folk song recital, at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
December 10, was organized by the Montreal Women’s Press 
Club. It was a delightful and unique affair. 

A concert was recently given by the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Montreal, Harold Eustace Key, conductor, and the Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra, J. J. Gagnier, conductor, with great 
success, 

A recital by two Montreal musicians, Mary Izard, violin- 
ist, and Germaine Malépart, pianist, was given at the Ritz- 

Carlton Hotel to a delighted audience. 

The Montreal debut recital of Braham Sand, Canada’s 
boy cellist, a former pupil of J. B. Dubois, in the Windsor 
Hall was a great success. He was assisted by his new 
professor, Boris Hambourg of Toronto. His sister, Bluma 
Sand, was at the piano. 

A few weeks ago the 
dian Light Infantry, 
Lieut. T. W. James, 


Band of Princess Patricia’s Cana- 
of Winnipeg, under the direction of 
gave two concerts at His Majesty's 
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Theater. They landed here the previous day, coming from 
the Wembley Exposition. 

On the afternoon of December 14, B. F. Poirier gave a 
fine organ recital which was largely attended at the Church 
of Notre Dame. This organ was first installed in 1891 and 
was then the largest organ in America and the second to use 
electricity in its action. 

The chorus taking part in the carol service, held in the 
Stanley Presbyterian Church on December 23, was com- 
posed of over 200, directed by Clarance Fragne, organist and 
choirmaster of the Knox Crescent Church. The accom- 
panist was J. E. F. Martin. 

The concerts of the fifteenth season of the Dubois String 
Quartet, held in the Windsor Hotel every month, are well 
patronized, 

A song recital by Max Panteleeff, the Russian baritone, 
was held in Jacoby’s Studio before an enthusiastic audience. 
Olga Guilaroff was accompanist. Such was his success that 
he directly was engaged for concerts in Ottawa, Quebec, 
Toronto, ete. 

The Montreal Women’s Club’s Musical Day was held on 
December 15, under the direction of the music committee. 
Mrs. J. W. Wilson, convenor, at the Mount Royal Hotel. 
Soloists were Mrs. Harold Mills, soprano; Max Panteleeff, 
baritone ; Harry Salter, violinist, and George Brewer, pianist. 

The Matinee Musical Club gave a holiday musicale on 
January 6, in the ball room of the Mount Royal Hotel. Those 
taking part were Mrs. Harold Mills, soprano; Héléne Ger- 


main, pianist; A. Gauthier, bass, and Albert Chamberland, 
violinist. Mrs. Canover was in charge of the music com- 
mittee, 


The Emmanuel Church Choir Society gave a concert of 
Christmas music at the Emmanuel Church. 

Last month a new organ, built by Casavant of St. Hya- 
cinthe, was dedicated with special service and a recital by 
Clarence C. Fragne, organist of Knox Crescent Church, 
assisted by the members of his choir and by the choir of 
St. Cyprious, under the direction of the organist, C. B. 
Brown, 

L’Arlesienne was given at the Orpheum Theater for one 
week, in December, by the Pierre Magnier French Com- 
pany, with a fine orchestra under the leadership of Henri 


Delcellier. The house was packed every evening. Mr. 
Dutrisac was manager. 
An audience of over 700 was charmed with the singing 


of Margaret Lyons Moodie and Hercule Lavoie, who were 
the soloists at the dinner-musicale held at the Queen Hote! 
on Christmas Day. Henri Delcellier directed the orchestra. 

Emiliano Renaud, Canadian pianist, has lately returned to 
this city after three months in London, where he gave four 
recitals at Wigmore Hall. 

A Russian concert was given on the evening of January 
3 in aid of the Russian Mutual Aid Society of Montreal. 
The chorus was directed by Max Panteleeff, who also gave 
several solos. Mrs, Frank Ryan was the accompanist. 


A private recital by Joseph Goorwitch, pianist, at the 


51 
residence of Dr, and Mrs. Titleman, took place on November 
23. 


Robert Victor Brault, who lately returned from Paris 
after five years of study, has been appointed professor of 
singing at the Trafalgar Institute. 

Edward Johnston, the Canadian tenor, was in Montreal 
lately on his way to New York, returning from his home 
town, Guelph, Ontario, 


Ralph Baldwin Conducts High School Chorus 

An interesting recital of Elizabethan songs was presented 
by the classes in English literature and the music depart 
ment of the Hartford High Schools under the direction of 
Mercy A. Brann, at Hartford, Conn., January 9. Assisting 
were Eleanor Willard and Annetta A. Smith, sopranos ; 
Dorothy Baldwin McCoy, mezzo-soprano; Burton Corn 
wall, baritone; Melvin G. Crowell, accompanist,. and the 
Girls’ Glee Club and the Boys’ Glee Club. The two glee 
clubs were conducted by Ralph L, Baldwin, and under his 
direction did some very efficient and pleasing singing. The 
City Club-Choral Club of Hartford, also directed by Mr 
Baldwin, held a club night on January 15, when a supper 
was served and music was enjoyed. 


Giannini’s Only New York Recital 


Dusolina Giannini's ~ and only complete song recital 
of this season in New York will take place on Saturday 
evening, February 28, at Carnegie Hall for the benefit of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Club 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


A New Educational Work for Piano 
by MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


WORK AND PLAY BOOK 
Price $0.75 


A most comprehensive work dealing with ele 
mentary wenn Transposition; Scale and Triad 
Writing in all eys; material for developing ac 
curacy in Sight-Reading and early practice on Two, 
Three and Four-Part writing. Mrs. Adams, in this 
work, gives every evidence of a clear understand- 
Ing of the material needed for the early teaching 
of musicianship. As such it is destined te have 
the same success as “The Very First Lessons at 
the Piano.” 








(The Usual Discount to Teachers) 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 




















NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 1878 


114-116 East 85th Street 


Carl Sete — Streetore—Bn mot 





All branches of music leadin 
FRAEMCKE commencing 
and COMPOSITION—Prof. Dr. 
other eminent instructors. 


dip! nd d MAST 
ln VOCAL—CARL 
CORNELIUS RYBNER; HARP—A. FRANCIS into: a 40 


46TH YEAR 

Fraemcke 
ER CLASSES in PIANO under AuGusT 
HEIN; VIOLIN—HANS LETZ; THEORY 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instrauctors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 





ginners and advanced students. 
Beryl Rubinstein 
Nathan Fryer 
Victor de Gomez 


String Orchestra. 





Ohe Clebeland Justitute of ((usirc 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 


Music itself, not books about music, is the foundation of the complete courses offered for be- 
On the faculty of twenty-eight educators are such artists as 


Mr. Bloch himself conducts several lecture courses and directs the Institute Chorus and 


For information write MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Assistant Director, 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


John Peirce 
Charlotte Demuth Williams 
Andre de Ribaupierre 








Kimpatt Hari, Cacaco, Ii. 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ew vor: 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHE 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Shas 





THE BEAUFORT 


140 West 57th Street 
a* 3053 Circle 








REGINA A. deSALES 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION—REPERT ORY 


Ss, Boulevard Delessert, Paris 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER - PIANIST 
Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


:DILLING 


HARPIS 
Met. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian ae: N.Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 
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ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
it: R. EB. Johast 1451 Broad 


“BUTLER 


a PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding. 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiz ‘ARNEGIE Hatt, New York. 


New York 


Soprano 


Concerts 








Chicago. Ill. 























ALTON JONES 


PIANIST 
Personal Address: 
15 East wed a New York 


MARIE He “GOU 
25 West 42d St., ice vork 
Steinway Piano 

















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT ——e. STREET 
post fees on application 
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BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI’’ 

By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


“4 Teacher of Singing 


j 2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Eudicett 











TEN OR 
FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Eagagements Apply to 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Careegie Hall, New York 


= MURPHY 


(incinnati Conservatory 


Founded 1867 








o Music 


INCORPORATED 


A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Dept’s. 


Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300, on ten acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, Director 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


Highland Avenue ani Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Catalogue sent on 
pplication 

















AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Thirty-Ninth Season Opens October tat 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional 
or Amateur 


Unusual facilities for those preparing to teach. 


Alt Branches of Music Taught by a Faculty ef Specialists 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


212 West 59th St. (Central Park South), New York City. Tel. Circle 6329 
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| MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
| MOTION PICTURES 








Theaters and motion picture houses have enjoyed fairly 
good business this past week. Listed among the closings 
are Two Married Men, New Brooms, Minick, Annie Dear, 
lhe Lass O’ Laughter, Big Boy (due to Al Jolson’s illness). 
The newest arrival is Balieff and his new edition of the 
Chauve Souris 

Gloria Swanson was married last week in Paris to the 


Marquis Henri de la Falaise. This is Miss Swanson’s third 
her first husband being Wallace Beery. 

The particular feature of the fourth of the Sunday 
Symphonic Society's concerts at the Criterion Theater was 
the rendition of two songs by Evelyn Berckman, selected 
from a number of American compositions by a committee 
for Mr. Zuro. Miss Berckman’s were the first chosen so 
Die Nebelstadt and Sturm were given their first hearing. 
Another feature was Raymonde Delaunois, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who was the soloist. The program 
contained Liszt's Preludes the closing number and the 
allegretto from Cesar Franck’s symphony in D minor was 
of particular interest. The splendid work which Mr. Zuro 
is doing with the symphony orchestra is being commented 
upon at large, for not only is he untiring in his efforts to 
make this one of the finest symphonic organizations, but 
he has inspired the audiences so that there is a turn-away 


venture 


as 


at every pertormance 

Erno Rapee, for several seasons general musical director 
of the Capitol Symphony Orchestra and who last season 
was called to the New Fox Theater in Philadelphia to take 
charge as general director of the organization, will sail for 
Europe on February 7. He has been granted a leave of 
absence for six weeks and will conduct orchestral recitals 
in Vienna, Berlin and London. Mr. Rapee has long been 
recognized as one of the finest symphonic conductors in this 
country and it is not surprising that he will be heard with 
these famous organizations. Immediately after his leave he 
will return to the Fox Theater, where he will resume his 


duties as general director 


S. L. Rothafel is conducting the orchestra at the Capitol 
this week at the 9:30 performances 

John Valentine, one of the new singers at the Capitol 
Theat is making a special feature this week of The 
World Is Waiting for the Sunrise. It will be remembered 
that this is one of the most popular ballads to be published in 
recent years Mr. Valentine is also broadcasting this 
number 

Miriam Lax, principal soloist of the Riesenfeld theaters, 


sang John Openshaw’'s new ballad, June Brought the Roses, 
over WEAF last Monday evening. Miss Lax is one of the 
first singers to introduce the new Openshaw ballad. 

Julia talented pupil of Alexander Lambert, has 
jomed Roxy's Gang for broadcasting her piano solos. Miss 
Glass has been ,heard many times at the Capitol as the 
featured soloist and no doubt this broadcasting will win her 
friends and admirers. 


Glass 


hundreds of new 


From all accounts, the Ball and Carnival given by the 
Mozart Society at the Hotel Astor on January 27 was a 
great success. Our friend, Abe Meyer, has come into con- 
iderable prominence in his new artistic achievements—that 

stage director 


Roxy and his Gang were recently on tour. Last week they 
Hoboken, Montclair and Newark 

after a slight indisposition, up and 
sufficiently recovered to enjoy himself 
which he gave various members 
newspaper press. It understood 


Summit 
Riesenfeld 


He 


were mm 


Mr 


iround 


18 
Was 
horoughly at a luncheon 
tituting the daily 
that he also had a birthday recently 


con 1s 


Pinafore will be the musical attraction at the Capitol 
for this week 

Judson House is the soloist at the Strand for the week 

PICCADILLY 

The Piceadilly was crowded to capacity on Monday 
evening to see a combination which was in every respect 
good. Fredric Fradkin has started off in fine fettle as 
musical director of the Piccadilly Orchestra and also its 
featured soloist, and the film starred Tom Mix and _ his 
famous horse, Black Bess, in a picture which was entirely 
new for this pair. Mix, as the would-be Robin Hood in 
early London days, lost. much of his individuality and 
cleverness in the costuming of the time and _ particularly 


the dashing hat with the long plume, something that one 
cannot with Tom Mix. However, the film was 
interesting and must have created a good deal of interest. 


associate 


There is no more beautiful animal on the screen than his 
horse, Conductor Fradkin played selections from Herbert's 
Naughty Marietta and followed, of course, with a violin 
solo, Kiss Me Again 


In the prologue to Dick Turpin, Frank Johnson was given 
n appropriate background and, costumed as Dick Turpin, 
sang the Bandolero. The solo finished with the fade-away 
to the picture 

It is to be seen if a certain type of audience will continue 
to patronize the Piccadilly if it is always as full of smoke as 
it was on Monday evening, the theater being crowded and 
both men and women smoking in the balcony. It was 
insufferable and seemed out of place with the entire atmos- 
phere and effect being made at this, our newest large picture 
theater. It is bad enough to watch the picture on account 
of the strain, without looking at it through a haze of cigar 











AT LAST! 


A SINGER'S CIGAR 


A real mild smoke which will not injure the voice, 
especially made for singers, 


Highly recommended by leading artists. 
Sold in Boxes of 50, at $7.50 Per Box 
Send ali orders by mail to 


J. LEWIN 261 East 122nd St. 
Manufacturer New York City 
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and cigarette smoke. This is not permitted at the other large 
motion picture theaters of the same type. 
THE Mark STRAND. 

An unusually fine musical program was presented at the 
Mark Strand Theater last week. Under the direction of 
Carl Edouarde, the orchestra was heard in Offenbach’s 
Orpheus overture, playing its many beautiful passages ex- 
pressively, the contrasting moods being well defined. Fol- 
lowing this came a solo, I Passed By Your Window, sung 
by a soprano who possesses personality and a voice of power. 
Edward Albano, baritone, costumed as Pierrot, scored a 
decided success with his rendition of Punchinello, infusing 
the number with dramatic intensity. Mlle. Klemova and 
M. Bourman as Pierrot and Pierrette expressively brought 
out the irony of being forced to be gay and light hearted 
when in actuality the heart is heavy. Materially adding to 
the effectiveness of the whole were the scenic and lighting 
effects. 

The divertissements were followed by a novelty, Hot Dog, 
demonstrating recent photographic inventions in the films. 
The Blue Danube Waltz was then gracefully danced by the 
tallet Corps, with appropriate scenery. As a prologue to 
A Thief in Paradise, Everett Clark, tenor, sang Moon 
Dream Shore. While Mr. Clark has a beautiful voice, it 
appears to be too small for a theater the size of the Mark 
Strand. As for the feature picture itself, it is interesting 
entertainment and is well acted. Other cinema attractions 
were the Topical Review, in which some pictures of the 
eclipse were shown, and an Aesop Fable, Biting the Dust. 
A brilliant organ solo concluded the program. 

Tue RIALTO 

Splendidly played were the Pagliacci selections by the 
Rialto orchestra last week. The men put their best in their 
work and the result was fine. Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
aroused the usual warm applause. Miriam Lax, soprano, 
and Adrian da Silva, tenor, pleased the large audiences with 
Stults’ The Sweetest Story Ever Told, given as a duet. 
Gaston Duhbo's, cellist, gave delight with Popper's Taran- 
telle. 

The feature picture showed Richard Dix in A Man Must 
Live, well acted and very interesting. The comedy picture 
starred Bobby Vernon in High Gear 

Tue Rivowr 

Decidedly the star musical event at Riesenfeld’s Rivoli 
last week was his rather novel offering of Beautiful Galatea, 
a dramatization of von Suppe’s overture made by Josiah 
Zuro. Patterned very much after Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci 
in that there was a stage upon a stage, it afforded a unique 
way of introducing the characters—August Werner (Jester), 
M. Lenia Gluck ( Pierrot), Lorelei Kendler ( Pierette), Paul 
Oscard (Harlequin) and the Rivoli ensemble. The choreog- 
raphy was by Paul Oscard and the settings by John Wenger. 
The dancing was fine and the effect of the whole decidedly 
successful. 

One of the greatest pictures shown in New York in many 
moons was The Last Laugh—U, F. A.’s presentation of Carl 
Mayer’s story, directed by F. W. Murnau. Sad it is in its 
realism, yet so humorous at. times and so interesting at 
times that one feels the naturalness of it all. Musicar 
Courter readers are urged to see it. 

The feature picture offered Bebe Daniels in Miss Blue- 
beard. If you like Miss Daniels you'll like this picture. 

Tue Capito. 

An excellent musical program surrounded the feature pic- 
ture at the Capitol last week, beginning with the Semira 
mide overture, conducted with energy, spirit and precision by 
David Mendoza. The Capitol Ballet Corps gave a fine 
dance interpretation of Schubert's Marche Militaire, ar- 


CHICAGO 
(Continued from page 49) 
Marshal Foch. The affair was under the patronage of 
Queen Marie of Roumania and the protection of Marshal 
Foch. Mme. Jonnsco’s lecture proved most interesting to the 
large audience on hand. Francesco Daddi sang Neapolitan 
songs in his inimitable style. So insistent was the applause 
that at the close of his group he had to respond by adding 
three other Neapolitan songs to his already long list. Daddi, 
who is a successful vocal teacher here, is well remembered 
from the days of the Chicago Grand Opera Company in Chi- 
cago and of the Manhattan in New York. While a member 
of the Chicago Opera, Mr. Daddi often sang his Neapolitan 
songs at Sunday concerts given under the management of 
the late and lamented Cleofonte Campanini. 
AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES 

The annual midwinter concert of the. Conservatory will 
take place at Orchestra Hall, Tuesday evening, February 
10. The program will be given by artist-pupils, accompanied 
by full orchestra consisting of members of the Chicago 
Symphony, under the direction of Adolf Weidig. 

The Summer Master School and Normal Session will 
extend six weeks, from June 29 to August 8. Practically 
all of the regular members of the faculty will be present, 
and there will be master classes by Josef Lhevinne, Mme. 
Valeri and George Gartlan. 

Waldo Henderson, pianist, former student of Allen 
Spencer, has been engaged as piano teacher in the college of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex. 

_A series of ten musically illustrated lectures on The Rela- 
tion of Music to Visual Arts is being given by Henry 
Purmont Eames of the faculty. The first lecture was given 
on January 28. 

Leola TurNER To Give REcITAL 

Leola Turner, soprano, will be heard in a song recital 
Sunday afternoon, February 8, at the Blackstone Theater, 
under Rachel Busey Kinsolving’s direction. Miss Turner is 
a professional student of Thomas N. MacBurney. 

Cortot Wins Ovation as Orcnestra Sovorst. 

Nothing short of a sensation was scored by Alfred Cortot 
as this week’s soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orcestra. 
Very few guest artists have ever been given such a whole- 
hearted reception as was accorded the French pianist on 
this occasion. The listeners rose as one and applauded 
Cortot so vehemently and consistently that he was compelled 
to return to the stage innumerable times to bow acknowl- 
edgement. Chicago Symphony patrons, somewhat blase. 
appreciate art and are not slow in showing their approval. 
It can truthfully be said that never has success been more 
justified, for Cortot gave a remarkably fine rendition of the 
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AMUSEMENTS 


CAPITOL 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


“THE GREAT DIVIDE” 


with ALICE TERRY, CONWAY TEARLE, 
WALLACE BEERY and HUNTLEY GORDON 


A REGINALD BARKER Production 


CAPITOL, GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL 


feald 





B’way at 5ist St. 

“Subway to Door”’ 

EDW. BOWES, 
Mng. Dir. 
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and foremost 
Motion Pic- 
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Theaters under direction of Hugo Ri 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


“PAMPERED YOUTH” 


ALL. STAR CAST 
A Vitagraph Production 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS BIALTO ORCHESTBA 


RIVOLI THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th St. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


THOMAS MEIGHAN 
in “COMING THRU” 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
BIVOLI CONCERT OBRCHESTBA 

















BROADWAY AT 


RAN 47th STREET 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


"AS MAN DESIRES” with MILTON SILLS, 


and VIOLA DANA 
First National Picture 
FAMOUS MARK STRAND PROGRAM 
MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
JOSEPH PLUNKETT, Mng. Director 


MARK 








ranged by Mme. Gambarelli for seven girls, with Doris 
Niles as soloist. An exceptionally colorful scene was A Bit 
of Transplanted Russia, in which was featured the Russian 
String Ensemble (members of Roxy's Gang), assisted by a 
quartet. The principal dancers were Sultan Girey and 
Esman Naturbov, assisted by Doris Niles and the Capitol 
Ballet Corps. There was genuine Russian atmosphere in 
the songs and dances and the costuming and general set 
tings were brilliant. Seven young ladies in the MacQuarrie 
Harp Ensemble, directed by Marie MacQuarrie, presented a 
charming picture. Drigo’s Serenade was delightfully played 
in ensemble. John Valentine, possessor of a clear, smooth 
tenor voice, sang effectively with harp accompaniment. 
The feature picture, Excuse Me, with Norma Shearer and 
Conrad Nagel in the leading roles, produced many hearty 
laughs. There were also the usual Capitol Magazine, a Post 
Nature Travelogue on Poland, and a Bray cartoon comedy. 


Schumann A minor concerto. In perfect accord with 
orchestra and conductor, the artist played brilliantly through- 
out the number and led up to such a thrilling climax as 
literally to sweep the listeners off their feet. Cortot's 
appearance was one of the outstanding high lights of the 
present season. 

The symphony was a novelty, Daniel Gregory Mason's 
C minor, which received its first performance here on this 
occasion. That Mr. Mason knows orchestral technic well 
was demonstrated throughout the number which contains 
many melodious passages and interesting coloring. Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro overture and Bach’s third concerto for 
strings were fine examples of the excellent playing of which 
our orchestra is capable. 

Musica, News Item 

The Hutter Studios presented H. Howard, tenor, an artist 
pupil, in recital, January 27, before a large audience which 
left no uncertainty about its pleasure by. applauding each 
and every number sung by him. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Sammy Kramar, Prodigy, in New York Recital 
Sammy Kramar, an unusually gifted boy violinist, will 
be heard in recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening, February 11. His program will include the 
Handel sonata in A major, Joachim’s variations in E minor, 
Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor and Vieuxtemps’ Ballade 
et Polonaise. Josef Adler will furnish the piano accom- 
paniments. Following an appearance in Boston, the critic of- 
the Boston Post stated that Sammy Kramar has authority 
in intérpretation which is instinctive and temperamental. 
According to the Philadelphia Press “His mentality and his 
appreciation of music are far beyond his years.” 


Eighteenth Story & Clark Musicale 

In spite of unpleasant weather, a large audience gathered 
to hear the delightful concert which Story and Clark Piano 
Co. presented on Thursday evening last. Frances Newsom, 
soprano, who possesses an excellent voice which she uses 
with skill, sang several groups and was heartily received. 
Miss Newsom must be commended for her excellent selec- 
tion of songs. Harry Anik, pianist, who recently gave a 
sucessful New York recital, played well, and Martha 
Falkmayer provided excellent accompaniment for Miss New- 
som. These concerts are presented every Thursday night 
under hte direction of Frank C. Barber. 





Crooks to Sing in Charleston 
Richard Crooks ‘will give a recital in Charleston, S, C., on 
February 23. The tenor will fill the engagement in con 
nection with his previously announced appearance in Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
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Georges Enesco 


Following are some of the 
notices received by Georges 
Enesco following his ap- 
pearance in Norwich on Jan- 
uary 9: 

Versatile Georges Enesco, Ru- 
manian yiolinist, who plays with 
almost equal skill the piano, cello 
and organ, who composes in most 
original and beautiful style and 
who is an orchestral director of 
parts, appeared at Slater Hall. 
A man rather stolid in appear- 
ance and deportment, but with a 
thoroughly musical mind, a lus- 
trous, round, full-bodied tone and 
an entrancing pianissimo, he as- 
tonished and delighted a good 
sized audience of music lovers 
with the brilliance of his gifts. 

Mr. Enesco’s technical skill is 
notably elastic. His stroke is so 
light, his fingers so agile that he 
attains to a rare airiness of vio- 


linistic feat and adornment. His 
bowing is extremely pliant, and 
absolutely certain. He also has 


the high instinct of the musician 
that by pace, phrasing, rhythm 
and accent disclosed the melody, 
and so the character of the music 
in its integrity and individuality. 

All through Mr. Enesco did 
everything with extraordinary re- 
pose and apparent freedom from 
effort and seemingly was modest 


appearances on the program of 
the afternoon, singing Proch’s 
Air and Variations with technical 
fluency and appealing voice qual- 
ity, the lower register having 
warm colorful tones of unusual 
beauty. The voice is well han- 
died, is flexible, and the artist 
sings with much charm and often 
with dramatic suggestion, giving 
also hints of talents in the oper- 
atic line. Miss Korb’s personality 
is winning, and she made a very 
agreeable impression. 


Emily Stokes Hagar 

Emily Stokes Hagar’s ap- 
pearance as Musetta in La 
Boheme with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company 
brought forth the following 
press praise from the crit 
ics : 

The other soprano part, that 


of Musetta, was sung by one of 
the numerous Philadelphians who 


are members of the company, 
Emily Stokes Hagar. Her voice 
is quite capable of interpreting 


the music of this character, and 
Mrs. Hagar availed herself of 
the opportunities in a most agree 
able manner, and left the audience 
with the feeling that Musetta was 
a likable if somewhat erratic 
young person. The famous waltz 





MUSICAL 


all effects the natural way of 
expressing human emotions and 
relations, and one wonders how 
it is possible to live expressing 
ourselves otherwise. f; the 
prayer of the last act even the 
greatest Musetta did not, so 
far as it is known, render the con- 
dition “sine qua non” of the 
prayer: the feeling of regret for 
the sins of the one who prays. 
Usually, the prayer of the last 


Gertrude Englander a Prize Winner 


_The Cleveland Institute 
victorious in a music 
student at the school, 


talented of all contestants 


of 
contest. 
was 








COURIER 53 

+ aipenigne only sorrow, ‘a ———— 
ope, but s what_ sh¢ I 

capeeed, o Fg "licen. CONCERT ANNOUNCEM ENTS 


Some hint of this necessary con- 





dition of the prayer we detected 





in the rendition given by Emily 
Stokes Hagar, something very 
unusual, if not unique, as we 
have been watching closely the 
other Musettes at this dangerous 
point. Translated from L’- 
Opinione, 


again come off 
Englander, piano 
declared the most 
music contest 


Music has 
Gertrude 
recently 


the city-wide 





Management, Daniel Mayer 


Hear the wonder child 


SAMMY KRAMAR 


World's greatest boy violinist 


Wednesday Eve., February 11, 8:30 
at Aeolian Hall - - New York 
Tickets at box office 


Joseph Adler, Accompanist 
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WOODRUFF INTENSIVE METHOD 

for learning to play the piano. Rapid, unusual results. 

New way of teaching scales. 

attractive form. Book I, . 

Order now. H. E. Woodruff, 251 Clifton Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L’Academie de France et de L'Instruction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th Street, New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 











Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 


Studios, 





ceoRGE CAS TELL LE. wire 


Joint Recitals 


1911 Eutaw Place, 





Concert Pianist 
Teacher of Piano 


Baltimore, Md. 
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LECTURE-RECITALS ON INTERNATIONAL LIEDER 
M. Victor Brault at Queen’s Hail, 

and one does not often hear such thorough understanding cf poet 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert—Miss 

Evening Post 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Cirection of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiter 


SIOUX ay. towA 1215 Douglas Street 








Festival Ravel, Londres .. . one would not have missed that beautiful diction for worlds, 
and composer The Times, London 
Cedia Brault’s voice is of especial richness and she sang with much expression and 


Now Booking for Season 1925-1926 


Lecturer, neat 4 of the University of Montreal, 


312 East St. 


L. De"PAGHMANN ‘Sen,ot viaatmir 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint 


199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 


Catherine St., Montreal 





VIRGINIA 
CARRINGTON THOMAS 
Mus. Bac., A. A. G. O. 
Concert Organist 


BOOKING FOR 1924-25 RECITALS 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 


Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals 
Management: 
Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 




















OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


Choice, Pong 1° studios, at the Washington Square 
Branch. n ideal location, fifteen minutes from 42nd 
Fhe t. 


T90 large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 
baths, $1206. Studios with Steinway grand og _~ 
part time use Club-like atmos: ‘inction 
telephone and desk service. Main office, 15 East “Seth 
Street, Vanderbilt 6998. 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


-15 E. 88th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 EB. 37th St. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuyvesant 1321 Lexington 10172 





ITALIAN CELLO, Pietro G. Mantegratia, 


and Violin, Peter Guarnerius, Genuine, for 





sale. Can be seen by appointment, Freed- 
man. 9 South Orange Avenue, Newark, 





WANTED—Woman cellist who would be 
interested in joining a trio to perform 
regularly at a large Brooklyn organization. 
Particulars supplied on request. Address 
“J. N. H.” care of Musica, Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


with violinist and cellist of sound musi- 
cianship and extensive technical training. 
Apply “E. S. D.,” care of Musicat Cour- 
IER, 437 Fifzh pos New York 





WANTED the address of Max Selinsky. 
Any reader knowing the wherabouts of 
Mr. Selinsky will please communicate with 
“R. V. H.,” care of Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avetiue, New York. 





FOR CHAMBER MUSIC—An_ accom- 
plished woman pianist graduate of foreign 
conservatorium would like to form a trio 





VIOLINIST AND CELLIST WANTED 


—-A lady who is interested in chamber 
would like the services of a cellist 


music 


and violinist several times a week and she 
is willing to pay a reasonable amount for 
their services. Address “N. L. E.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


PIANISTE—Leschetizky exponent (certi 
fied ) also conservatory trained, and over 
ten er od experience as Director of Col- 
lege Graduate and Summer Normal 
courses, desires connection with standard 
Conservatory. Address “P, L..” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Albert Morris Bagby has been given the degree of Master 
of Arts by New York University. 

Mabel McKinley, soprano, is booked for engagements up 
to June. 

President and Mrs. Coolidge attended the performance of 

Faust given by the Washington Opera Company 

Stringwood Ensemble is the name of a new chamber 

music organization. 

Jacob Schwartz states that the cantorate offers an excellent 

career for Jewish men. 

Tollefsen Trio will have a Coast 

season 

National Association of Harpists announces the estab 

lishment of free scholarships. 

lalking machine records are now available of scme 
famous symphonies and chamber music works 

Ignaz Friedman is popular in Central Europe as a Chopin 
player 

Leos Janacek, composer of Jenufa, has been made honorary 
doctor by the Brinn University 

George Liebling has been engaged for 
the State Symphony next season 

4 thousand members and. friends attended the 
pageant, ball and carnival of Mozart Society 

F. W. Riesberg will give lecture-recitals at P. S. 64, 
Brooklyn, and in the Aldermanic Chamber, Manhattan 

February 6 Marcel Dupré will improvise a suite on the 


organ of Wanamaker auditorium on a theme given him 
2 


1 he 


Phe to Coast tour next 


The 


the 


ot 


an appearance with 


annual 


by 2OSS1, 

May Peterson sang at “Ma” Ferguson’s inauguration as 
Governor of Texas 

\ new chamber music trio, to be known as the “S” Trio, 
will be formed next season 

Olga Samaroff has donated a scholarship to the Curtis 
Institute of Music. 

Laurie Merrill is now under the Bogue-Laberge manage 


ment 

On page 20 Harry Colin Thorpe discusses the vocal prob 

lem and its solution. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America will 

Metropolitan Opera House on March 31 

Mana-Zucca’s works continue popular in the studio and on 
the concert platform: 

John Lund passed away on February | 

Shavitch will make his New York debut as conductor at the 
International Composers’ Guild concert February 8. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and a group of Denishawn 
Dancers will sail for Japan in August. 

Mischa Levitzki will tour the Orient. 

Prof. Donald Tovey, pianist, will come to America under 
the management of Annie Friedberg 

The Fontainebleau School of Music is to have a new three 
manual organ 

Dai Buell is giving a series of lecture recitals at Chickering 
Hall 

Sousa and his band will appear at the Regina Agricultural 
and Industrial Exhibition. 

Frieda Hempel gave her Jenny 
before an audience of 3,370. 


The sing at the 


Lind Concert in Passaic 


Samaroff Gives Scholarships 
The Young Musicians’ Contest winners, who will receive 
cash prizes and music school scholarships, are to profit from 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 


1925 


who has just issued two new songs through the publishing 


house of Harms. 


less Hour. The two is a number 


first of the 


They are entitled My Desire and Shadou 
of such sim 


plicity and beauty that it is confidently expected that it will 


be one of Cadman’s best sellers. The 
art song suitable for concert purposes. Both of 
honor to the composer and his publishers. 


them 


other is a high class 
do 


a fund to which both organizations and individuals interested 


in national music affairs have contributed, and among these 
The pianist 


the name of Olga Samaroff is prominent 
donated a scholarship this week to the Curtis Musi 
in Philadelphia, and is herself conducting master 
the Juilliard Foundation in New York 


Tibbett to Sing at Biltmore 


School 


Law 
will 


Owing to the illness of Donald Thayer, baritone, 
rence Tibbett, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sing in his stead at the Friday Morning Musicale at 


Biltmore on February 6 
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| A.B.Chase a EF 


Americas Finest Giano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 


Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 





























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


The e 
> . New York, June 19th, 1919 
Name oO me [ The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Drax Sits 
a Ss nonym for artistic excellence. - PP cs Ties B salves: A a. +. “a “~ 
or fifty years the Sohmer family 4, Ar Pepemaleedagilacand aie 
have been making Sohmer pianos. FB Rn os Mee A ay em 
. . . understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
To make the most artistic piano piano world. 


Sincerely, 


possible has been the one aim, and 


its accomplishment is evidenced by . “anak 


the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPI ANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 






































EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





MUSICAL@URIER 


Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 


Nickolas Muray photo 


FRANCES NASH 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN PIANIST, WHO HAS ADDED TO HER PRESTIGE THIS SEASON 
BY GIVING TWO HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK RECITALS WHICH 
DEFINITELY ESTABLISHED HER STANDING 














